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HETHER you know 


much or little about women’s 


watches, you can not fail to rec- 

ognize that here is value indeed! 
\ dainty wristlet, the Gruen 

Guild's latest creation and 

therefore the last word in style. 
\ 15-jewel movement, thor- 

oughly up to the Guild’s high 

standard, and proved in reliabil- 

ity and sturdy construction through years 

of service 1n other Guild Watches. A smart 

Cartouche case of heavy weight 14 kt. solid 


gold, giving ample protection to the move- 


Antique engraved case 


ainty >>» reliable ano 
solid gold saa § 





Bright engraved case 





ment, and further improved by a special 


non-pull-out winding stem construction. 
There is quite a variety of beautiful de- 
signs to select from, too. And at little extra 


Plain polished case 


ler's watch- 


art t 
parts pr miptiy 
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cost you can secure a strap model 
with patented pin-bar lugs, or 
a raised gold figure dial, or a 
case decorated in enamel. 


Where can you see these 


watches? At the store of any 
Gruen jeweler, always one of 
the very best near you. Pay him 
a call and let him show you the 
remarkable wristlets described 
here as well as the many other fine watch 
creations by the Gruen Guild for both 
men and women. His store is marked by 


the Gruen Service emblem shown below. 
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( , Wa Hi MAKERS Guitpb, Time Hitt, CincINNATI, U. Se. 
Engaged in the art of fine watchmaking for more than half a century 
Gold Case 
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Gruen Cartoucl 


Leather strap, remova pins, $42.50 


, mE 7 
Raised gold figure dial, $ 









What do you look for 
ih choosing clothes ? 
A fine fabric, of course. 


That's very important. Yet a man must 
look for something more than that. 
Even a great fabric like our Bristol 
Stripes would make a poor suit in the 
hands of a poor clothes-maker. For then 
the cut would have no distinction. And 
it’s the cut that determines the lines, 
the swing, the style of the garment. 
When you choose your clothes, look 
for a good fabric—but look most of all 
for distinction of cut. To be sure of both 
—look for the label, Society Brand. 


P.S. The difference in cost between a Society Brand and an 
ordinary suit, spread over the time you wear it, is possibly ten 
cents a day. No man, no matter what his position, can afford 


to ignore his appearance at a price so ridiculously small. 


Se ociely Brano (lothes 


l Society Brand College Clothes are prefe 
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lat young heir of vours vet, vou 
k if will be Casy All fathers do ONCE 


ly stays in one place like a drop of 
t 
tove. You think you have firm hold of 
time vou ve picked a heel out of your 
gone. You grasp one leg—the other 


water into your trousers pocket 


vou cry, “For Pete's sake, keep quict!”’ 


devastatingly angelic smik 


a temper, immediately followed by a 


See, daddv? Look how I c’n swim! 


one grubby knee is lett to be scrubbed, 
| emi @ 4 > - ¢ 
th Ker-sSO p nas once more scuttled 
1 cove of the tub-bottom and paternal 
I 


cl 








-year-oldl Sons 


patience ts pushed to the last thin boundary of enduranc 
a stabbing voice from below-stairs brings salt to vout 
wounds 


“Henry! I will not have my child spoken to that way! 
Phat darling! To hear such language ig 


Well, sir, the joke is on you vou should have known about 
that sinker-soap 


Now, Ivory Soap floats. Threc vear-olds love it. They 
sail it like a boat. They stop giving swimming exhibitions 
They sit quzet. They play fair. An {1 when vou want itt for 
that last knee, Ivory 1s there— you can see it, pick it up 
Have vou ever thought what it means to your own baths 
that Ivory floats 
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‘But That ** Mary Said. ‘‘Why, That—Why, it Must Have Been Exactly Like — Like Having Died, Mr. White 


UR country is much larger and richer and more comy ited than it used t Most of ends wondered wv 

be that nowadays even a first-rate newspaperman doesn't know all there is t \W on eart ild ther w 

know about it. During these past two decades the growth has come upon us ould find was that it some 

so prodigiously that the United States has come to consist of too many intricate a mal ild ind all the mone n t 
political and business kingdoms for any one person to know even the names of all the decided to m in ¢ 
kings. Careers that once would have been national are now ¢ nly sect onal, perhaps 1 m¢ g t t \ 
more than local; celebrities, believed in Boston or New York, or even in Pittsburgh, to having his portrait | ted t irpost 
be of world-wide conspicuousness, are unknown in other self-centered seats of the enjoy ever 
mighty. People of experience have abandoned that crushing phrase, ‘‘ As every schoolboy He was one those men ¥ ire, as We 
knows,” because there is too much to know; and a North Carolinian no longer blushes him at banquet 1 ng over v 
when he cannot name the senators from Minnesota. No more need a Vermonter, for iny other n g 
nstance, blush to confess that he has never so much as heard the name of the great Tom after he n ed from his small towr 
Golding, though naturally, here in the midland state of which he was governor, most there, in the da f his first great 
of us thought that everybody in the world knew at least something about him. To u infailingly bu ng over w 
he appeared to be of monumental proportions; and a pickaninny, playing in a bach He was f 
lley of any of our towns, would say to another who assumed a manner! mportance that t , i the n 


Look ou’, boy! You ain’ no Gov’nuh Tom Gol'ing!’ n ) 
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d g were his happy passions 

r ed a number of camps—two in 
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eve he happier than when he had 


cronies with him on his private car, 
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frequent and protracted, were not 


excursions, 


ns from business; for h« 





le loved power in the 

é roa ind | s; though he 
me it as a gambler, perhap 

but what pleased him even 

w rie p of the various Golding 

\ W it tne biggest itisitaction any 

( he id once to me ‘It’s te 





rough a great big works full of hundreds 


undreds and hundreds 
oiled 


3s, and to realize that it all 


and humming 






and that the running of all those 


| machines and the prosperity of all those 


f i entirely on a word from you, 
he whole thing’s yours. If there’s any 

t world equal to the feeling that 
ea ite owner of a big show like 


i want to know about it! 


he felt something of the same glo- 
nin his large and happy family 

‘ t twenty and was devoted to 
ice little wife. For her and their 
ren } seemed to feel, in addition to 


tary affection, something like the wag 
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sometimes prodigiously, 
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rence we see shown by the biggest dogs 
( . when the latter are frolicsome 
was magnificently lavish witl 
‘ >and I have seen him 

‘ r t shady lawn, pretend 

4 yea d twin grandsons, Ke a 

he most profoundly seemed to 

1 big dinners he loved to give in 

t was me ot these that there 

I alteration in him Inspired by) 

! than the change it made 

an old friend of his ind 

1 evening, he told me some 
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Merry White’s turning up like this. By George, sir, it’s 
funny!” 

“Is his name Merry White?” 

‘Yep. Meredith White,’’ Golding said. ‘* Roommate of 
mine at the military school my old daddy sent me to 
because I was so full of animal spirits they couldn’t do a 
blame thing with me at home. Pretty darn merry Merry 
White was! Both of us were, I guess; 


got through without being fired was a mystery to us as well 


and how we ever 
as to all the rest of that old school. There certainly weren't 
many known kinds of deviltry Merry White and I weren't 
No, sir-ree, not many!” 
the 


up to together. 
‘And you hi 


ernor? 


ve always kept up 





‘A Man's Got to 


Happen to Him 


Think Some About What Might 
What Might Happen Any Time"’ 
‘Not and that’s what's the funny thing about 
‘Merry White little place 'way 
his father had big timber interests up 


exactly 





t,”’ he answered lived in 
up in W Ist 
there Hut 


Merry 
we'd go off 


a 
onsin 


back in the old days before 1 moved here, 


used to come visit me for a month or so and then 





very 


ling or duck shooting somewhere 


now and then we'd meet in New York and have a grand 
time eating and drinking at Delmonico’s and the Holland 
House and the old Waldorf 


a little roulette, maybe, at ¢ 


and going to shows and playing 


‘antield’s, with a few supper 


parties for show girls at Rector’s thrown in on the side for 
luck. My, what times we had!"’ He chuckled heartily 
then became serious. ‘‘ You folks around here think I know 
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something about good eating and what to drink; 
till you hear Merry White tell you a few things about how 


or even 


you walt } 


a lobster ought to be treated, or a partridge—yes, 


just a simple Chateaubriand! I tell you that man taught | 
me everything I know.”’ | 


You mean about food, governor?” ' 
“Yes, sir!’’ he returned with warm emphasis. ‘‘ Abou i 
every other kind of good living too. You like these cigars 
we're smoking, I think 
“Very much.” 
“Well, sir,” 
have known anything about these cigars if 
for Merry White. I mean it! He me a dozen boxes 
from Havana just after the Spanish War I've beer 


ever since 


I’ve heard you say.” 


i 





he said solemnly, ‘‘I’d never in the world ; 
it hadn’t been ! 
sent 
and 
importing them for self 
there’s hardly an old wine in my cellar he 
introduce me to—it’safact! He 
as well as he did New York, 
know about New York wasn’t worth a tomcat’s 
wl The minute I’d get there he’d blow ir 
with tickets for right up in front at the best show 
ntown. And my Lordy I more 


a first-rate right-up-to-date rattling 


m) 


qaiar 





knew Paris just 


sa 
and what he didn’t 
isker. 


Ss there anything 





pleasing than 


I mean the kind that’s all bright 
and sparkling, and with good music 


this sad opera stuff—and somethi 


good show? 
none of 
ng doing every 


minute, with all the girls as pretty as red apples 





and not too much on ’em?”’ He laughed gayly 
and added a little from the decanter to the 
glass on the table beside him. ‘‘ For my part, | 
don’t care how much they take off; I don’t want 
to get old-fashioned, you know.” 

I prompted him: ‘‘ You were saying there wa ) 
something funny about your hearing ag 
Mr. White, governor.” { 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I'm telling , 
returned amiably. ‘‘We were thick as thieves 
didn’t often write to each other, 





yet we 
to make a date to get together for a good time 
when 


mostly the kind not for ladies, you know 


somewhere, or we heard a 





Story 

Well, old Merry was always a great traveler 

He had plenty of money and nothing to do } 

live on the fat o’ the land; and sometimes he’ | 
be out of the country for as much as tw 

three years, maybe, and I'd hear from him « 


a couple of times—probably nothing but post- 
all the while he Well, I he 
veard from him in a hell of a long time—didn't 
what had become of him—and then he 
me a letter from a 
Canada, telling me all about the sal 
catching and how a salmon ought te be cooked 
if you were really going to eat it 


} 
als 


} 


was gone. 


KNOW 
fishing club up 


wrote 
mon he wa 


e sald he 
was going over to Deauville for the racing. Wel! 
sir, that’s the last word I ever had from him 
eighteen years! I thought he was dead.”’ 

‘“*Naturally, you would suppose so.” 

“I heard he was,’’ Golding said. ‘‘A couple 
years after he wrote me how to cook a salmon | 
ran across a man in New York that 
around some with us, and he 
in a newspaper somewhere that poor old 
passed out in Vienna—some kind of a stroke, he 
said he remembered the paper said it was 
Naturally, I took it for granted the paper wa 
right, and I never made any I felt 


and I 


used to go 


ned seen 


Mer 


said 








inquir 











right bad to think old jolly Merry was gone 
but I hadn’t seen him for a long time, and I wa 
pretty busy enlarging my interests about then 
you know how that is. Somebody tells us a fel 
low we used to be pretty thick with has passed 
out and we say, ‘Well, well! I certainly am 
sorry to hear it!’ And after a minute or two w 
go right on about our business. Then, if it turns 
jut to be a mistake, like this case, and we run up against f 
the fellow again, walking around all wool and a yard wide 
and alive as ever, we say, ‘Well, I'll be dog-goned! | 
heard you were dead! For goodness’ sake, come on and 
let’s have a little tonic together and tell ea ther where 
we been all this time!’ I was certainly glad to hear from 
old Merry White again! Funny, isn’t it?’ ] 
‘You mean thinking he was dead, and ther 46 ' 
‘No,’ Golding said. ‘*That happens often enough. | ) 
mean the old boy’s thinking enough of me t wok me up 
here aren't so many men you care to see when you been 
out of touch with ’em as long as that, and it kind of flatte i) 


a deprecatory int 


me a little, | guess.” He laughed with 


tion, as if asking indulgence for his vanit W | 
appreciate it, and I told himso. He didn’t write to m y 
called me on long-distance, and when he got me, he say 
‘Tom, do you know this voice?’ ‘No,’ I says, 1’ ve to 1 
say I don’t. W is it?’ ‘It’s an old friend o irs 





en 





ys; ‘someone you used to like to have pretty good time 
with. I’ve been away a long time, but I’ve been thinking 
about you lately and I’m not over five hundred miles from 
you. I'd like to see you again D » you ever COOK a salmor 


the way I told you to?’ Well, sir, I hadn't given him a 





uught in years; but I pretty nearly jumped out of my 
hoes I was so glad. ‘You bet your life ldo, Merry White!’ 
[ told him. ‘My soul! I thought you were dead! When 
it me?’ Well, sir, I signed him 
up right there to come for this week-end, and I want to 
give him the time of his life.” 

“I think that should be ez 


you coming over here to vi 








for you to do, goverr 
g 
“‘T guess so,"’ Golding laughed in sheer pleasure. ‘Good 
old Merry White! There he was! Almost the first thing 


he said after eighteen years, talking about how to cook a 
salmon! My, but that sounded natural! I never did have 
a friend more my own kind, and we certainly thought the 
world of each other. He’s maybe a better-looking mar 


than I am; yet people often used to take us for brothers 


He’s a great big handsome, grand, good, fat man with a 





heart as big as an elephant’s, and the only thing he'd 
rather do than eat and smoke and drink is laugh; and the 
only thing he’d rather do than laugh is play poker. Like 
him? Everybody’ll like him. You see if you don’t!” 

I said I was sure that everybody would; and Golding 
got up exuberantly to stand before the fire and beam his 
delight in planning a proper reception for so great a vive 

“I’m going to show him the big stuff,” he said. “All 
the Golding plants are going to have their flags up, and 
soon as he gets here I’m going to take him through and let 
him see what I been building up in this community. After 
we leave the works I’m going to take him and show him 
the bank I’ve got my oldest son president of, and to the 
trust company I got my sons-in-law running for me. Ther 
I’m going to bring him out here and get him ready for that 


dinner. I’ve got some new caviar on the way from New 


York in glass to help the cocktails along, and there’s som« 
duck coming from South Ca na ar Well, I won't 
Say any more I'll leave a surprise or two for you in that 
little me And I don’t want ar i men to get t 
dea youre gcing home early, elthe ine wives t t 
different. 1 got it all worked out with Mrs. Golding 
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m we nave it 
then we ist quiet W ( t 
fire and a few hott f pre-w ‘ 
chi be all st ‘ 
can g me whenever the e, ¥ t 
want to give old Merry White the ! ! t ( 
pl n adores. You wait t rt a 
you don’t say to y irse t tne pot ) 
is certainly one grand good fat n ! t 
As it happened, that was what I was t f 
f Tom Gol gy himsell there enotn pe 
would w so } ”" inenthu on i tha. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
f a former friend te eighteer ears of r 
tion. Tom s, indeed, an excellent examplk t 
grand good fat man should be, I thought t 
word for it that i companion w ly ‘ ( 
ich anotner Pr aigies ol ¢ et must come t r t nir r 
ng of two grand good fat mer 1 companions, r : I 
merry together in renewed affection. I ed forw é t 
happily to this promised great « asion and prey 
in evening of laughter VW 
But when the evening and the banquet hour art i the 1 be et 
and, in this expectancy I came already smiling into the ; 
Goldings’ living room, I was surprised to discover that my But 
smile had no fellow in all that opulent spaciousness. Ne 
Golding nor the visitor was in the room when I appeared " 
and the dozen men and women guests were finding little t cessful, but 
say to one another, though two colored men were alread G 
among them with cocktails. A disturbing kind of gr n 
ity—one of those contagions that sometimes make une ilder 
solemnities of dinners—seemed to be in procs f est y ts w 
lishing itself as the atmosphere of this one, and | mon Mr. M 
difficulty in tracing its origin to an emanation fror 
hostess : 
Mrs. Golding was the portrait 1 conscient ( 
ng ahead with a dinner in spite é t t t 
t committed su f the it ( 
expression and manner were trains t ( 
ad mfiting nd the effect ‘ eeting t , 
mm«e te n rere e hand 
tne rst’ J their meeting 1 rie me Continued on Page ! 
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“*One Moment I Was a Big, Jolly, Robust Man, and the Ne 
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CLOSE-UPS = By Norma Talmadge 
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‘Cuddle and kh 
{nchor rignt at Cupid's door 
Oh, honey, stop, lop, stop, stop, 
Don't you dare to stop 
Come over and love me some ore.”’ 


your baby, 


Irving added another emphatic “Stop!’” Then he 
laughed and said, ‘“‘ Have a heart. I wrote that song!” 
[hat slide work taught me something. I learned tl 
alue of expression and acquired a certain poise. Peg fairly 
haunted all the 











neighborhood makeshift theaters in 
Brooklyn, trying to find out where the songs for which I 
posed were being sung, and in this way we acquired the 
habit of going to the movies as frequently as possible. 
Out of my meager earnings I used to treat the entire 
family. We would sit in a nickelodeon watching the con- 
tinuous performance over and over, until one of the two 
ers, or rather bouncers, as they did not have regular 
ushers then, would request us, none too politely, 
to leave and make room for newcomers. How 
well I remember those first five-and-ten- 
cent cinema theaters which were one day 
to develop into picture palaces. They 
were generally converted from stores 
a long, narrow room with one aisle 
down the center and rows of wooden 


folding chairs, often rented from 








Norma at Fifteen 


Norma and a Group of Extra Children 


funeral parlors, on either side. They always reminds 
me of a traiz 

Florence Turner was my idol. I never missed a singl 
picture in which she appeared and I would rather hav 


touched the hem of her skirt than to have shaken hand 





with Saint Peter. Leaning forward in my 








as much a part of Florence Turner as was her own refle 


tion on the silver sheet. I laughed when she laughed, suf 
fered when she suffered, wept when she wept. A veritable 
orgy of emotions for five copper pennies! 

With all the pathetic ego of fourteen summers, I not only 
longed to express myself, but was thoroughly convinced 
that if only given the chance I, too, could become a great 
screen actress. It never occurred to me that one had to 
in with, and as for technic—I 
. But, though I knew nothing 
of the difficulties, I knew what I wanted, and I really be 


have a camera face to beg 
didn’t know how to spell it 


lieve if we want a thing badly enough and sincerel; 
enough to go after it, the odds are four to one that it w 
meet us halfway. I have always remembered what 
I’merson says in one of his essays—I think it is the one or 
Friendship: ‘‘ Be careful what you set your heart on, for 
will surely be yours.”’ A 


pictures in preference to s 


} 


ow, I set my hear 





m moving 





till pictures or song slides 

One day Peg herself suggested taking me to the Vita 
graph Studios. We sat on the front porch of our old 
fashioned house in Fenimore Street. It was twilight. 
Norma,” ‘is it true that you cut schoo 
again today 





Peg beg: 


>99 





Cutting School to Play Theater 


AM afraid I was not exactly the soul of honor as a child 

I had no scruples against playing hookey, and I lied t 
my teachers without a blush, but it was no use lying to Peg 
She is the kind who always leaps one jump ahead of you 
and no one ever gets away with anything where Peg 
concerned. I made a feeble explanation, but admitted m; 
absence. I was in the habit of going to Prospect Park 
about once a week with a group of other truants, and wher 
we had hidden our books in the bushes we played theater 
with a lovely green knoll as our outdoor stage. 

“Since you show no interest in your studies,” 


Peg said 


“‘and the higher your education the lower your marks, it 





seems to me there is not much point in our skimping an 
saving to keep you in school. One thing is clear to me 
you will never make a teacher; so you may just as well give 
up high school altogether and learn to support yourself 
now. You have to decide upon some means of making your 
own living sooner or later. Have you any ideas? What 
would you like to do?”’ 

Of course I didn’t dare tell Peg that I longed to become a 
screen actress. I never dreamed that she would approve, 
but Peg liked the movies as well as any of us. She sat 
thinking silently for a few moments, then, as I had not 
replied, she made a suggestion that sent me into ecstasies 

“‘How would you like to take up moving pictures?” 

“Be ter than anything in the world, but how ild I get 


a start? 
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ed to me at “ 
Antonio Moreno and Norma to use the n ‘ 
e Vitagray ind wit 
The usual beginning for anything to ti was Pey anything to Peg try again for a job on my way ‘ fror 
aconic and characteristic res] ‘ the department store. I confided in Baby, as we 
The very next day we boarded the Brooklyn Rapid called Constance when she was little, and took her with 1 
rransit Elevated train for the Vitagraph Studio, which wa I was under the impression that the re n the idt 
n Elm Street in the very wilds of Flatbush about three ent for me at the studio after the day I registered w ‘ 
| miles from our house cause they thought me too young. Sot time I} we 
It was not particularly difficult to get into the stud a russet-colored grown-up dress and an enormous ] 
i No letter of introduction was necessary, no photograp} hat with huge red roses growing upside dowr er the 
j were required if one applied for day-to-day work; no ear. By converting my cur nto two long 
nippy office boy glared at one for daring t me without winding them around my head ur 
} an appointment. The canned drama of the first ten year 
f the twentieth century was considered too lowly and 
despicable a means of livelihood to attract the streams 
ambitious seekers for celluloid fame and fortune whi 
swell the population of present-day Hollywood 
The motion-picture player was looked upor 
ilmost as an illegitimate child in the profession 
Consequently it was rather difficult f 
tagraph, Biograph and other early rY 
panies to interest experienced playe 
and any chance comer who had fair 
regular features and the courage 
apply was at least interviewed, if not 
{ engaged. But all the extra peopk 





necessary had already been engagi Norma Talmadge in 1911. In Ova 


that first day Peg and I applied, and With Antonio Moreno 





Mayo, the casting direct 





















A Scene From The Missing Links. In the Foreground: Wilbur Higby, Hal Wilson, Norma Talmadge, 
Bobby Harron and Constance Taimadge as an Extra Girl 
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I wart on 
v ¢ thday and said 
don't 1 go make f yourself, 
n n ( mu ever nad Ir 
I Ww and 
} wn | Is 
? y in’ id 
t was strutting 
i I dunr 
| ed you tor 
1 not a wee! 
byre eg on the best 
e! [ thought you meant 
\ I do nothir ly, 
R 3 I'll drive Sue Priest 
r f that cousin of 
ir. \ I purred. ‘“‘Sue 
' } 


birthday Lupus 


father watching a hired mar 


i Mr. Van Eck, spitting 


1 1and Sue g ng to name him? 
is, for you, sir—if you don’t mind, 


admitted 
ve down 


Lupu a latne! 








t ep 
i kid ought to git 
! much in the wa 
I to git shaved It 
m respo! e. Now don't 
‘ VO in’t t 
pet | me It W 
la een / 
t t ished me for 
t nmy Rice f 
! ithe aid 
en 
| we t ~ 
| P gimme a 
i t rt - 
ew agow tour 
| ed lL hate 
1a) Lu} 1 
ipper You git 
‘ t bust an arm or 
| things 
( He ponsible | 
M Vi Ie drawled, 
I white | Ww 
t tn es me du 
t the ten f{ ol gray 
t ‘ 1 t t WwW at ent 
vhen he ws UD Vy 
j k on it 
ir t thday Lupu 
te ind git married agair 
me Sne d be xcitl aa 
Here twent He car 
t. I ne een a kid 
r \ 1 ¢ ag f ma 
. ld et iy W te pal 
te é i Van Eck, ‘cause 
‘ tr ike ar ne t 
A WT me Kighteer 
1. If youswung your belt on 
W is Cwsar an’ Rip Van Winkle : 
lhe t yella! You've seen him play 
et, like you.” 
ted : eyebrow toward his wholly 


the county 
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‘“‘And Now You're Done Bein’ Educated, Lupus, 
an’ I Expect You to be Useful Around the Place. 
You're a Grown-Up Feller. Go and Git Washed’’ 


had married a baptized Iroquois woman, and Lupus often 
thought that his father was like a sachem in one of the 
steel engravings downstairs. Sunlight flowed on Mr. Van 
E:ck’s naked shoulders and square, high chest. His face 
continued to be expressionless while he counted bills on the 
bedclothes 

‘Bringin’ up a fool like you, sonny, took the devil out 
I was kicked out of high school my second year. 
It’s bringin’ up a hard kid that makes a feller responsible. 
Carolus ain’t ever given you cause to worry about him. 
He don't even stink of cigarettes. These new kids are a 
wad of trash anyhow. Best they can do is to git stewed on 
gin—it’s a stableboy’s drink, too—and drive their folks’ 
car into a tree once. If Carolus amounted to somethin’, 


ol me. 


you'd be a grown-up man today. You're the nicest feller 
I've ever knew, and I'm fifty-nine years old, Lupus; but 


y THOMAS BEER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BARTOW V. 


March 12,1927 
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you ain’t good for nothin’ but hosses and company. God 


knows, I wouldn’t have you any different! When I see the 
slobs some fellers have for sons, with pot bellies and no 
sand in ’em, I git real religious thinkin’ what a good kid you 
are, and come near goin’ to church or somethin’. Here’s a y 


hundred, Lupus. It may raise hell, but I'll risk it.” 

“You better keep it, pop,”’ said Lupus, tremendously 
moved. “ You’re awful good to me, sir.” 

“I'd be a fool if I wasn’t,”’ the sachem purred, putting 
the bill back in his bundle. He wound around the treasury ; 
a shoe string which was believed to have belonged to the | 
foot lost at San Juan Hill and repeated, “‘I’d be a 
fool. You might run off and leave me with Carolus | 
I'd die of cold.” ! 

“‘Aw, pop! The kid loves you to death!”’ | 

Mr. Van Eck put back his trousers on the pile and 
said, ‘Well, I’m fond of him as can be, Lupus, but 
he ain’t excitin’. You git married, sonny. Mebbe 
some of your next kids would have the devil in ’em.”’ 

‘I ain’t much of a bargain, pop.” 

“The hell,”’ said the sachem, ‘‘you ain’t! You 
got the best blood in New York State in you. You 
won’t never git fat. Itain’t in the family. You was 
a top sergeant in the war and you're the best-lookin’ 
feller in the county, and the nicest. What's a girl 





want?” 





‘I—I ain’t responsible, pop. You said so your q 
self \ 
The sachem rubbed the smooth center of his chest 
with a thumb and said, “No, that’s true. But soor 
as you git responsible, Lupus, this place is yours : 
You can run it from eggs to stallions. You 
Carolus shoved open the gray door with his grand | 
father’s round tin tray and walked noiselessly int« 
the room, as the clock in the hall began to strike 
ven 
‘‘Many happy returns, kid!” 
‘Thanks, dad. Same to you Good mort 
g, Carolus,” said the sachem 
Carolus settled the tray in place where his grand 
father’s right knee would have been if it hadn’t been 
left in Cuba, and recited, ‘‘One foal, sir. Jupiter 
kicked a hole in his stall. There’s a dealer coming | 
from Albany to look at some bulls.”’ 
“*Which bulls, Carolus?” | 
“He didn’t say, sir. Mrs. Clements has the tele 
gram. He just said he’d be here by noon to lool 
at some bulls.” 
The sachem slit a poached egg and purred, “Jiminy! 
People ain’t got any respect for fine stock no more. When 
I was your age, kid, they’d drive miles just to see a good 
bull if they wanted to buy him or not. . . . Carolus, do 
I see you without socks in your shoes?”’ 
Carolus looked down at the inch or two of tan ankle be j 


tween his neat white trousers and his cotton shoes. ‘‘ Lots 
of fellas don’t wear socks in sneakers, grandfather.”’ 
‘““When I was a kid your age,”” Mr. Van Eck said, ‘‘ you 
wouldn’t see a shoe on a feller after end of May. When ] 
got kicked out of high school I didn’t have nothin’ on me 
but a shirt and some crash pants, and I come home by 
cross lots and gardens ’cause the principal—he was a big 
feller—took the shirt off me pitchin’ me out of the buildin’ 
I don’t like them jerseys you kids wear, sonny, ’cause they 
make me think of a girl’s stockin’.” 
Red dye from his jersey seemed to flood up the boy’s yel 
darker face. He shifted one foot or 





low neck and into 

the warm matting and plucked at the breast of the jersey 
‘“‘Wh-what were you expelled from high school for 

grandfather?” 
“T fergit, kid. 

gran’daddy raised the blood out of my back though. He 

was long for havin’ me educated, because he’d missed bein’ 

ion ’cause he couldn’t read > 


It’s forty-some years ago. Your great 





made a sergeant in the rebel 






good. They fired him out of grammar school when he was F 
eight. Kids was hard then, Carolus. I bet ever since this 

house was built, an’ the brick barn, a Van Eck has looked 

through the ladder in the barn while his old man used a ) 
belt on him behind. And none of ’em ever cried a drop 

You're the first Van Eck ever gradjated from high school 

I’m proud of you, sonny.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Carolus, moving his feet. He 4 
stood looking at his ancestor, and Lupus thought how mucl ¥ 
alike they were. It was astonishing. The boy was the 1 
sachem grown young again. 

“O’Brien wants to know do you want the tool shed 4 





whitewashed, sir.’ 
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Oh, th-thunder!” said Lupus. “I told him to whit subject, and young Carolus, wit r 
the tool shed yesterday mornin’!” his wonderful discretion, had n 
That was i.! He was just Lupus! The men would come’ even spoken of the leg to | 
t him to get an order from the sachem, or would take ‘Spit it out 
from Mary Clements or from Carolus. Who minded “Oh, nothin’! 
| him? He was just Lupus, good at training horses, and the “Go on,” said the sachen 
ld man’s son around the place. He was no bargain for dad.” 
ybody. He was just Lupus Van Eck. The dealers from But Lupus had nothing or 
Buffalo and Albany, the imposing men from New York mind. There was some kind of 
o bought horses for the rich, all called his father Mr. ored whirling inside his head 
Van Eck. But nobody ever called him anything but Lupus. it had no name. He said, “ Put 
‘Tell O’Brien to git busy with his whitewash. Andsend your nightshirt before \ ( 
Mary Clements up in a minute to take down some letters. ents comes up to take your lette 
{ Gimme that nightshirt I hate these things for a_ for heaven’s sake!”’ 
, fare thee well, but she’s a preacher's widda. Go on and git “T will. The other mornin’ I 
| ur breakfast, Carolus boy.” out a yell for her, an’ she come 
“Yea, ar.” and took my letters. Then shet ) 
‘Hey, kid,” said Lupus, “‘here’s a twenty for you!”’ me I looked like Rain-in-the-Fac 
{ “Thanks a lot, dad,’”’ Carolus said, and slung his heavy She's a sassy piece. I asked 


| arms around his father’s neck. His face, nuzzling the how she come to marry any su 
man’s cheek, was hot, and his eyes were 


black milk pails slob as Jimmy Clements, and 
vith some emotion at their bottoms. said damned if she could remen 














‘You feel all right, kid?”’ ber, exceptin’ he had cur! 
‘Yeh,” said Carolus, letting go; ‘‘sure ; I'll tell “Jimmy was all right,”’ said | 
| Mrs. Clements to come up, grandfather.” pus, running a hand over hissm 
‘I'd be obliged, sonny. Have a good time at high hair. “‘ Hewaskind ofsicklyt ig 
hool.” of him when he was w 
‘Thanks,” said Carolus, and walked out of the room. swimmin’. He wassweet temper 
‘He’s a sweet boy,” the sachem drawled. ‘“‘I wish he too.” v n me 
ad some devil in him. It’d be the makin’ of you, Lupus, “So are you, son,” the sacher M } 
1 to thrash him once.” purred. ‘I'd give you a thousar r daug f 
‘Aw, shut it off, pop! Quit teasin’ me! You think he’s’ dollars if I seen a welt on Carolus A a Latin grar 
i fine.” you'd put there with a belt. I'd ’ M K ener, } 
| ‘No devil in him. You couldn’t thrash him and not’ give youathousand dollars and I'd Mamma,” said the v 


raise a holler. Sits a hoss good though. Good legs on give him the best hoss on the place thir he iffering fron 
him. Heain’t handsome, though, nor as nice as his dad is.”” if he stood it without yellin’ Mrs. Kitchener pected ( 
Lupus tramped up and down the matting with its smell Go and git your breakfast.” ore tect reel ent. H Ss exa 
f summer and lifted a boot over his father’s wooden leg. Lupus walked up and down the Se ro Rape elieves the Van I lar 
He had never made out why the sachem left this object room again. The colored whirling Sitk Gown With I spose she doe ( 
en feet from the bed. He must have to hop there every in his head probably came from Sun Flaring throug! gl I 
rning. But the leg did not exist in the family’s con- hunger. He had been awake since From Her Spec promoted. Kind V t ( 
versation. Carolus Van Eck, Ist, had no wooden leg. Its five o’clock struck in the hall, think- tactes lier in the rebe r } 
brass-bound peg glittered in the stable yard and sometimes — ing deeply about nothing to beat 
sibly got caught in knot holes of new floors, but there “Go and git breakfast,” Mr. Van Ecl mmat 1; tenant ar 


was no wooden leg. Hired men were cautioned on the ‘‘you'll feel better.” I ne 










“Maybe I will,”’ said Lupus, and went out of the roor Sitting Bu f 
The whole house was painted gray insid Mary Clen you'r pl iw 
| ents said that the first Van Eck in the county must ha idn 
been a man of taste. Generations of men and é to be a toy t. W 






anished off the earth since the wv 1 Was | 






ere the paint still was, smoot} hard let 


as he walked down the stairs 
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“He's a Terrible Old Heathen,"’ 
the Preacher's Widow Drawied. 
“I Think Mamma Has a Private 
Season of Prayer for Me When 
I Get on the Trolley to Come 
Out Here’ 













om that day looking the ce 


anything; 


“He 


jor of 


except for her cheeks, which are 


and her mouth, which was the 


west lipstick. She was wearing 
da hunter’s green felt hat, and 
bunch of black hothouse grapes 

tearing the wrappings outside 
them probably, darling,”’ she said, 
but I had to bring you 
you books, 


i to buy you're so 


many flowers, and I wanted some 


beautiful, and | thought thess 


ll and see 


'’’ | roared at her 


sme 


i Gage ‘You 


you knew that they'd provide you 


ok like Perse pt one Carrying a 
» ne } *? 
an actress for nothing,”’ Cynthia 


1 Calling It destroys all 


one’s 


Does the ‘heil 


"mean that you 


the necessary dramatic finish 
nd | id a very good 

‘ e to ntradict what 

tl ght I have had If 

O ww well you look! I see 


e had a rotten night.” 


’*’ | should have 
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then,” I told her. ‘‘I shouldn’t brag of it if I were you.”’ 


“Oh, I haven’t,”’ she said 


“Tl know love ly 


re 


-ople The 


reason I brought the grapes is because I want you to do me 


a favor 


young man 


red, sulky, perfectly beastly mouth, and eyebrows that 


s nose 


I asked 


meet over | 


“Who is he?” 


I'm terrifically in love with the most 
He looks like the scornful Assyrian 


beautifu 
He hasa 





‘His name is Jack Hun and he’s playing in Yesterday 


just a smallish part, but he 


‘You needn't go on,” I stopped her 


“6 Tac 


k } 


1as told me 


quite enough about what miracles he does with that part. 


He’s one of my regular visitors.” 


“Isn't he too beautiful?”’ Cynthia demanded. 


“7 Don’t 


you adore the way his lashes curl back against his lids?” 
‘I’m afraid there is very little adoration in my relation- 


ship with him,” I said 
When do you want to meet him?” 
“Oh, I’ve met him,”’ Cynthia explained; 


‘“*T suppose he’s personable enough. 


‘but what I 


want to know is what to do to interest him.” 


““No charm, please, Miss Gage,” 


that, for surely it wasn’t possible that she 
self-deprecatory as she sounded and looked. 
‘I don’t make the slight- 
It was perfectly awful.” 


‘But it’s true,”’ she pleaded. 


est impression on him. 


CC 


was my only reply to 


suld feel so 


“Then he’s got something wrong with his head,” I 


grunted. 


“Oh, he thought I was pretty, I guess,” 


Cc 


\ 


nthia said, 


that being so commonplace a reaction she didn’t bother to 


consider it 


could see that. He despised me just a little. 


‘but I hadn’t any mental appeal for him. | 


March 12,1927 








Understands That I Meant the Letters Were Too Lovely for You Ever to Have Written Sincerely’’ 


Hun’s de 


ght that my part ir f B I was so amused by the idea of Jacl 
Gage’s desire to give Bw Ch arles Braekett spising anyone for a mental reason that I thought 
t Ines I ihou Cv I wouldn’t spoil the joke by enlightening Cynt} 
mpressive name of rheu ILLUSTRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR Perhaps she would be able to enjoy it, too, if she 
innot be said to repay found out about Jack for herself 
Cynthia in a way, of course, but As usual I got more than credit for my purely notional “Well, what do you want me to do?” I asked. “‘ Under 
there was ever any real necessity retort. ‘‘ You're so brave!’’ Cynthia said ‘I’ve never take your education? Do you really think you can wait as 
lure to requisition charm from the known anyone so brave as you.” many years as that will require?” 
If you saw Cynthia you would “Well, you must have a pretty miserable acquaintance ‘I thought you might just lend me a little of yours,” she 


answered, opening her eyes wide in an 
most candor. ‘“‘If one of your heroines’’—I write plays 


or used to—‘‘wanted to attract a man, you’d know Just 


how she should do it; and I thought m: » you'd write a 





letter for me—just a little letter.” 
““Well, I won't,” I told her. ‘‘I can’t. I've lain in tl 
damned room so long my brain has gone.” 
“Oh, it hasn’t all gone,” she contradicted me. ‘* There's 
a little left —enough, at least, 
“That's something you must never do,”’ I snapped at 
e third per 


to save your poor Cynthia 


her. ‘‘ You must never speak of yourself in tl 
It smacks of South Sea heroines of a low order.”’ 


son. 
Cynthia said. “I thought I was being 


“I’m sorry,” 


eighteenth century. That’s fashionable now. Your poor 





your despairing Pamela, you know 

It is astonishing how much that magpie mind of Cyr 
thia’s has been able to collect in its skimming flights, and 
how she always manages to use every fruit of her pilferings 
to put one in the wrong 

“Tf I hadn’t been right about my mind I'd be able to 
hink up some cr : 
it is, you stand vindicated, whicl 
you.” 

“But seri 
to her subject. “‘I 


in the night and jot it down. I can’t write him myself. You 


} 


yusly, do please write a letter,”’ she went back 


don’t mean right now, but think up one 


& 
know how my ietters sound 
They were rather wret ed, unless you were alread 
fatuous! nterested in Cynthia 
who received one was. The i 
east ut we n ' ¢ 
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“We Just Looked 
' at Each Other 
Most of the Time"’ ‘Pemms 













































Cynthia talked nsteaqd . t Continued on Page i8 
as she wrote. It’s an 

ke a child’s letter home from boarding school. Cynthia how easy doing that sort of thing becomes when one hast 

hersell said that the sight of pen and ink gave her passionate perspective on the preté nded writer I typed ‘- 





stage fright, and her letters sounded as though that were 

















1 despise n Ie 
“But I have no idea what you talked about,’ I pro- I've been wondering 
a 66 ’ ind finally I've de 
tested, ‘‘or what your relations were 
‘a . ; . . KnoOW the sugar-coate 
Oh, he just said he liked me in A Pretty Penny, and tself for fear of havir 
wasn't it too bad Hope Gregory’s gin tasted like camphor. explanation. | 
Things like that, you know.” : W sits aioe 
| “Which, of course, explains why you think him worthy — than of camp! ar 
J of the lance of my wit!’ I sneered. ‘‘What would be the you to ask because I kr 
- " " murs er t it i 1 \ ’ v 
} use of my concocting something for you to write him j ' } 
> He'd never be able to read a word of your For me to apolog 
; fected as for me 
| ” } er n cunel ! 4 
‘And that is why,” she said, opening a wide-mouthed “eine itgeessnanpesipes Pat . 
snake-skin purse, “‘I’ve brought some of my note paper 
You can type the letter, so that you'll know exactly what rea Wednesdav. if 
you’re turning out. I know how conscientious you are h side five, or F 
14? , i rt nd Sat 
It’s what makes you such a great artist ; 
And I suppose concealed in your hat you are carrying It’s divine 
a notary public to witness your giving me a power of at- Cynthia said wher 
Y torney to sign your name. Or are you, just possibly, plan she read it next 
ning to catch me up for forgery?”’ day. “* You're a per 
‘Oh, I'll get it tomorrow and sign it myself 9 fect Cissie Loftus of 


‘Further bribery,”” I denounced that remark. “No, I the pen. It succeed 





can’t, Cynthia, honestly. I feel rotten and I haven't the — in ng the charn 

guts to do even that much.” I to have bu 
‘Please, Denby,”’ she said. ‘‘ Please.” never quite make 
It wasn’t like Cynthia, I having appealed to her sym I must write m 

pathies. It made me suspect she’d been having a talk wit! name very bad 


one of my damned doctors, who kept urging me to get my mustn't I?” 
mind off myself. “Your most ex 
“And tell whoever put you up to this,” I went on, cruciatingly careful 


“that it’s no use. What I want them to do is to curemy penmanship will 


rheumatic endocarditis, not try to reconcile me with hay justify the little al 
ing it.”’ lusion,”’ I declared 
, ‘Nobody put me up to it,’’ Cynthia vowed, “‘and it’s She scribbled or 
so important to me! I’m simply expiring for love of him of her disjointed 
and you're my only chance. Please! I'll give you a kiss.”’ blots. “I’m so glad 
| 


| ‘“*You’ll give me a kiss anyway,” I remarked churlishl; 
] 





‘*But think,” she adjured me, “ 


how much more you’d ‘cuneiform,’”’ s} 
enjoy it if you knew you'd earned it.” commented. “Tha 
“That’s not my psychology in the least.”’ will impress hin 
“Then that means I’m not to come for my letter to- tremendous) 
morrow,” she said in a wistful voice. **Oh, dear! And I’ve It did. ‘“‘Wha 
got to go now.” the deuce dos 


“Why?” cuneiform mear 





| “Oh, I’ve promised to be at a filthy tea And I'd so were almost tl 
much rather be wit} ] ittere when ne 

‘ ‘ , , 

Then bent over me and gave me the kiss I'd beer the me ifterr 
| ire of lt wa er muct} ce being kissed | a buttert vue na tand 

ose 
‘You have your note, I admitted ‘Oh, I’ve Promised to be at a Filthy Tea 
\ 


And I'd So Much Rather be With You" 
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He ELBERT H. GARY ee 
iping toda VY ° impression of his disposition wher 





j 
i where 
- tten 
ed he 
n eT erful 
r e second 
u } | 
i ede ir = 
‘ t? Peery 
mar of 
If M iT a 
¢ 7 ihored 
y e that 
‘ isiness 
trade w S 
f r might 
t tw ) = 
( irded as 
I ‘ temer 
eT ither 
t mal f 
generat 
mer put 
\ 
ire them that 
, not he ) 
cs t ‘ Mr. J. P 
iined r it 
ma ind impres ! Mr. Morgan at first hand 
‘ eptions, his former associates who are still 
ng ! e now retired from active business life. If the 
going estimat f Morgar contribution to the well- 
» oft ir unt ould come to their notice they are 
te ely to wonder why I should consider it neces 
atte! nto it. The truth about the senior 
M ! we wh to them that they are ur lined to 
! t ual miliar to all 


(\NE w n da tou with business life, however. 
( ) ant ubscribe to tt ew. My own contacts are for 
most part with men who do not need to be told of 

tne Yet on more than one occasion i 

é I have heard chance remarks indicating that 

MI tradit developing which is wholly false. It 

‘ lon ering, and this | given rise to 

ng his methods of dealing wit! 

( ne wa ndifferent to the ew ol 


of public opinion. The 





Morgan as a synonym for 


( m to be pictured as one seeking his 
Ht " t r rnot at the expense t others 
, " 
Té i tT inalVSIS r\ ar t 








n ind to be ogical, inconsistent and 
mu that it of its own weight. It 
lect that one answering this unpleas 
ut i hardly have attracted to him- 
ng, proud and virile figures always 
with J. P. Morgan, to realize how absurd it is. I 
, ity f human beings is too busy to 
t for the trutl however, and there is 
ted picture may become fixed in the 
! nt ng runt would right itself, because 
But it would be a grave loss t 
ine the lesson of Morgan’s life 
‘ et dow ertain reminiscences 
‘ +} , y ; abor of love te 


Chairman United States Steel Corporation 


approached by newspaper r 
porters and some others. There 
was no bitterness or undue an- 
tagonism in his intentions. When 
he was complimented, 
publicly or privately, 








Morgan at Yale in 1908, When He Received the Degree LL.D. 


tribute to his memory, and there is, of course, a deep per- 


sonal satisfaction in making known the truth. The prime 


conside ration, howe ver, 


s that an understanding of the 
qualities that made Morgan great should be 


f incalculable 
value to our people. If these qualities were named by 
his former associates, I believe they would agree on cer- 
tain fundamentals of character and intelligence. But each 
of us puts his own interpretation on these terms, and, after 
all, they are too general to be really descrip‘ive. I believe 
it will be more to the point if I endeavor to describe him as 
I knew him during the most active period of his life, and to 
explain his reactions to triumph and defeat and the every- 
lay affairs of business 


In the three score years of my professional and business 

fe it has been my good fortune to meet many men who 
have figured prominently in the business and industrial 
world, here and abroad, and a considerable number I have 
known intimately. I do not know of one in all that brilliant 
procession who was the mental equal of J. P. Morgan. In 
fact, | have never met another man who was similar to him 
In my opinion his was the most constructive mind we have 
had in the whole business history of our country. He is 


ranked by all as a great financier, but he was more than 


that. If ever there was a business statesman it was J. P 
Morgan. I never knew him to take hold of.an undertaking 
that did not have as its chief hope of success the immediate 
benefit of many, and the unending public good 

Mr. Morgan was physically a strong, vigorous man, and 
in his youth very handsome. When his mind was in action 
his dark eyes shone like coals of fire and his magnetic influ- 
ence over others was beypnd accurate and full description 
When he was dealing with human affairs, however, the ex 
pression in his eyes was that of a tender-hearted, sympa- 





thetic woman. Those who knew him best loved him most 
and trusted him completely. Very frequently his gestures 
would indicate great positiveness, but his mind was com- 
posed and his expressions clear, forcible and distinctive 

When he walked his strides were quick and his footsteps 


indicated alacrity and firmness. 





With all his characteristics he was ordinarily bashful, 


ve. It was because of this diffidence 








he was not inclined to 
respond, 
the keen ol 
close acquaintance he 


hough to 






gave signs of apprex 
ation and _ gratitude 
When he was thanked 
for kindnesses whic} 
he had shown to busi 
ness men he gave n 
recognition, except 
perhaps a smile that 
was almost impercey 
tible. It is believed 
that no keen-minded 
acquaintance wit 
desire to be fair and 
honest ever had occa 
sion to find fault wit} 
Mr Morgan’s final de 
cisions. 

One very good wa} 
to gauge the caliber 
a man is to note ! 
treatment of his em 
ployes and their att 
tude toward him. It 


was always a source of 





comment among thos 
not directly connected 
with the Morgan organ- 
ization. Mr. Morgar 
might be fiery and 
dynamic in his negot 

ations with men meet 
ing himatarm’slengt} 

but he was ever kindly 
and consideratetowa 

those in his service. He had a deep and rumbling voice, ar 

sometimes in the heat of argument it was gruff, but whe: 
he gave orders to his employes his tone was softened and 
gentle. Quite evidently his consideration of these worker 
went far beyond this, for otherwise he could not have 


commanded the extraordinary loyalty shown by then 


Little Room for Compromise 


HE domineering man repulses others, while the don 

nating man attracts them. This is the sharp distinctior 
so many fail to see when they talk of Mr. Morgan. Wher 
man domineers over those who may be weaker, or at a 
disadvantage, he creates anger and hatred and sows the 
seeds of conflict. But when aman dominates, as Morgar 
did, by sheer force of character and intellect, by attracting 
within the spell of his influence strong-minded men wit! 
widely divergent opinions, he wields a tremendous power 


} 


for peace and stability. The utilization of th 


power was 
the chief reason for every great accomplishment of Mr 
Morgan that came to my attention. He had an extraor 
dinary faculty for reconciling men with conflicting views 
t do this 
by compromise. He did it by taking a longer view, 


and he reveled in the exercise of it 


broader and more daring view, than any of his contem 
poraries. 

To such a character compromise was abhorrent unless 
he was first mentally and morally convinced. He regarded 


it as a surrender to wrong, and the great ruling passion of 








his life was to be right —to dother 


at all times. It is sometimes said complainingly of hin 


that he demanded his own way, and that he could not a 
cept any plan but hisown. The truth is that Morgan neve 
determined on a plan until he was confident it was the 


fair and just one, and after that he was willing to fight for 

his conviction. He was a hard fighter, an intent and con 

pelling speaker. When his views prevailed, as they gener 

ally did, his elation was almost bo Hlis eyes blazed 
hi f ryr 


and his face gave every a warance ol delight The con 


f to all his 





tagion of these moments commun.cated 


associates, and I have often thought it was one of the minor 
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things th it attracts imer to hin He , make the n ¢ } - 






elf-contained of his associates feel the thr f achieve m at me time 


ment 














when the pians or views of others prevailed At suc} est , idgn 










ne might have been expected t Vv some irritatior neerit f purt eV 
















































i| isappointment, since he had used every ounce of his was not even a matte I mment ] 
| energy and will in support of his own views. But once he estimate the ad age I 
’ was convinced that the other plan was right, his acceptance what, among others, w 
: was Instantaneous. He did not quibble over details, nor Illustration of the nfiade ‘ 
did he waste time trying to excuse or ¢ n his positior nisned trom ar i er t 
He simply abandoned it. Often this happened after his e explanatior f how the 
associates had given up and were ready to concede that he panic of 1907 was stopped 
was right. I recall one instance of a man who spent two stands out in my memory. It w be [ - 
‘t uccessive days in continuous conference with Mr. Morgan recalled that afew davs after the ¢ 
without reaching an agreement. break in stock prices, when every « 
j “Since this project must be carri ugh on your re was being made to stem the t 
j | sponsibility,”’ said this man at last, “perhaps it will be lapse, a run started on an important 
better to adopt your own method.” New York banking institutior This wa 
‘Not at all,”’ Mr. Morgan answered; ~ your way is potentially far more dangerous than a 
satisfactory.” thing which might happen on the St 
exchange It was recognized instant 
Halting the Bankers’ Panic that If it were permitted to continue 
| might communicate to other ban ind 
— all-day conferences were not uncommort Mr. thus lead to national disaster 
Morgan did not like delays. He would cover more Mr. Morgan was naturally very mu 


ground in a day than many others could achieve in aweek. concerned. He applied himself to tl 

He worked at top speed, and those who tried to keep pace situation and worked out a plan for 
with him were generally exhausted at the end of a long pooling of resources by a score of th 
session, while he would be evidently as keen and energetic lar ’ 

as at the start. When something of unusual importance by a dramatic display of cash. He asked 

was under discussion he ate no luncheon; and even when he _ the opinion of others as to the prospect 
i had plenty of time he ate sparingly in the middle of the of his plan, if adopted, and also as to 

day. Asarule he would order a cup of coffee and a piece of | whether it was believed the necessary 

- pie brought into his office. If somethine occurred to d operation could be obtained. If any man 
1! mand his attention these would be 
pushed aside, temporarily at least, and 

i often he would forget them altogether 
I have said that his power to trans | 
mit enthusiasm was a minor reason for 

is attraction for other men. T 
major one was the instinctive trust 
he inspired. He was the dominating 
figure in any group-—-the natura! 
leader. Men accustomed to command 
elsewhere looked instinctively to him 
for leadership. I do not doubt that , 
many men sought him with the delib $$$ a 






| erate intention of seeking his favor by 
flattery. But they were not long in his 
presence before the studied effort was 
' forgotten. It became the simple and 
natural thing to defer to him. If Mr 
Morgan had not been worthy of this 
extraordinary respect it would 
turned his head. But hé was always 
modest and unassuming. Certainly he 
was never aware of the extent to whic! 
he was trusted. 

In all the years of my contact with 

m I never knew anyone to doubt his 
personal integrity. Nearly every other 


With Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 
of the Metropolitan Museum 

















A Man Whom Men Trusted 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Morgan in London About 1908 the vere know! 
At Left 





Mr. Morgan in France t ‘ f emr . 4 
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eorge lil. Jay ame@ the Bourlke 





On il J83 @@IIn By Bertram Altkey 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 





Yes, I Know That You are Cross, and Feel Hurt and Bitter With Me, Dear Mr. Jay,’’ Cooed Mrs. Jenifex:Johnstoun, ‘‘Because I 





Made a Trifle More of This Foolish Money Out of the Wyke Waste Transaction’’ 





W passed through the grind plates sitting one morning in his office, wondering what “Fruit?”’’ he inquired dubiously. 
t be expressed —which operated could possibly have happened to folk in need of the serv- “Fruit or vegetable—what do I care, Jay? There'd be 
y miller of 5 Finch Court, ces of a high-class agent, heard sounds from the outer just as much money in it if you called it a rosebud. Smell 
wn -to himself-—as Mr. George office which indicated to his ready perception that his of it, man, and then guess what it is.” 
t few, indeed, etched clerk, Gus Golding, was engaged in stemming the impulsive George smelled at it. “‘A very poorly flavored produc 
the mental apparatus of tide of none other than the large and highly vociferous — tion,’”’ he stated emphatically. 
enturous gentleman named Mr. Bourke himself. Big Mr. Bourke bellowed mirthfully. ‘“‘ Yes, maybe 
tle George had done quite a There were several duties in which that alert young but does it remind you of anything?’ he demanded 
Mr. Hungerford Bourke cockney, Mr. Gus Golding, excelled. But as a tide stem- ““No,”’ said Mr. Jay flatly. ‘‘ Not of anything I care to 
e, Hungerford had dis- mer of men like Mr. Bourke, Gus was not much. At his be reminded of. What is it anyway?” 
1 embittered at heart, in mildest, Hungerford Bourke was an overman, one of the Hungerford, clearly excited, emitted smoke apparently 
Naturally he took wit overriding, overbearing, overwhelming kind we all know so from all parts of his features, including his reddish beard 
well and suffer so sadly ‘Squeeze it and see,”’ he commanded in the tone of one 
tland with the openly George H., listening intently, heard Gus overborne, per who invites a hesitant child to take a dip in the lucky 
irge quantities of gold dust ceived the door of his private office open more or less _ bran pie. 
inhabiting that minute dot violently, was aware of a large, sun-bronzed, overhanging Gentle George squeezed the “‘fruit,’’ which yielded 
rford, wi had found it presence before his desk, a deep and sonorous voice boom- rather easily to the pressure and squirtsomely exuded al 
and breezy mannered Mr ng in his office, a flash of strong white teeth, a red, hairy over his hand a jet of yellowish, rather viscous fluid that 
renewing Mr. Bourke’s a hand, and a small, shiny, leathery-looking globule about smelled excessively of Brazil nuts and looked like colored 
erha ys for probably the size of a walnut lying on his blotting pad, where the — castor oil 
day of judgment to the — said hairy hand had violently deposited it ‘“*Monkeys,” said Mr. Jay, rather sourly, as he wiped 
might prove to be. But in tl Hullo, Jay! There you are then! Here’s old Hunger his hands —‘‘ monkeys would be charmed with it. But me 
ford Bourke back again! Hey? Oblige me, Jay, by smell I can’t see re 
me amazement that the ng that fruit on your blotting pad, will you, Jay?”’ e half an inch in front of your nose,”” Mr. Bourke 
f e was half ynically, half Glad to see you, Bourke,” said George H. in the brief finished the observation for him, and continued: ‘*Now 
neighboring denizens of that tyle he reserved for clients like the abrupt Bourke, put you sit still and quiet and listen, Jay, and I'll tell you some 


é anxious ng brass out the cigar box and studied the thing on his blotting pad news. That’s the Bourke oil bean, and I am the or 





ee 










America!” Mr. J 
were 


Sout! 











hat you returning te 








lized man in existence who knows where it 


Vas discovered by me in South America 


ay stared “Bu 


» Africa, 
























gold dust from the native 
| Mr. Bourke grinned rathe r isly t ig 
| heard and turned his profile to George H Notice ar 
| thing, Jay?’’ he demanded. 
George started a little, for it wa mpossible te 1 
noticing that Hungerford Bourke was an ear 
‘*Man, where’s your left ea demar 1 the Squire 
paling slightly. 

' “Back in Bourkeville--at least that’s where I last saw 
i) t,”’ roared Mr. Bourke. ‘Cu it off by order of the 
] hief, my own blood brother, n i! That’s what the 
iy natives of Bourkeville did to me man who had fathered 
i | them like—like a father! The man who had done them the 
! honor of naming the colle r ivels they called 

| their village after him! The m A 1 introduced the 

boon of general insurance to them eturn for a few 
p measly handfuls of gold dust! 

“Why? What r Wh: id | ¢ them to have 

my ear snicked off in that wa | ‘ ou, Jay. That 

| untrustworthy hound with the « ce, Tattenham, I 

ent over to look after n terests, played those natives 

| up for their gold dust in a way would shame sharks, 

Jay. He wrung ’em out, he hung ’em up to dry, and he 

| then quit, leaving them hung oO meet another whit 

man—which just naturally had be me. I dropped into 

the village just as they were good and hot and ready. Well, 


they let me off light 


b 


spared my life, but fined m 


it be 
t by a stinging lizard tha 
| the jungle. That kind of k 
{| and | tried South America 
unch that there was 
country. Well, there was 
and I found it. 

1 know where the vine tha 


way in 





somet! 


hat’s it 


iz me, the man who got himself 


t time to save the chief —they 
and fired me out into 
lled my interest in Africa, Jay, 

Had: 


e@ an ear 


t—a white-hot 





nstin 
ing waiting for me in that 
I went into the interior—a long 
that bean. Jay, man, 
eurs that 


bean grows like a 
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weed A 4 
nderstand eg ) 
ive uu got ar t 

















(ré J H 
ry ised S yw ‘ 
If N et me ( j . 
w give mé 
iu writte 4 
egetanble é 
elation t mode mm<¢ ‘ 
a ind lite as se 
But Mr. Bourke s ] 
tense t i 
i hig paradox if Specie t 
m it is i TY ] TY i t 4 t 
wl ending it ning yé 9 \ 
wher t Y tive 1’ } r Yr yg ir 
ae ola 1aqaie wi seems ir f I 
way but dead straight i A 
imself while doing s 
You wrote a bool 
“Wh not Yes iy ’ g } ‘ 
Humph! Well, what’s r t 
bean?”’ 
The squire t K anotne at s t { 
It’s a fine, full-bodied there ! exan 
tnat ne said < it is racking bra i 
knew abou vegetable is, which was less t iv ( ew tiunge i 
about mineral 0 | snares Ay d Is ISpe ct tron t € KI 1\ J 
viscous character that we have here an ne of the that way. Ea fy 
fatty oils—of a very -um—catholic character.’ ipfu good 
**What d’ye mean by catholic character, Jay?’ bawled full of ‘em. Ar 
Mr. Bourke suspiciously money left t 
“‘T mean, roughly, that it can be put to many important got two hundred t 
uses.” and the whole Sim Yar 
“Well, I know that, and I haven’t writter ‘ ( 
about it,’ interjected Hungerford. ‘And | t 1 Continued on Page 68 





It Was the Brutal Mr. Bourke Who Had to Spoil It. 








“‘Why?’’ He Bawled, Laughing. ‘“‘Why? Because You Got the Wrong Impres 


he day, was 





the fire. I 


Kground. 





See 


ver, drop 
it ave 
imon eg 
is tne ( 
shed. | 
Act i 

If not re 

tolen. 


and tl 


* asked Donovan 
a coat pocket 
He says he 
se name he forgot to get.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


''' He Cried. ‘“‘You Can Look at My Hands All You Want to Yet! 


ht him to the 
friends among the 
‘lal erty 


’an Road toc 





By William J. Neidig : 


GRATTAWN 


obtained at prices absurdly low. Later he became a kind of 
wandering pawnbroker. In the early days he bought his 
diamonds openly. Later he could not operate so, but had 
to buy and sell by stealth 

‘I'd like to see these rough diamonds,” said Donovan 
**Does the Head know?” 

‘Couldn’t say. Probably not.’ 

The seized parcel of diamonds proved to consist of thirty- 






two stones, ranging in weight from one to two carats. 
Stolen diamonds commonly run much larger. 
nearly as Donovan could tell, they ranged from top crys- 
tals to jagers. Stolen diamonds seldom run so even in 
color, nor is their quality so uniformly high. Furthermore, 


In color, as 


none of these stones had been acid cleaned, yet none bore 
They had therefore 
been stolen prior to the concentration of the matrix ore 


a trace of grease from the pulsators. 


that bore them. 


That which caught Donovan’s eye, however, was not so 
much the uniform size of the diamonds, nor their relative 
smallness, nor their even quality, but an external tint as of 
amanengaged thinned-out carmine upon the white cheeks of some of 


them. Rough diamond en bear a film of matrix mater 


that dims their true color 


This tint in no way 


resembled 
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We WEIGHT Olf EVIIDIENCE 


at 


CONDON 


might have 
were 


doors. 


** Let’s see your 


f 
I 


rom 
seemed warmer, brigl 
‘*What’s that red color on that stone 


indicating the largest of the encrimsoned diamond 





My Hands are Clean!"’ 


1 
hear 


1] 
ali seemed 


] 


} 


} 
sucn 


»D 
t 
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a film. 


It showe 


ter, cleaner, 


like a p 


i” 


The officer gla 
sh arply After a 
said, ‘‘ You notice 


Y 


I 


gme! 


e asked, 


know rough diamonds a little 


What do you tl 


nkK 10 1S 
‘Just at a crazy gues 4 
“Sure! Take a it b 
folded.” 
‘It looks like blood to me, 





too,”’ said Flaherty 


| Donovan nesitantly 


‘*Human blood? 

“If it’s blood, it’s humar 
blood.”’ 

‘But what would | d be 


doing on arou 





that?”’’ asked D in ther 

The officer smiled grim 

‘This does seem to be a prett 
} 


young diamond 


Most di: 


stains 





to wait until they’re cut and 
mounted.’ 

‘I wonder w it got 
there this blood.’ 

“T think the walloper may 
have hurt | n d 
Flaherty, meaning the opp 
site 

Have you looked to see 
Again Donovan caught 
smile, and hastened to add, 
“He didn’t, but he might 
have had blood on his fing 
or clothes somehow. Blood 


wouldn’t just happen.” 
“No, it wouldn’t just hap 


pen 


I make the 


tal 
et 


less that 


the man who sold these dia 
monds had to climb throug! 


barbed-wire 


fence 


at night 





Still, it might be the wallope 
who had to do it. Care to se« 


him? 


‘I'd like to wat 


him over.” 


They found the 


seated upon the plank couc! 


in his cell, his 
chin cupped in 


you loot 


old Boer 


bluish-yellow 


is hand, | 


frayed hat still pulled over |} 


] 


greasy locks. The 


dressed in 


mole 


man Was 
cin 





farmer. His faded work s} 

dust-stained coat and trousers 
and thong-bound bluche 
shoes that might have beer 
fashioned from elephant 


hide, so thick 


The man addressed jammed his thick fingers 


they were, and 
so old they 


ice out of 


a prolonged exister 
ands, Oom Paul,” Flaherty began 
nto the 
nspected 


pockets of his coat and refused to let them be 


‘*What’s the matter? 


cat | tai 


‘Easy, e: 


goods. 


' 


asy. 


rget we 


shouted the Boer, lifting his worrie 
Don't 
I want to see your hands.” 


caught ) 


Have you blood on them?” 


ieyes 


The Boer exploded into a string of curses 
( 


which was lost upon either of his auditors. 


hands yet!”’ 
‘You're a stubborn old stump,” 


might be an Irishman like me now, or my Iris! 
If you were out of this ja 


Listen, Slim Piet: 
find the man who sold you those diamonds an 


buy them back.” 
**T ram them down h 


‘ 


w his n 


When I 


ame 





‘Now you're talking sense. 
jail, but inside it. You can’t look for him. You « 
What's 3 : 

ut I 


is throat!” 


} 


cried the 


But you’re n 


ur next best bet? 


m!”’ 


t 


he cried behind the smoke of them 


said Flal erty 


‘You 


friend here 




















|. “Johann Tafelberg. What do you think asked Fla go-hetween. He’s just a good-hearted, ignorant t 


{ herty, turning to Donovan. ‘‘ Ever hear that name?” We'll have to question him,” said Flahert 


‘That’s that,”’ said Flaherty. ‘‘He gave a made-up If this man identifie miw 
name. What did he look like —this farmer?” The old Boer sprang to his feet i ( urge 
Just Boer farmer.” with hatred accused the man he scribed t t 
Tall man?” himself the thief He te me he se them f t i 
“Like me,” replied the Boer He say he have the right. How can I know H 
‘Slender or fat? We'll fetch hin n within ten minute ‘ 
“Lean like me.” Flaherty. 
“Light hair like yours?” Phe prisoner glared at him as if the words had frame 
‘**Black,” said the Boer. threat against himsell; then, ning r 
“Blue eyes?” his mind, with a sudden dran é 1 out im 
‘Not blue, no. Brown, maybe.” hands | )' INOVAN 
‘Did this man wear a beard?” ‘See!”’ he cried. ‘You can look at my hands all } ther t 
No beard. Smooth face.” want to yet! My hands are clean!” it the exe ; 
‘“*How was he dressed?” Donovan accompanied the policeman upon his new 
“Just farmer’s clothes.” rand. As they passed out into the street Flaherty point r 
‘Was he on foot or in a wagon?”’ to a narrow entrance leading to the upper floors of an ant l 
‘“‘He drove a team—good horses and a good wagon.” juated building given over to tenants equally antiquated He 
Black horses?”’ “The I. D. B. I'd like to catch does business in that Ye D 
“No, not black. One was white and the other was big room with the gold letterir We know he buys diamond new knowledge \ 
bay, blind in off eye.” but we can’t catch him with the goods—neither him 1 thieve 
hat’s getting it down a little,” said Flaherty his partner.”’ The H 
“It might pay to look for this Boer farmer with the The lettering read “ Jacob Klinger & Co., Loans.”” Dor ! r \W 
wagon and team of horses,’’ Donovan suggested. ‘‘ Thoug in knew the firm by name, but not | ght. He hadr Continued I e 34 
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“No,” replied Flahe rty. ‘‘You might do that, but it how a Bos armer ever got past t min¢ 
would take too much time. You don’t know where he'll be me.’ t A 
by then. The time to find him is now. If you can’t look for If only he had ama n hin mi i! 7 
him yourself, the next best thing would be to get someone s full of Boer farmers driving tean 
else to look for him—let the police find him. Perhaps he’s ‘He had a big blue wart or nose,” t } 
still in town.”’ inteered 





“*He’s three-four blocks off,’’ said the Boer. ‘Say that again!” cried Fla 
“‘Who was it—a Kafir?”’ “A hig blue wart right there, w 
“Boe r farme r like me I tell you already yet.”’ lar smo t! Mrs Piet Burger rea 7 
“How long had you had the stones when you vy We passed him on the street as we 
arrested?”’ 8) T ar ad Kn W i m da tt T¢ ne t 
‘You see me buy them. How long is that?” n is 
“Inexact,’”’ said Flaherty. ‘I didn’t see you buy then He went into Haggerty’s st 
I merely saw you looking them over.” Jan Smoot’s honest,”’ persisted D 
“Ten minutes!”’ the Boer shouted. “You never can te L know he wor ra t liy 1) 
‘Call it an hour and forty minutes, all told at’sno woman. Piet Burger's widow doesr now of the I 
ong time. You're sure he didn’t give you his name?” monds.” 
“He say Johann Tafelberg, but I know better.”’ Pert aps the real thief has been using Jan Sm t i liamond iw 


‘“*T never did,”’ replied Donovan. ‘You won’t arrest him, Flaherty?” \ | 


























He Again Paused 





to Look About Him, Ahead Lay the House of Tragedy, Now Become a House of Mystery 
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wagon. Some day he will go back to 
me good in the world.’’ Westinghouse 
Edison jeered at, Robert Fulton ridicul 
( lyear had to become a showman and wear Int 
t ler to prove his point. The idea 
‘ d that bread and milk were the only things 
e could safely buy on the hand-to-mouth system, 
the ymmor tion about meeting a business 
n is to f 1 lot of men outright, smashing the 
inization that had been carefully built up and 


away the money that had been put into 


On the Road to Mandalay 


! ‘ es! i few yea 
t is the idea that the 
Now gument neern the 
eme ( I r t 
r ¢ it ‘ 
estore r ave ye 
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y Floyd W. Parsons 





A Snow Motor in Switzerland 


laboratories. Now our men of science can command at- 


tention without turning themselves into clowns. 


We ap- 


preciate how fortunate we are to have people among us 


who 


Whe 


FROM WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


be the Highest in the World, 110 Stories Above the Street 


look at the apple on the tree and wonder why it grows 








n the Larkin Tower in New York is Finished it Will 


nesses. 
in style or habit. 
stop wearing corsets the manufacturers found themselves 
floundering in a rough sea with no land in sight 


rather than how 

tastes; who art 
more interested’ in 
the structure of 
gold than in its 
possession. TI 1S 
new attitude has 
made possible thx 
harnessing of the 
River Shannor 
and the construc- 
tion of a dam 
across the Jordar 
It has put auto- 
mobiles on the 
road to Mandalay 
and built a rail- 
road throug! 
Hood's 


Sherwood Forest. 


» 
robndiIn 


Change 


LONGER 


N° 
4 is the moderr 


scientist classed it 
the category ol 
dreamers, for | 
present achieve- 
ments in industry 
represent the most 
startling happen- 
ings in all history 
He has made 
possible to pro 


duce radio 





from the hulls 
oats, buttons from 


co cot 


S, poke 


cenips Irom cneese 


and umbrella har 
dles from milk. A 
dozen new syn 
thetic products in 
the past two years 
have revolution- 
ized basic busi- 
Not a day passes without some important change 
When American women decided to 


pome 
who had not thought far ahead tried to stave off 
defeat by crying out against feminine degeneracy and 
the moral dangers of the corsetless waist. The wiser 
ones, recognizing the futility of trying to buck suc! 
an issue, sought a way out through producing a new 
article with a new name, conforming to the latest 
thoughts on health and hygiene. 

The introduction of bobbed hair brought ruin to 
entire industries. It put a serious crimp in bus 
nesses manufacturing hair nets, ribbons, hairpins and 
hair ornaments. The decline in sales of hair nets wa 
felt as far awayas China, where it caused unemploy 
Short hair 


ment and distress in certain districts 


changed the whole character of the millinery bu 


Ss 





ness, proving the influence on industry of nothing 
more serious than a mere change of style 

No longer is it possible to know where the benefit 
of a new discovery will fall. Without telephones 
there would not be room on city streets for people 
carrying important messages. Without elevators we 
could not live and work in skyscrapers. Studies 
plant physiology not only helped farmers and 
lizer manufacturers but added millions to the freight 
revenue of railroads. An investigation of the moon’ 
craters now going on may produce knowledge 
great value in steam engineering 
leveled. 

A manufacturer may find his business jeopardized 
by a discovery in a packing plant. That is one reason 





Fences have beer 


why a great corporation has just split a $12,000,000 
bonus among eighty of its executives as a reward for 
initiative and foresight 

Its climate made England the cent 


e grea 
textile-producing industries. Later, when it was de 
cided to start a similar business here in the United 
States, climate again Wa the decid ar 
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sed a possible improvement worth thousar 
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Accident Plays its Part tant 









































} _ ger sunnhhndy in France, while experimenting ir " 
4 laboratory, inadvertently opened the wrong valve glass t 
4 Before he could rectify nis mistake several drop in admit tne 
f 
A New Bomb to Foil Payroll Bandits, Which Not ture settled in a glass tube that was part of the apparatu tra t 
\ Only Throws Out a Heavy Smoke But So Discolors His elation knew no bounds, for here at last was the end t ‘ 
' the Money That it Cannot be Passed of the long search for liquid oxyger Again an a lent Science 
created an industry and gave us an explosive farsaferand non 
43 New England was the beneficiary \ few years agosome mightier than dynamite pointe 
chemists and engineers started to analyze the problem Nothing equals in dramatic value the simple that 
| Their studies showed that every textile fiber, plant or ani- of scientifie achievement. The spray f dissolved gu i 
mal, is hygroscopic; so much so, in fact, that these fibers cotton as a substitute for the hand painting of automobil e and w 
are used In delicate instruments as detectors of moisture bodies has saved one manufacturer alone $10,000,000 bel 1 
When dry, the fibers get brittle and break, but when which he would otherwise have had to invest. The mere _ that it out 8 Bevel Mirror Gaide for Met 
placed in air of the proper humidity they twist in such a_ discovery that seventeen drops of solder and not eighteer the ‘ ists at an Intersection of Th 
Way ast lock themselves secure y together when draw! were needed in « osing @ Can Sa ed ar compar 340,00 ne; t Roads at Ashf 1, £ 
into a yarn. This made it clear why atmospheric condi ast year t 
tion Is the vital factor in textile manufacture Industrial chemistry was asked to provide a paint tha the in before re 
With this knowle n hand, the engineers eventually could be applied quickly, would dry rapidly and be toug problen H 
succeeded in producing indoors any climate that might be hard and resistant to the elements. It had to have some of ilty by putting in w A 
} desired. This means that we can now take the climate to the properties of glass and yet not crack, and must be pr window t thousar 
the industry instead of having to take the industry to the against the action of oil, grease and acids. The researc! react people gene 
[ climate. As a result of this development, the South workers accepted the challenge, and now the newest t now we 
juilding its own textile industr making it unrecessar\ ing for automobile bodies i preparation that yi tine ! gia 
any longer to ship 
eotton across the 
ocean. Now te 
tiles are even be 
ing produced ir 
Southern Califor 
nia, which sectior 
because of its e 
P treme variation ir 
atmospheric co! 
ditions from noor = 


to night, wou 
have been the la 


place in the world 


would fave ) In Re 


ated an 


Cheese Plated 






Manat 


— same 


rT 








A Race Between Two Yachts, One Fitted With the New Fiettner Rotor and the Other With Sail, Was taved on the 
River, Beriin, to Determine Whether the Sail or the Rotor Was the Better Means of Utilizing the Wind fe , ef r 
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Ww 
é ate 
i 
| 
ited 
' t 
refining the product So did 
Indian, who gathered roots and pungent 
nd added his bit to the flavoring 
t esent Creole dishes are a combina- 
World cooking. It stands supreme 
mi t y? 
It 156 ‘ place n tne ld Fre ! 
| e Wa it er who opened 
( n with | hputene hop H 
te vith red wine and calf’s liver 
He prepared the liver by first washing it 
Cher irded it with bacon. The larding 
ha hollow needle. The bacon or soft 


and drawn through the liver 


} ives the liver laced with long 
He placed an ey ize piece { 

! When the butter got hot he 
1 a turnip, a liced very 
“ d bay leaf in and allowed 
i \ not until then that he added 
W it pint of consomme He 

Cayenne pepper and salt 
t evtitona W e and 
t minutes 


\ ‘ wa plunged t 
evea the se et 
nh of his neat But 
t t the water receded 
ttempted each the fruit 
I ry nished eve 
ive to do to mak 
t ce me int 
tne dior of ¢ 
pia be yue s patrons 
I ind inhaled the 
‘ igh tne crest 


ed inm te 
n rn mu e wit 
It inds ipreme 

! t ni m fenne 

‘ ce ind nr 
meg, tt me ind Ve“ 

1 erstand Ww 

\ ‘ i 
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You Could Actually 
Smetl Yourself a Good 
Meal ifthe Wind Hap: 
pened to beinthe Right 
Direction 


The Creole brought over the Old World legends with his 
native spices. Fennel was dedicated to Saint John and 
made the scrawny fat, at the same time giving strength to 
the weak. Orpheus said that the eating of sorrel and car- 
rots would win a maiden’s love. Rosemary was for remem- 
Fennel, worn over the heart, induced perpetual 
gayety. Venus first raised sweet marjoram, which is why 


Musso- 


lini may be successful in erasing old Italian superstitions, 


prance. 





bridal couples are still crowned with it in Greece 


but I'll bet an old straw hat that he cannot stop Italian 
maidens from wearing corsages of sweet basil, for it is 
popularly supposed to start sympathy fermenting in the 


hearts of the sterner sex 





Begue’s larding of liver bourgeoise did not mean that he 
used our popular conception of lard. In this case, “‘lard”’ is 
the French term for “‘bacon.’’ Larding started in France 
when an Italian chef came north to compete with the French 
cooks, preparing the dinner which was to celebrate the mar- 
riage of one of the Medici to the son of Francis I. They guve 
him a fish to prepare, and being dissatisfied with the dry- 


lard 


ss of the fish, he was struck with the bright idea of 


stulling, it with bacon. This was a revolutionary 





He Then Added One Bay Leaf, Chopped Fine 
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By GEORGE RECTOR 


HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


thought in cuisine 
Now when you stufl 
a turkey with oysters 
or a roast with mush- 
rooms, you are lard- 
ing them. Larding 
permeates the roast 
and supplies the nec- 
essary moisture 
which prevents the 
meat from becoming 
parched and falling 
flat. 

Sassafras was the 
important herb used 
by one chef in pre 
paring his gumbo filé 
Do not confuse “ filé”’ 
with the French 
**filet,’”” which means 
meat, fish or chicken 
which has been sepa- 
rated from the bone 
The Creole filé is a 
powder made by the 








Choctaw Indians 
from the tender 
leaves of the sassa 
fras. The Choctaws 
had a monopoly on 
the filé by the right 
of eminent domain, 
for they gathered it 
on their reservation 
between the Mobile 
and Mississippi riv 
ers. The squaws col- 
lected the leaves and 
spread them on stone 
mortarstodry. They 
pounded them into 
powder, strained the 
powder through a 


sieve and sold it at the French Market in New Orleans 


The Indians also used the sassafras for many medicin: 
purposes on their later reservation at Bayou Lacomt 
The Creole saw the culinary possibilities of pulverized 
sassafras, or filé, and originated the now famous gumbo file 
It was a favorite on the Mississippi plantations and ir 
the New Orleans restaurants. The gumbo can be made 
with chicken, rabbit, turkey, oyster, shrimp or cabbage 
There is a different recipe for each one, but I will give you 
the famous one used by our chef in preparing it with chicken 


Gumbo Filé With Chicken 


FURST, he went to the old French Market and bought a 
large tender chicken, direct from manufacturer to con 
sumer, with all brokerage charges eliminated. I want t 
lay stress on the fact that Creole cookery was not only very 
fine but that it also incorporated in its doctrines that most 
namely, economy. He 


important of all kitchen utensils 
cleaned and cut up the chicken as if preparing it for a fric 
assee. After sprinkling a liberal amount of salt and pepper 
on the disjointed chicken, he cut two large slices of lear 
ham into dice. He chopped one large onion, three sprigs 
of parsley and one sprig of thyme up very fine. He next 
dropped two table spoonfuls of butter—or one of lard 
into a very deep stewing pot. 

When the butter or lard got hot he place d in the chicker 
and the ham, covered the pot closely and allowed it to fry 
for about eight minutes. He added the chopped onion, 
parsley and thyme and kept stirring to prevent burning 
After this was nicely browned, he added two quarts of 
oyster water and another two quarts of boiling water. The 
oyster water was not added until it was thoroughly heated 
He then added one bay leaf, chopped fine. Anybody who 
tried to add two bay leaves would have to do so over our 
chef’s inanimate body. One bay leaf was exactly the right 
amount to balance the scales of gastronomy. He cut a 
pepper pod in two, removed the seeds and dropped in half 
of the pod 

If you try to prepare this dish, remember to remove t 
seeds from the pepper pod; and only a red-pepper pod w 
suffice. Did our chef drop in half the pod without further 
He did not. That half pod must also be halved 


before it disappeared in the deep stewing pot. This almost 


ceremony ¥§ 
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ween. 
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owed the gumbo to remain on the stove three minutes and actually succeeded in gett 

then dragged the pot away from the fire. He had mean years from the state legislatu 

while prepared the serving tureer if } rie, or hot- but it happened during t ( t 

water bat! the South, in the chaot \ 
He was ready now to add the sassafra é. Hedid this Howard had branch offices a New O 




















































and qadauy daraw ga ree I 


me 





uirring very thoroug with the othe nd. No time spread all over the r 
vas lost then in pouring the gumbo into the hot tureens, agents in ev t e Unite te ( 
4 warmed er again He se ed it with rice which had beer of $50.000 s ; 
boiled until every grain was a distinct unit. The rice was John M f New } 
never boiled with the gumbo, but iS Sé ed separately ir Morris Park race tra rea r 


, 
ts own individ 
a“ ‘ 


wo spoonfuls of rice w 





about the right amount for 


iY each dish of gumbo 
This s probably the most 


that I know I admit that 
the recipe is fairly puzzling, 
| 
i 


as the Creole seemed t 





preparation of rice Was an 
other item in Creole kitchen 
4 ritual. The chef picked the 


rice clean and washed it in 


} cold water, rubbing the 
rice between the hands t 
remove all dust He then 
1 poured off the old water and 
added fresh, repeating this 
operation three times. He \ 


illowed a quart of water to 


come to a boil, adding a 


easpoonful of salt. He did 


' 
not throw in the rice u 
the water was red hot. This 
prevented the rice from 
ellying ina mass. After it 
had boiled twenty minutes 
the chef drained off the 


water, then placed the rice 





} in an oven so that the heat 
[ n the dry oven would ab- 
sorb all the me n the 
rice At the end of ten 


minutes the rice was puffed 
and flaky .each kernel be ing 
as distinct and as beautiful 
asa solitaire. The chef was 
exacting about his rice, be- 
cause that staple is served 


with chicken, fish, vegeta 





bles and all Creole gravies 











j 
Bouillabaisse 
The Louisiana Lottery 
r s 
| ee ages R figured largely | 
4 in the old-time Creol 
cooking, and the wines of 
New Orleans were so fra- 
grant and delightful that 
our old boy friend, William | 
Makepeace Thackeray, 
stopped off there on his } ~ 
\merican tour and bought a 
a big supply of Creole wine A Fountain Murmured Faintiy Near the Entrance of the Western Piazza, and There Came From 
forconsignmentto! is home the Shadows of the Fig Tree the Sweet and Plaintive Cooing of Doves 
n merry old Albion 
| This item may raise a tempest in the teetotalers’ teapots that would stand for a lot n gy. So he Ni 
it facts are the truth as surely as pigs are pork, and you Orleans and threw in with Howard e lotte 

cannot dilute history For that matter, New Orleans ng bigger and bigger. In order t 
boasts, or did boast, of being the proving ground for many chances of having its fairnes pute 
a high-powered liquid explosive. The Zazerac originated in the seal of honesty on the hazardous speculat M f 
the Zazerac bar, where fifteen white-coated bartenders d two famous ex-Confederate office f f 

/ swung thirty elbows in an effort to make the supply equal the drawing of the fortunate mber Phese t i ‘ 

4 the demand. The Zazerac was a cocktail and was the fore had won an imperishable fame in the r t ed the 

unner of the liquid flame employed by both sides in the \ t mention their name t igh the 

ite wal tte A f ( 
Ram Was noted I ts gin ft e least sald about pre t mor é " ' ‘ ‘ p 
] that, the better. The Gem was a nice restaurant in the pulled out of the whee ( 
- French quarter and ran its string out like a good | near-by orphan asylun 
' ard player. Madame Eugene started another sma However, every man w tr gal ‘ xe 
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n ce 5 houses sleepin’ 


od nahs; de tourists, 
de guides fo’ de battle 
nto de es De boys, dey 
ng back her 
t ear more distinctly, 

t a 
I aem et sne 
he square she stopped 
’ ming toward her 
Ni newcomer in Get 


reature with a 


I é ‘ t hiess smile 
‘ illed aunt ) 
‘ ‘ 
me dinnah what de jedge 
impkin pie er 
ind de black mar 
gitroun’. Dat’s 
I Ise replete w 
r explained Fl 


Thanksgiving Day, 





““‘Whah's de People?’’ She Asked. ‘‘Dis Am de Night. Is Dey 
Goin’ to Let de Boys Stick?’’ 


old 


rd the center of Gettysburg. 


on ol a gray 
d slowly toward 
he shawl which enveloped her, nor hersun- 
arge basket and staff gave her tiny figure 
talked as she walked, to no 
rself. She looked back, and to 
ft, in search of human beings 
me fo’ de sake ob comp’ny,” 
( mp't ; all gone else- 
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figed One Hundred and Twenty 


By Elsie Singmaster 


,shE2GCST OSA TED ar om t. GOULD When I comes back Ise goin’ to get some 


A real lady would have taken this delicate hint, 
but Mrs. Neff started on her way. Then she looked 
back. ‘‘How old are you, Flo?” 

“Hundred an’ twenty,” said Flo proudly. 

Oh, Flo!” 

‘“‘T is a hundred and twenty.” 

‘That would mean that you were born in 1806.’ 

“‘Dat’s ‘zactly de year.” 

“That was before Abraham Lincoln was born.” 

‘Dat can easy be. Him an’ me was ‘bout de 
same age when he was heah durin’ de war.” 

‘‘Do you remember the battle?” 

"Member de battle! Ise de chief wo’ker. De 
doctahs, dey say, ‘Heah, Flo, is a bucket ob blood. 
You take dis out an’ empty it. Heah ie 

Mrs. Neff gave a little shriek. 

is heah is a ahm,’”’ continued Flo in a louder 
and more determined tone, gesticulating meanwhile 
as though she tossed these objects to Mrs. Neff. 
‘“**Heah is a laig.’” 

Mrs. Neff was repelled, yet fascinated. ‘“‘ Were 
you a slave?” 

“Slabe? I was hitched up and dribed wid a 
whip.” 

So ancient, so weird, so shriveled, did Flo look 
that her statement seemed not incredible. Her 
tragic tone accomplished what cheerfulness could 
not accomplish— Mrs. Neff presented her with a 
quarter of a dollar. 

“You come round tomorrow and I'll have some 
things for you.” 

““Whah you lib?” asked Flo. 

“On Hale Avenue.” 

“*T see,”’ said Flo, with subtle meaning. ‘‘In de 
new paht ob de town.”’ 

Mrs. Neff went on her way down the street, and 
Flo went on hers round the square. Her little eyes 
sought human figures, but still no human figures 
appeared. 

“**Bout fo’ o’clock,”’ saidshe. ‘“‘ Time fo’ de tu’tles 


’ 





to stop baskin’ and de dogs to git up from dey naps. 
Nobody in dis town ain’t ate mo’ dan I is, an’ Ise 
out. Heah’s de bank. I wish I had all de money in de 
bank. An’ heah’s de jew'lry sto’. I’d like to hang dat 
pearl necklace roun’ mah neck. I tell you, when mah 
time comes and I gets white, den I has a pearl necklace 





“De Bell. 





Don’ You Heah 
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and bracelets. Heah’s de dry-goods shop and 


heah’s de restaurant. Heah’s de candy sto’. 


sweets wif dis quatah.” 

Flo made another turn. “I aims to projec’ ‘mongst de 
old fam’lies,”’ she said. Sut Ise tiahd, not from walkin’ 
but from eatin’. I sits on de bench an’ swings mah feet to 
keep ‘em off de col’ ground.” 

Round a circle of grass in the center of the square stood 
benches, and upon one of them Flo seated herself. 

“Dis de place fo’ de guides. If anybody comes to be 
guided, Ise goin’ to offah mahself. I can splain de battle. 
I can say, ‘Now frien’s, we go to Hancock Avenue. Why, 
frien’s, do we say Hancock Avenue? Because, frien’s, 
General Hancock fought deah.’ I can make a deep voice, 
an’ I can flourish mah han’.’”” Flo waved her hand, stick 
and all, and suddenly a young man stood beside her, ap- 
pearing so unexpectedly that she was startled. 

‘Boy, youse de spirit what comes out de groun’ when de 
wizard wabes he wan’? Whah’s you come from?”’ 

“From the hotel.” 

“You has a good face.” 

“Thank you.” 

““Youse welcome. When de quality meets, de compli- 
ments pass. What is you lookin’ for in de squah?” 


‘I’m looking for news,” said the young man. ‘‘I thought 
you beckoned to me.” 

“Ise lookin’ for news, too,’ said Flo. “Ise tiahd ob 
mahself. What is yo’ name?”’ 

‘I’m tired of myself too. My name is Rand.” 


“Ts you from dis town?” 

‘“*T went to college here 

“*Youse de only man lef’ in town. Isn't you want to go 
to de game?” 

“The game?” Rand looked amused. ‘‘ What game?”’ 

“De big game. De game between de Gettysbu’gs an’ 
de Franklins an’ de Dickinsons. Isn’t you want to go 
deah?”’ 

“No.” 

‘‘Not de game wheah dey yells an’ shouts and swinges 
each oder ovah de haid? I watch ‘em fru de fence. Youse 
queeah, boy! Is you wo’kin’?” 
‘*Not very hard at this moment.” 
‘‘What is yo’ business?” 

“*T work on the daily paper.” 
“On de Stah papah?”’ 

“Yes, on the Star.” 

“Ts dat so?” Flo looked at him with respect. “ Annie 
Garrett, she mah neighbo’, she read de Stah paper to me. 


Continued on Page 181 
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“Bounce Sized it Up, and His Outfit Took Cover and Laid Low. 


ASON had dor 


machine 


iteen months with 


guns; Paul was in the English 
medical service before we er tered the war 


and in our most 


advanced dressing stations 
Woodridge, 


other channel closed 


afterward; and finding 


erasa Y 
preted his duties as demanding his presence as far forward 


is he could make his 


every 
, went oy worker, and inter 
Way 
know one another, and 
They 

Sin common 
a picture whic 


or less intimately; but they did not 
| had sometimes thought of bringing them together 
; . 


would, 


it seemed to me, 





e many thi 





A certain moving picture came to town 


pretended to portray the war. I saw it once, and twice, 


and a third time: and then I met W oodridge on the street. 
He had not seen the picture: and | suggested that he dine 
y or two later and go afterward to the theater 


to ado so 


witn 
He agreed 

Later it 
end was that we four met at the Beacon Club about half 
past six 


occurred to me to ask Paul and Jason, and the 
ona blizzard had been 
there were great drifts 
W oodridge 


and we stayed 


evening. A 
across the city; 


"sday 





sweeping all day 
ilong the curb and stalled cars in every street 
came f{ and then Jason, and then Paul: 
a little while 


rst 


n the club libra for the 





ting steward to 


announce his readiness to serve us 





} 1 
+ 


little man with thick 
and he hid, behind the 
zealous soul fit for high endeavors. 


Woodridge was a grave 
] 


pectacles; 


lenses in h 
mien of a curate, 

Paul, the surgeon, 
served his profession like an acolyte; and Jason was a man 
of business. Woodridge had an almost feminine voice, Pau! 
spoke with a dry precision, and Jason boomed like a bit 
tern. They were as much unlike as men are apt to be: and 
I felt, faintly, the | 


surden of getting matters under wavy. 





I knew each one of them more 
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By ISAAC F MARCOSSON _— 





from | 
The Nort 
rn Mexican bo: 
der line of 1744 
miles is crossed bh) 
nine railroad gate 
ways. In area 
Mexico equals 
Great Britain, 
France, Germany 
Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Switz 
erland, Italy 
Greece and Cuba 
Their combined 
populations equa 
nearly, 225,000, 
000, while Mexico 
has a bare 15,000 
000. 


Rebirth 


ATURE has 
4N been lavish ir 
her gifts to Mex 
ico. The country 

| is a vast treasure 
trove. Practically 
everything known 
to the vegetable 
and mineral king 
doms exists, or car 
be produced, 
somewhere in the 
republic. With ad- 
equate irrigation 
it could be made to 
blossom like a rose 
For years it lay 
dormant so far as 





An Aerial View of Tampico 


upper class invested his money principally in houses and 

mortgages, in the cultivation of cactus, from which pulque 

and mescal, the national drinks, are made, and in loans. 
In natural endowment Mexico is peculiarly favored in 


soil, climate, situation and resources. Bordered by the 


two great oceans, she is the land bridge between the two 


ricas, and the only Latin-American country touching 


the United States, Aires is eighteen days from 


Buenos 








any large degree of 
capitalization of 
resource was con- 
cerned. It remained for Porfirio Diaz to realize the po 
tentialities for expansion. When he became president hx 
saw the necessity for outside help to develop the country 
and to induce the stability which could come only fron 
The government over which he 


years invited and encouraged the 


industry and commerce. 
presided for t} Iirty alier 
to come in under guaranties of protection. In consequen: 

British, French and 
Germans. The results of their 
initiative brought about a rebirth 
of the nation. In this expansion 
the Spaniards had no inconsid 


Through 


there was an influx of Americans, 


erable part. the great 
adventure, 
quered the Aztee and ruled unt 


1810. The 


Cortés 


spain cor 
Spanish therefore 
have been a factor for 300 years 
and outnumber all other aliens 


Diaz 


ad only 300 miles of 


Upon the accession of 
Mexico | 
railway—the 
ico City and 


line between Mex 
Vera C 
although railways had been it 
existence in the world for forty 
When Diaz was f 


ruz 


years. reed ti 
flee in 
miles and the republic led al 
Latin-American 
mileage. Moreover, at that time 
much new railway construction 


was under way, the greater part 


countries 11 


because of the incessant revolu 


tionary unrest. 

During the Diaz administra 
tion the telegraph system deve 
from 
50,000 miles, and t« 





oped almost nothing ft 
lls were n 


cheaper than in the Unite 





Panuco—A Typical Oil Town 


— States. During 1876 there 


1911 there were 15,000 


of which has since been stopped 
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by 1911 they had increased to 
3000. In the intervening period 
the banking capital grew from 
insignificance to 250,000,000 
pesos, or $125,000,000. In 1910 
Mexican Government 5 per 
cent bonds sold at par and 
often at a premium. Now they 
are quoted around thirty-thre« 
cents on the dollar. 

The era of modern mining in 
Mexico dates from the advent 
of the foreigner, and likewise 
hydroelectric and similar ac- 
s. The vast wealth of oil 
remained an unexploited asset 
until the Americans and the 
British discovered it after 
spending huge sums in the 
search. At the high tide of pe 
troleum output the income of 
recent governments from oil 





taxes alone equaled the total 
revenues from all sources of 
the Diaz régime. 

The almost « omplete de pena- 
ence of Mexico upon foreign in- 
terests is shown by the fact 
that &6 per cent of her exports 
come from mining of some kind 
a body of industry which is 
exactly 96 per cent alien owned 
If these foreign interests had 
evaded their obligations, there might be some provocation 
for the flood of legislation aimed at them. The reverse is 
true. I have already shown the preponderant place that 
the oil taxes have in the national income. But that is only 
one detail. 

The work of the Americans in particular has uplifted 
the whole country. Through them Mexico has learned the 
meaning of welfare in mine and mill, and the value of 
safety appliances. Our undertakings give employment to 
hundreds of thousands of Mexicans at better pay and 
under more favorable working conditions than were ever 
known before. In a word, they have added to the general 
comfort and well-being. As in every other country, there 
have been Yankee 
adventurers, bot 
individuals and as 
companies, who 
worked shoestring 
concessions and 


whose titles t« 


property were ob 
secure. But they 
have been the ex- 
ception. American 
capital has meant 
solid expansion 
wherever em- 
ployed. 


Errors 


rNHIS leads to 

an observation 
that is an essential 
preliminary to an 
examination of 
American interests 
in Mexico. Wher 
ever Washington 
Insists upon Jus 
tice or protection 
for our nationals 
the cry 1s raised in 
various quarters 
that vested inter 
ests and conces 
sionaires are 
seeking special 
favors. Even so 
vital and funda- 
mental an issue as 
the one involved 
in the threatened 
dispossession of 
the oil lands is er- 
roneously regarded 
as a private row 
between rapacious 
petroleum com- — —_—— 


Election Day in Tampico 


government. The uninformed individual is apt to fee 


t 


he f 


actions should be compelled to fight it out an 


themselves. 


Af 


urther misconception is born of the incessant p 


turmoil in which Americans are presumed to have a 


either as instigators or participants. To many they 


to be a Yankee class apart 


As 


a matter of fact, the Americans in Mexico are 


different from those in other lands. T} ey engage in sin 


occupations and live in much the same way as they 


before going there. On account of racial differences 


t} 


] 
a 


e peculiar conditions of Mexican politics, fore 


ents 


in general do not become naturalized W 
i 
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“Don’t be silly. 


He paused, embar- Walter I'd kill him. 





Everybody's waiting for it. 
the man who wouldn’t throw down the other shoe.” 

This was disconcerting; 
such nonplusing frankness. 
», abruptly changing the subject.” 
laughed, but there was something slightly acid in the tinkle 
“It'll serve Walter right if you fire him. 
business selling the mill. That’s a Perrigo mill.” 


“But, really, I had nothing to do with buying it.” 


I hope nothing happens to take Sarah away.” 


‘I'll be of age. Then you'll hear something 


places I’m going 


yung person,”’ sa 








She Crossed the Hall Swiftly and Closed Her Own Door Behind Her 


Everybody knows all the Perrigos hate 
If I had to be shut up in an office all day with 
The best thing about James is that 


When are you going to fire my 
You know—like 


he was not equipped to meet 


‘That steak was wonderful.” 


Eunice 





He had no 


I like your sister and Mrs. Cross. 


She paused. 


‘Some day I'm going to tear out of this place myself and 
burst with a loud, reverberating bang some place where it 
will be a satisfaction to blow up. 


In ten months 


if it doesn’t 


I'm about fed up on Perrigos, and the Lord 
f I can live through another year of them! ; 
What's Ab Knuckles doing here? Nobody ever invites him 
Everybody knows I despise the sight of 


1 Warren 





Clarence /udineg 
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ton Kelland 


S 
RAN K 


oh. he des} 





me just as 
It sort of adds 
and forth 


understand my 


mucn. a zest to 


life, despising bacl like 
en- 2s «4 
father did some kind of a dirty 
trick to Knuckles’ father. I don’t 
know just what, but if it was a 
Perrigo trick it probably 
pretty raw.” 
Warren chuckled 
help it. 
in matters which any n 


was 


He couldn't 
Such appalling frankness 
rmal per 
son would have avoided even 
conversation with intimates did 
become humorous after a while. 
“Well,” ‘why don’t 
you marry and leave your family 
on its uppers?’ 
“Marry who?” she 
fully. ‘‘There i 
in town would marry me on: 
I bite! 
_ And if there were I'd have to cut 


he asked, 


} 
sald scorn 





1't a young mar 
i bet 
They’re all afraid of me. 
out his tongue and put in phono 


graph records of my own choos 


ing. It’s t bad you're 
married.” 
Warren laughed again. ‘‘ Would 


you have a try at me?” he asked 

“T’m not sure I shan’t anyhow 
After all I might a ll be af 
blown Perrigo. Are you suscep- 
tible?”’ 

“Not very. 
gentleman.” 

“* Most 
they’re not 
that I'd object to a 
ness . . . Nowthere’ 





S we 


I’m a 


stodgy old 


men are stodgy, when 


worse. I don’t know 
little stodgi- 
I’ve never been able to make up 
whether 
I do Wal 
He’s a something 
But if he 
didn’t happen to be my 
and I wasn’t more or less obligated 


my mind about James 


] hate him worse than 
ter, or what. 
or-other, James is 


brot} er, 


to dislike him, I could marry him.”’ 
“*Most pe ople 

their decision on James 
“Any! 


he looks as if he 


seem to 


reserve 


OW he isn’ 





life exciting.” 
“Is that your ideal of 
riage?”’ 
“Yes; 


my husband doesn’t make it ex 


and 








citing for me I i 
exciting for him . . I never 


1 


saw James all sn 


irled up over a 


girl before—and acity girl at that 
She might as well marry something out of the zoo.”’ She 
paused and considered the situation. “FE 
two-thirds wild animal—or he just acts like one 
out of the mess at home.” 


Warren looked again and more uneasily at Sarah and the 


ither James is 
to keep 


puzzling young man. 

“He'd probably make her live up in a tree,”’ said Eunice 
“Can you imagine it? 
hanging from a limb, can you?” 

The conception tickled Warren, even though it dis 
turbed him. The notion of Sarah and her lipstick and her 


reflectively. I can’t exactly see her 


jazz and her later-than-the-latest fashions keeping house 
in a tree top and shopping for beechnuts ame > fallen 
leaves was too much of a contrast not to pro 

Eunice got to her feet. ‘‘ Well,” she said, “ 
spot about as long as I can stand it 
self disliked.” 





oke a smile 


I’ve sat in one 
I’m going to get my- 
& . 


She crossed to James and Sarah and sat 


down with impish determination. ‘‘ Hang out the welcome 
ae “You might as well.” 1} 


sig she said. James eyed her 






di : 
As for Knuckles, he prowled. Having satisfied his appe- 
tite he walked over to the old boathouse 

no interest either financial or sentimenta 
with the door. It was in disrepair and sagged from its top 


in which he had 


= 
and tinkered 





hinges. Knuckles braced it up, plugged the ancient screw 
es, and with the driver blade of his enormous jackknife 
put in the ews again. Probably none would ever make 


= ———————————— 


—— 
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use of that boathouse, which he knew perfectly well, but 


anyhow the door would open and shut. He repaired it be 


cause he could not help it. Having set his mind at ease in 





this respect he pr wwled back again toward the fire and sat 
He did not sir 
did he interrupt with conversation; he sat. Presently he 
got up again and prowled unt 
dish with a handle; 





down close to the singing group ig, neither 






| he had found a rusty tin 


t over and left beside 





this he broug 





the fire. 





During the whole evening he had not approached Eunice 


at her, none had 
her constantly, uncon- 
He lis- 


a very distinct and pleasant voice; he 





Perrigo, and if he had so much as looked 
detected it. 
scious of her presence as he might have seemed. 
tened to her voice 








But he was aware of 






considered what she said and stored it away in his mind. 
i) It was a satisfaction to him that r 


o one in Barchester except 
Eunice was acute. 
not trouble his head 


As 


his father guessed that his interest in 
and did 


It was an inherited dislike 


; She disliked him, he knew 
about it. 
| 





, a family dislike. 





{ for himself she knew him not at all. When the time was 

| propitious he would find me: to disclose himself to her 

a) more fully and to abate her aversion. There is no question 
t 


that he was embarked upon a courtship, that he was fully 
| aware of it and that he had studied the matter from all 
iH sides. A Knuckles courting a Perrigo! It would tickle 
} Walter almost to death! Indeed, it tickled Knuckles. 
| The 
; | manifested itself, until finally Amanda Hewitt announced 
| girl 
! with her baby. Knuckles took the tin vessel which his fore- 
handedness had provided for the purpose and doused the 
} fire with water from the 
climbed into their cars; 


hour advanced and the air grew chilly; restlessness 


that she must get home to relieve the who was staying 





Couples got up creakily and 
Eunice lashed off alone in her blue 
runabout; everybody else chugged away—and then finally 


Knuckles, in his dilapidated machine 


Eunice was at the main road before the others turned off 
) | the finger of land on which the fry had been held; good 
| roads or bad roads made no difference to her impetuosity. 


If springs were broken someone else would have to mend 
them. At the edge of town she turned off on the side road 

hich led to the house her father had built, and which was 
her own property by his last will and testament. Her 
lights shone on the figure of a man walking toward her. 
It was her brother Walter, and as she flashed by him with- 
out speaking, and rather regretting there was no puddle 
with which she could splash him, she wondered where he 
was going at that time of night. Walter was usually to be 
found in his bed after ten, and on most nights in the house 
after dinner. Here it was half-past ten, and Walter was 


going out! 


She ran her car into the garage, stopping it by a miracle 


when it seemed she must crash it through the back wall, 
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Remained Unconscious; 


f + 





swung her feet over the door and wit t ope g t 
to the ground. The house was K t 4 
black ag: the moon, but Eunice ( even t ( 
was hers. In ten months it w be hers v tr 
ng strings, no guardianship to ir And she would ‘ 
plenty of money to run it. She stopped t 
tionately. Well, when it was her 
nobody should meddle with her in her management 
It would cause a neat little scandal in Barchester W , 
but she was resolved that on the day of her n rit) e Withat t that 
would commence to live in it alone. At any rate Walter av 
should get out of it! Her dish was full of Walter! ; rer 

Some girls would be timid about entering a huge 


house, but not Eunice. She 
wr that the pz 


a wing distant from her bedroom. The back door wa 


did not give that n 


1ir of servar 


thought, n 


locked, as was the front People in Barchester did not wir 
commonly know where were the keys to their 1st r 
there were doors in the village which had never bes ‘ 

Against what would one lock a door? . She entered isn 


the kitchen and felt about for a lamp. No ele« t f When had W 


course, at that advanced hour of the night—almost eleven! remen 
Excepting when someone gave a party and paid especiall: n 
for the service, power was turned off at 10:3¢ not 
Carrying the lamp before her she traversed the cde \ 
and the dining room and the hall. The broad sta W 
fronted her, lifting out of the yellow light of the lar " 
impenetrable blackness. Eunice did not notice the bla r n 
ness, but mounted the stairs as quickly and as jauntily asa__ tion wa g 
wabbling lamp chimney would permit One t g Rea 
she would have when the house was hers—one of those creditable to W 
lighting plants she had read about in the advertisement knowledge to gibe him with i: n ir wher 
She went into her own room and closed the door. It wa come in handy 
a large room, and comfortable, with furniture whic é So she knelt and t 
had selected herself and cretonne hangings of blazing ds box, or trunk, was not 
sign. It takes the modern young lady a very short fu but it did not contair thing. It« 
time to undress—one gets the impression they might do it one would have expected to f ther Ir 
with one energetic wriggle. tents startled Eunice t I 
“I’m glad I’ve got pretty legs,” she said to herself. ‘It’s to stare about her n some queer way 
a good idea to have pre tty leg afraid, she w was ne 
She thrust them into silk pajamas—one of the very few contents of the | N r ! 


suits owned in Barchester either by men or women—and with narrow belts around them ast 


sat on the edge of the bed, holding an excellent foot in one bank. Nor were they sr ndre 
hand as she crossed one leg over the other knee. It wasa_ She lifted a package and pinched it to n 

satisfying picture, even though her face was bent in a frown reality—fifty one-hundred-dollar 

She was thinking about Knuckles, who had so successfully thousand d \ 

ignored her all the evening, and finding notable pleasure in Never | re | fy 
estimating just how much she disliked him. Then she must be—she : ‘ 


her head to listen; it seemed to her a car had i i 1 hu 1 
the + 


She went 


cocked 
driven up to 
house. 
to 


the window 





His Arm Was Set and No Internat Injuries Developed 
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i ’ gned M roe a ne sant 
t i air on their return nome, . £ 
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ne ind we re ali aione 


ned at t minder, but imme- i 
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heerful front. ‘‘Aw, cheer 1h he 
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Any fool ought to be 
t. Mr. Pratt did.”’ 
lle always was gabby.”” Mr 
pipe ar d pulled up What Happened He Could Not See, But He Heard a Laugh, Then Maude Jumped Out of the 
Car and Ran Indoors 
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“Tf they paid him what he’s 
worth, he’d be getting a hundred 
dollars a month, at the very 
least,’’ cried his mother. “Yes,” 
she added wildly, “a hundred and 
twenty a month! But those peo- 
ple—oh, I’ve no patience with 
them. They don’t half appreciate 
John.” 

“‘He’s young yet. Give him 
time, give him time.” 

“*I do hope they won’t have it 
as hard as we did, John. If I 
thought our boy—I just couldn’t 
stand it.” 

“Tt didn’t hurt us any. And if 


John and Julia But of course 
they won’t have it as hard as we 
did. People nowadays have 


things easier —a whole lot easier:”’ 

Both grew quiet, dreaming -of 
the past. At last Mr. Doe shook 
himself and exclaimed, ‘‘Gosh, 
I'd like to be starting off all over 
again like those two. Wouldn't 
you?” 

“T would not; not for anything 
on earth,’”’ was the emphatic re- 
sponse. ‘Unless,’ she qualified, 
with a sidelong glance— ‘‘ unless 
1 could start knowing as mucl 
as I do now so I wouldn't make 
the same mistakes. What! Go 
through all the worry and trouble 
I’ve been through? I don’t see 
how you can say such a thing.” 

‘““Well, maybe you’re right. All 
the same, we've had a lot of fun, 
too, Maggie. And to start off 
young “i 

“Oh, if you mean being chil- 
dren again—that’s different. A 
child But as soon as you 
grow up and get a sense of respon- 
sibility you never have any fun. 
And even as a child No, I 
wouldn’t go through it all again, 
John, not for worlds. We were 
always so poor, and mamma 
nagged so in 

“Ahem!” said Mr. Doe 

His wife did not seem to hear. 
“There’s just one part of my life 
I'd like to live over again,’’ she 
said softly —‘‘the part when John 
was a little baby He was so 


Darkness was sweet. Yes, and when he got to 
lid not light the gas. “I wonder if “Am I ever likely to forget?” retorted his wife. ‘I be two or three years old Oh, if we could only keep 
n he hazarded didn’t even get an engagement ring until John was nine’ them at that age all their lives ad 
: t i go and see? Expect me to fetch it for years old.” “How about supper?”’ he broke in. 

e.”” “Oh, well, things were different then.” “Supper? Mercy sakes alive, how can you eat after 
ve a write-up of the wedding.” “Huh!” the way you stuffed this afternoon? Always thinking about 

1 newspaper reporter there, so how could “Our boy’s in pretty good shape,” went on his father your stomach!” 

complacently. ‘‘He’s got close to ninety dollars.” “No, I’m not. But what else is there to do?” 
ot. We ain’t rich and we don’t adver- “T hope it won’t give Julia extravagant ideas.” “Well,” replied his wife, rising, “I'll fix you up some 
e way it goes in this world.” “Aw, of course not, mother. She’s a good sensible girl. crackers and milk; but if you expect me to cook anything 
eved silently awhile. Then—‘“I thought You don’t need to worry about Julia. She’ll make Johna_ for you tonight, John Doe, you’re badly mistaken.” 
you? But that dress Mrs. Pratt fine wife.”’ While she was absent in the kitchen Mr. Doe went out 
ever made her pick such a color? “Well, I hope so. But when I think—oh, he might have to look for the newspaper. It had not yet come and he 
j done so much better, John. Any girl would have jumped _ returned to his chair in gloom. 
wedding would set him back four at a chance to marry him. He’s such—oh, he’s so different “Say, supper ready yet?” he called. Receiving no 
it in, not without a certain from most boys. Ever since he was a baby Well, I reply, he entered the kitchen. It was in darkness, but he 
can’t explain it, but John’s so—so—so different.” could make out a dim figure at the table. ‘“‘There, there, 
ng.” “He’s a good boy—a good boy. John always was a_ mother!” he whispered, and kissed her moist cheek. 

t \ ess expense thanagirl, any good boy.” “IT just couldn’t get your supper,’’ she moaned; “it 
Pratt’s got five.” “Do you remember how sweet he was as a baby? And seemed souseless. He’s gone and Here we spend all our 


i time marrying them all off,” Mrs. Doe will you ever forget that blue sailor suit I bought for him _ lives raising "em and then they go off and leave us alone, 


won't beable torope—it'll beacoldday on his third birthday?” with nothing to live for. Where’s the sense in it?”’ 
f hn.”” Her husband grunted “There, there,”’ exclaimed Mr. Doe hastily, “let’s not “He'll come back—he’ll come back.”’ 
iff r pe. ‘They'll be past the Junc- talk about it any more tonight, mother.” “It'll never be the same again. He’ll belong to her, not 
Ww,” iM Doe “I’m kinda glad “T can’t help it. He’s gone, and , to me. And we were always so close; he was always so 
t t I aren't you It sounds so “Well, he’s coming back, isn’t he?”’ good to his mother. But now he’s gone and I’m all alone.” 
t t that in the paper if they do print “Yes, but they'll be thirty miles away. I don’t see why “You've still got me,”’ said Mr. Doe facetiously. 
he couldn't have got a job right here, where he could be It was a happy inspiration. Mrs. Doe instantly dried her 
é mé 1 you, near us.” eyes. ‘Yeh, I’ve got you. That’s a good one—ha-ha!” 
mother, arent t \\ in't have any wedding trip at “John told me he expected to get a raise next month. I Meanwhile John, Jr., and his bride were rushing toward 





Remember: certainly hope he does.”’ Niagara Falls at twenty-five miles an hour in a crowded 
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day coach Everybody recognized, of course, that they 
were newly-weds, so the whole car was on the broad grin 
and their slightest movement provoked nudges and a buzz 
of comment. Now and again some fresh commercial trav- 
eler would come to the door from another car to refresh his 
eyes with a look, and then go back to regale the smoker : 
here was rice on the rim of John’s hat, and the bride’s Her mother 
brand-new suitcase of imitation leather was adorned with their house in shape, : 
a white bow. a visit. John’s mot! 
“Oh, isn’t she sweet!’’ was the verdict of the women, long. When she arriv 
and she was. John thought she was the most beautiful had been sweet to her, but 
thing that had ever lived. And to her, John seemed hand- now—she just couldn’t bear t 
somer than a Greek god and more than manly. He was __ stronger right to her boy than she had 
noble—one of the strong, silent kind. fair! And she did not go again f 
This nobility did not show in John’s mug, however. He that her visits grew less and less 
looked silent enough, yes; in fact, he looked almost dumb. John took to making trips to se 
But otherwise—well, a casual observer would have joined vals instead of her going to see 
in Mr. Pratt’s retort to his daughter’s oft-repeated de- It was a small town, less than ter 
fense, “Still waters run deep.” Mr. Pratt remarked, tion. No very rich people, and r 
“They don’t even move.” mately classed as poverty-stricken 
Yet anybody could see John was honest and terribly always some families which had to be he t 
sincere. Why, he proved this immediately after the cere- worst of the winter with fuel, clothing and foo 
mony, when the couple found themselves alone for a_ plight was ascribed to booze; and despite the 
moment before the cab came to take them to the station. these charities were as fixed as taxes, somehow 
John infolded his bride in his strong young arms and mur- __— people regarded them as transitory and seemed c 
mured brokenly, “‘ My little wife!’’ Julia’s lips were soft that next year they wouldn’t need any help. A fir 
and warm. “Little mother,” he added in a religious town of wide streets, plenty of trees, numerous cl 
whisper. He was earnest, like that. and comfortable homes; a town where one night 
There was nothing at all exceptional about this couple. man sufficed to guard the peace; where everybody knev 
In outward appearance they were average small-town what his neighbor was doing and consequently paid clo 
types of their day, when the difference between the city heed to his behavior; where the bars promptly shut the 
dweller and the small-towner was well defined. The front doors at the legal hour and then did a rushing | 


groom’s trousers were so tight that he could not draw them ness in the back room; where local sports deferred 


on over his shoes, although the shoes had toes as sharp asa__ high moral tone of the place by hiring livery 
: a 
j 


wedge. Saturday night and driving ten miles t 

As for Julia, her sleeves billowed at the shoulders, but their sprees; where the hottest sport of them al 
a wasp would have envied her waist. Just average honey- ‘Thomas, the drug clerk at Jones’ store; and 
mooners of the late 90’s, going to Niagara Falls. Ever rivalry during the baseball season grew so ac 
afterward the week they spent there seemed to both of umpire took his life in his hands d when : 
them unreal, a fairy dream. pany played a one-night star 

“‘He is more wortlerful every day,” Julia wrote to her you ought to have seen the | 
mother. world at the stage door! 

‘“*Ain’t love grand?”’ exclaimed Pa Pratt. Just an average town of t 

A tintype of the couple taken at the Falls revealed Julia townspeople barely manage: 
radiant, standing beside John’s chair, with a hand on his the wolf at the door, yet a man hol i steady jot ild ( 


ontinued 











It Was a Dreadful Blow to John. He Kept Rumpling His Hair With His Hand, Exclaiming, “‘Gosh, This is Ter 
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> Framed Mouse=By Elizabeth Shackleton 
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what they seem. 
A bedroom was lit- 
erally room for a 
¥ bed, partitioned 
off the kitchen, 
' while chamber was 
the room over the 
parlor. A_ porch 
4 was inside, a hall 
“i was the largest 
room, and the 
lively promise in a 
contract of 1660 
that the walls be 
filled solid with 
cats implies wads 
of straw and clay, 
3 like the old wind- 
checking idea of 
Cesar, dead and 


ate turned to clay. I 
have seen these 
sodlike rolls in 
walls. 
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A House at Farmington, Connecticut, Dating From the Seventeenth 
At Right—A Pedimented Door in Bristol, Rhode Istand, 
With Modillions and a Round:Headed Fanlight—1750 


Century. 
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vledge i Ame in furniture, but we have let the 
e run'a r with a much more hazy faith that 
1 nn iaint gable and overhanging 
é ‘ e ¢ igh to cover anything 
I tir t t ( War 


fied Colonial house’’—I heard 
<. It was a complete description 
lustered chimney, a gambrel roof, 


he door, exposed beams, unpainted 
I , it is to be hoped, but 
ss a detail and maybe they'll 
kitchen settles on the front steps! 


is been 





Sfaltem, Massachusetts, 
Chimney and the Antique 


itan Days—1686 


so stretched and misused 
aning has been muddled 


with things as late as 1825. 
It seems as if the good word 
will have to be rested from use 
and in 
century, early eighteenth, pre- 
Revolutionary and that exact 
phrase, of fine American defi- 
nition, “of the early republic,” 
brushed up and put into use. 

The place to see old houses 
is in the small, quiet village 
on its elm-shaded green, on 
the river roads of the long 
north and south valleys, and 
in the harbor towns where the 
wharves are now empty. Pros- 
perity has been harder than 
poverty in its destructiveness 
of the old. In Boston, Provi- 


its stead seventeenth 











tectural pho- 
tographerin Salem 

g took me around to 
see Salem twenty years ago. Its 





clapboards, its roofs, its doors, 
its fences were pages of print 
to him. “If you can under- 
Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Guilford, Connecticut, you 
‘em!”’ he kept saying; 
and they are wonderful towns 
from which to get an under- 
standing of early buildings 
His final test, his secret in his 


and he 


stand 


have 





observation of a house 
had the ability to put an accu 
ate date on a woodshed 

“How do they sit on 
ground?” Tohiseyethe houses 
of the 1600’s were low 
ground, a sort of 
low-set, earth-risen-around- 
them look to their very door- 
Try this criterion on 


was, 
the 


on the 


17 
cellarless, 








stones. 





dence, New Haven, Hartford “pmOT 
the old vanished before 

close-built new. How are we going to know how old a house 
is by looking at it? From turret 
big and staunch enough for such a name 


BY PHILIP B. WALLACE, PHILADE 


has 


the old chimneys are 
from turret to 
foundation stones they offer evidence of date. 

There are catch points in old houses, simple things that 
fix period, standards by which we know whether family 
tradition is romance or fact. Plans were not drawn before 
the Revolution; the era of drawing came in with architects 
and amateurs in the days of the early republic, but there 
builders’ books that went through edition after 
edition, whose suggestions can be identified in old houses 


were 
through all the thirteen colonies. These books and their 
drawings offer definite evidence as to when, say, modillions 
came in on cornices up at the eaves, or pilasters around 
door frames, or pediments over doors and mantels. Old 
diaries, old contracts, tax lists, wills, have yielded clews, 
but there is always uncertainty that a house may have 
burned down, been rebuilt, and the date thus found ap- 
plies really to an earlier house. Family tradition is often 
at fault, for the legend of the building of the first house is 
too often fastened to its successor. The minute a house is 
old enough to furnish pride in its being old, the owner slips 
the date of its building as near the founding of the village 
or the settlement of the county as he dares. It isn’t that 
he wants to put over an untruth. He’s just sure his fore- 
fathers were on their job of building early. What is a cen- 
tury to a man to whom all old houses look alike? 

Nor must we accept statements in old contracts hastily, 
for names have changed in meaning. Things are not always 





Pra : , every house of the 1600’s and 


those of the very early 1700’ 


ed; they 


The old houses have not sett 


that you know ] 
were built that Roundheads and bowlders fe 
their foundations, not quarried stone. The eighteenth 
century, the houses of the 1700’s, emerged; they show a 
foot of stone foundation and two modest stone steps up to 
They are still low, but the excavated earth from 


way. rmed 


the door. 
their shallow cellars was often used to bank up the house 
site. Try that on every house of the 1700’s as you motor 
by them. It is a guide. 

The houses of the early republie and of the 1800’s came 
oat of the ground and show cut-stone foundations. The 
owner wanted to walk up more than two steps to his front 
door and if he could afford it he liked four of them and a 
big one-panel door! It was an era of expansion, freedom 
and pride. The way an old house sits on the ground corre- 
sponds to the foot on a chest of drawers or a chair — there is 
not a quicker way of placing a period. 

This matter of foundation explains why the reproduced 
early house does not always please, why it leaves the on 
looker cold. The house may measure inch for inch as does 
the Standish house at Duxbury— but set on a high founda- 
tion so the furnace room will have headroom, and the 
Puritan air is gone. 

The details of handiwork tell their age when we come, 
literally, to scrape acquaintance with them through layers 
of paint, paper and plaster in th 
The framed house 
and its meaning lost 
and tenoned and pinned, 


e work of restoration 


the name has degenerated to frame 


had a whole side cut and mortised 


literally framed, on the ground 
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and pushed up by many men and cor lerable rum b of clapboard called by - 
such exertions as are used to set a telegraph pole toda) 4 that name, in the Ma 


‘raising’’ used to be both a feat and a feast, with bushels flower, as the richest find 


of doughnuts, whole cheeses an 
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1 rows of hams—a neigh in the new land 





rhood affair. Houses were 






















*n tenons and pins gave way to the smaller New England carpenter 





studding and nails of modern times. when Bradford te 


It is ‘‘the old deep beam" that is ‘“‘the mark of the “They had an inger 
seventeenth century, the sign of Colonial date,” says the man who was a hous 
authority on Rhode Island houses, from a lifetime spent penter.”’ His ll w 
n investigation. There is a fascination in seeing some of shown in cutting alloy 
these great beams in place, in knowing where the ises in two and putting i 
are that have them. Low above the head, dark, heavy, seven-foot piece All the 
droppe d into sockets when the } yuse was raised, holding Hirst re rd f settlement 
the outer wall in and the house up, their twenty inches te f the building of cot 
square of grim, brown strength crosses the old room from tages—a name we have 





fireplace to outer wall, carrying the weight of the roon ceased t ‘ 


i} 


ove on its back. Hence its old name, the summerbeam, frames 


from the Norman French word for a saddle. Adz mar new settlements to speed 
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sometimes frames with wattle and 
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A Sait-Box House, Showing Long Roof From Peak ¢ Lean«to ar th 


beaded on the with mud 
chamfer — fir When summer heat 


ished, fine and winter cold and dr 








Stacked Chimney to Provide a Fine for the i Aen 17 
thing. The ing rain all things 
marks of hew- strange to them in their old homes played! with the in t 
ingshowinthe mud, they covered the frames with clapboards or shingk 1 
attic, in the Bradford tells of a storm in 1635, which took the board tem] 
barns, in the the roofs and left the posts st standing in the gr ! ¢ f 
cellar, or on the pines uprooted by the thousands in the forests, fron 
beams for-_ which we learn the first house structure and the materia wrought 


merly casedor at hand 





covered with yboards were tongued and gr ‘ ind Skull-Knocking Possibilities 


plaster. You where a splice came in the wall’s length the nt 








The Intertacing and Flat Paneis of . : : 
This Entrance Fix the Date After have to be beveled. The boards were graded from top to botton Ie SEU SE LING . 


the Revolution come an er In Connecticut, oak « lay boards can be four d, but n t are ( \l 
thusiast in of white pine—a long-lived wood from a tree ones mn ting 
| summerbeams to realize their d gnity and aistinctior but now only to be seen raisir g its dark green head i t t t ' t 
they tell the story of the earliest houses. How many time sionally above such a wooded valley as the Naugatucl where | 
the reproducer has thought he was doing the proper thing Never a roadside tree, it has not stood its ground as the ipper 
1 to adz the visible beams on his ceiling as he thought his elm their er 
forefathers did The poor lumber and ] r firew 1 value what 





i The colonists left English towns and v ftimber given New England its g if eln ‘ t t 
houses. London was still a wooden city when Boston and hear an old-timer, with an ax or houlder 


New Haven were flour- 
ishing. The great fire 
of 1666 char gre dit, but 


High Holborn was still 





‘ 
a line of wooden houses 
to our own times, and ! 

{ I have seen many old , 

j English clapboard 

houses in Surrey and 

Kent. It is only an ob 
serving Britonthat can f 
be astonished at our ‘ : ' 


wooden houses. But 
New England pre- 
served the tradition of 
wood structure when 
England from _ nece 
sity, her oaks cut dowr 
for her shipping, turned 
to other material 


that pieces sma 


bucket staves were 
used as shelves in old 
cupboards, and before 
1700 cane and leather 
took the place of panels 


in their chair backs 
Useless Elms 


B' T New England 
) was full of trees 





against a stormy sky 





their giant branches 
tossed. The Puritans 


fell on their knees and 





then on the aborigi- 
nes—between times 
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The Pedimentlike Treatment of the Gable and the Recessed Side Porch of This Old House Tell That it is ‘ 
the Early Republic Contracts Show its Date 1825 


thev felled the trees 
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By Amthony Paul Perella 


It Was a Tedious Business, But it Gained Him Notoriety; Yes, Sir-ree. 


ailed him No white dilution 

was Just negro, and proud of it. 
he had lived alone in a shack of 
I illows and cottonwood 





\ huge bank of rubbish 
t the fl Jasper 
h pile. That was his official job, 


Year 


ip and down the river, staking 


anks of his home 
erman from his bones out 
‘ks and flipping blue cats into 


{ the incinerator pits and directed 


At noon his work was done; then to 


and his lines. Moving slowly over 


took the 


vicious cats off the 


e line swayed to the pull of a mud 
s till it thunders, and thunder isn’t 
hered about that. The turtle that 


finger wasn’t born. Only when 
hoked the water with silt, did he 
it’s the use? Blue cats wouldn’t 
r drove up to the big gate of the 
ve honks bringing no response, 


opped before the rickety gate to 


yarrier open and drove in. 


mping grounds spirals of smoke 
neaps The motor st picked his 
é s and called again. Then 
the nerator. where the 


ITLLUSTRATED BY 


RAEBURWN VAN 


BUREN 


this elevation the whole disordered place was in view. It 
seemed to be deserted. 
‘‘Where the Sam Hill is that nigger?” he exclaimed. 
Returning to the gate he reread the sign: 


For JAsper scott nock on tHe donG 


He pondered the wabbly characters. A suspended plow- 
share and a tethered sledge hammer gave him the key, and 
he struck the improvised gong. Presently an indistinct 
form emerged through the screen of smoke and clarified 
into Jasper Scott. 

Upon seeing the white man he dropped his paddle, wiped 
his brow with his sleeve and inquired, ‘What you got, 
Mr. Gooch?” 

“Dee.” 

*Yas’r. Whar at?” 

It’s in the car.”” And as Jasper moved to open the 
door, ‘It’s alive,” Jim Gooch added. 


“Says ‘live? How come?” 

“Well, it’s almost dead. Got distemper and mange and 
*bout everything else. Sort of a backthrow. Tail twisted 
into a knot too. Look at it.” 

A scrawny little blue greyhound raised wistful inflamed 
eyes to the old negro as he peered into the sack. 

“I've got some other dogs at home,”’ explained the white 
man, ‘and I don’t want ’em to catch it. How about killing 
that pup for me?” 

Jasper held the fever-stricken puppy at arm’s length, 
eying it critically. ‘‘ Don’t spect I have t’wait long b’fo’ it 
died 'thout me. Do I, boss?” 

‘“‘Here’s a dollar. Do a quick job. Don’t let her suffer. 
Hear?” 

‘Yas’r, cap. Yas’r. Thank you. No, s’r, I won't.” 

When Mr. Gooch had gone, the old darky ascended to 
the pits and laid the feebly squirming sack down. Then he 
went to the house for his gun. But as he unbreeched it he 
paused. His bare toes, protruding from an unraveled shoe, 
felt something wet and warm. The pup had stuck his head 





The Negroes and White Folks for Miles Around Had a Good Laugh Over That Pup 


out of the sack and was licking his foot. It looked up, 

squatted on its haunches and waited with perfect confi- 

dence. 
“Dog,” 


yo’self outer somethin’. 


said Jasper gravely, “you sho done talked 
Unh-uh, pup,” he added, as he 
stooped to pick it up, “you cain’t talk t’me thataway an’ 
git no listen! Come on, us goes home. White foll 
know nothin’ ’bout th’ ’stemper nohow. I wants t’see ’bout 


Ss don’ 


can I cure you.” 

His series of treatments started at once. First he soaked 
the cobs of three yellow ears of corn in coal oil. After hav- 
ing burned them, he tied them to the pup’s neck and 
rubbed her head with a mixture of axle grease, coal oi] and 
salt. Then, with the gall of a black chicken, he marked an 
x on the roof of the dog’s mouth. h h 
massaged her with an ointment of quinine and lard. At 
night, exactly at twelve o’clock, he smoked her with mule 
hair. On the third day he began giving his patient a 
quantity of red tonic which she lapped eagerly 
was apparent in a week. The mangy coat began to heal 
and sprout new hair. It wasn’t long until the pup ran 
about the yard, barking at Jasper’s feet or scampering 
through the fallen leaves. 

Jasper’s next problem was to untwist and straighten the 
deformed tail. To this he gave much thought, and finally 
struck upon an idea. With a forked branch he made a 
yokelike affair that presented, when adjusted to the neck, 


} 


Twice each day he 


pn 
I rogress 


an elevated shank reaching to a point several inches above 
the tail. From a bellyband a strap passed between the 
front legs and engaged the two prongs of the fork. This 
held the yoke securely to the neck and breast. A rubber 
band tied to the tail and fastened to the anchorage above 
completed the harness. 

The process was slow, and Jasper had to keep an eye on 
the pup to keep her from chewing up the rubber. It wasa 
tedious business, but it gained him notoriety; yes, sir-ree. 
The negroes and white folks for miles around had a good 


launch hs: nu 
laugh over that pup 
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At Last the Giant Rabbit Seemed to Realize That 
No Ordinary Hounds Pursued, for He Dropped His 


Ears on His Back and Settled to Business 


Jasper took it good-naturedly. He could afford to, 


because when the apparatus was removed, th 
tail held to its normal position. 
the scoffers. 


doctored 


e 
After that he high-toned 


The young hound found plenty of opportunity to exer 


cise her limbs by running the cottontail rabbits 


abounded in the fields 


that 


Almost from infancy she showed 


remarkable speed and a fine precision. Her hips developed 


t 


amazingly, her legs grew longer and thinner and the 


mangy coat turned a beautiful deep bhi 


that the oddity of its hue was striking. 
‘“Why don’t you niggerslaugh now? Huh?” 


ie so very 








he gloated. “‘Thought she wasn’t no ‘count! 
How come I eats good ol’ cottontails? Boy, 
don’t tell me! I knowed she wus too blue 
She may be; but ain’t I 
eatin’ rabbit meat?” 

““Cottontails! Shucks, nigger, any ol’ pot 
hound e’n ketch them cottontails. Jacks 


t’ be no ’count. 


das whut runs! How come you ain't drug no 
jacks home? I bet er jack c’n 
walk off frum dat hound 
bow-legged.”’ 
‘I aims t’ see ’bout can I 
drag some home. Just give 
her li'l’ more growin’. That 
dog ain’t nothin’ but a baby 
Wait. I bound you jacks is 
my meat ’fo’ long.” 
He was so encouraged at 
his dog’s showing that he be- 
gan togofarafield. Every Sunday they went 
to the prairies. Here the dog got her first 
glimpse of jack rabbits, those huge mule- 
eared hares whose skinny legs are tense 
electrified springs. The blue pup quickly 
mastered the tactics of the tricky Jacks, and Jasper 
carried home many a prize. The fury of the young 
dog was unconquerable. And in a short while the 
front door of the old negro’s cabin was decorated 
with long ears. The sight of these trophies hurt the 
other sporting gents of his race. One in particular 
the owner of a fast hound, took it the hardest 
“Say, nigger,”’ he said, “if you think your ol’ 
dog’s so fast, how come you don’t beat some of them 
Fus thing I 
knows, you be tellin’ me your ol’ dog done caught 


y 


white folks and win yo’se’f some money? 


dat sperrit jack what’s on th’ hay farm! 

“Says sperrit jack? How come your dog ain't 
nailed him? You been mouthin’ round here "bout 
how fast your dog is 


> 


I ain’t seen you draggin’ no 
sperrit jack home.” 

“ Aw, nigger, you talks lak er fool. ’At’s er hant! 
n't I done seen dat jack rise outen th’ ground an’ 


71) 


A 
make er mile in nothin’ 

“Then I craves t’ jump dat hanted rabbit, das 
all. I bound you my Queen’d run it offn th’ river 





blue 


gaped, his mout 
and his eyes bulging. He« 
> what he saw i here 





spirit jack in the fles} 


' 


big as a young burro 
(Jueen, too, 

the monstrous hare, she appeared unable t 

denly the enormous jack raised to his full } 

his big ears and thumped the ground with 

his back feet. Then Jasper found tongue 

“Git ’im!”’ he barked. ‘Go git ’im!’ 

Queen trembled for an instant, then shot 

like astreak to the contest. The jack whirled, 

loped along on three 

legs until the dog was 

close, darted to the 

left, and was away for 


Then a Savage 
Yell to the Left 
Distracted the 


Amazed On: 


lookers 


seemed petrified. With her ey 
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Human Assets and Liabilities 


writers of the better class must keep the 
of their fancy within the bounds of reason- 
Few authors who have made a name 
sful exploitation of the romance of busi- 


sre take for a hero a young machinist, 


nr estring of a few thousand dollars, set 
turing a new device of his own invention, 

ww him, within the span of a generation, to 

ness which he would thrice refuse to sell for 

el would bear all the earmarks of sheer trash, 

il departure from the verities of real life. 
everyone who reads the Washington dispatches 
that su things rea happened right here in 
1 and t hero is Mr. Ford All these things, 
e off the same bolt, came out in the hearings held 
mine for profits-tax purposes the value of a share 
he Ford Motor Car Company as of March 1, 
lestimony under oath, charts, tabulations and the 
xperts all combined to make one of the most 

g f industrial achievement the world has 
| ( ne the expert witnesses, told how he 
n of the stock almost triple that 

W signed to it by the Treasury Department. He 
le it only past history but financial strength, 

é dividends, undivided surplus and manage- 

He declared that the Ford management was the 
ind efficient he had ever observed in the 

pany and that Mr. Ford’s performance 

he had ever encountered. Questioned 

t t ne-man control of corporations, espe- 

i n t the interests of minority stock- 
ness expressed the opinion that one-man 

wa good thing: “‘A one-man company is pref- 


He added that in cases 


minated a corporation it was ob- 

must have unusual ability. 
x s testimony one can scarcely escape 
that e genius and personality of Mr. 
iterial factors which guided Mr. Clay in 
f Ford *. The same considerations were 


also taken into account by minority stockholders who 
sold out after receiving intimations that the company 
might be deprived of the founder’s services and that he 
might go out and start a new company of his own. 

These fragments of financial history, involving as they 
do sums running up into nine or ten figures, lay striking 
emphasis on the factor of management in all corporate 
undertakings. Balance sheets show tangible assets and 
liabilities to a penny. They even offer rough estimates as 
to such intangibles as the value of patents and goodwill, 
but they are silent as to the all-important factor of man- 
agement. How, indeed, could they be otherwise? Who, 
for example, could appraise in dollars and cents the cash 
value of Mr. Ford’s business judgment, his ability for 
shaping sound policies, his technical knowledge and his 
practical experience? Or having arrived at a correct valu- 
ation of these intangibles, who could guarantee, remem- 
bering the uncertainty of human life, that these services 
would remain at the command of the corporation for the 
ensuing year, or even for the month to come? 

Such reflections come as a fresh reminder of the uncer- 
tainties of investment. Management of proved ability 
passes at an instant’s notice into untried hands. Time 
alone will tell whether foresight and training for the emer- 
gency which has arrived have endowed the new executive 
with the strength of his predecessor, or whether it is only a 
question of months or years before the company will begin 
to slip. 

So important is the personal equation of high executives 
that financial-rating books may sometime adopt special 
notations to indicate the capacity of the men at the top. 
In many cases these men are so well known for their 
achievements that any newspaper reader might be trusted 
to give them a fair rating. Judge Gary and Mr. Owen D. 
Young are two outstanding examples of executives in this 
class; but there are thousands of lesser leaders, men in 
high place, whose measure of genius is an unknown quan- 
tity to those who put money into the shares of their cor- 
porations. Annual reports may serve as rough-and-ready 
indications of their ability; but at best they tell only part 
of the story, and they do not always tell it in a version that 
may be taken at face value. 

Every investor who expects satisfactory results over a 
long term of years must cultivate an aptitude for deter- 
mining whether he is about to buy into management of 
such a character that it will prove to be an asset rather 


han a liability. 


A Brief for Collectors 
{~ are still matter-of-fact persons who see in col- 


lecting nothing more than a foolish way of spending 
large sums of money. Collectors need no defense. They are 
too happily engrossed in their favorite avocation to be 
much concerned about what other people think of them; 
but as a matter of simple justice they should be accorded 
more generous praise than they commonly receive for what 
they have accomplished in educating the country to higher 
standards of taste and beauty. 

Within the past decade America has become a nation 
of collectors. Every liner that enters New York harbor or 
the Golden Gate brings treasures for the enrichment of 
private collections. From Europe come paintings, sculp- 
tures, books, illuminated manuscripts, rare ceramics, tex- 
tiles and tapestries. From the East come the arts of China, 
Korea and India, potteries a thousand years old, priceless 
temple hangings, ivories, ancient bronzes, figures of jade 
and crystal, old patterned velvets and impressive remains 
of dead civilizations. These and scores of other objects of 
art and beauty are annually dispersed among thousands 
of American homes. Few persons have any idea of the ex- 
tent or of the cumulative effects of all this quiet collecting, 
or realize what heaped-up wealth of artistic treasure has 
entered the country during the past few years. 

Our own land, too, has been scoured from end to end in 
the quest for every physical object which has any signifi- 
Mr. Ford has collected his- 


toric country taverns in order that he may preserve them 


cant story of its past to tell. 


for the delight of generations to come. Every town has its 


collectors of early American furniture, pewter, silver and 
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glass. The American Wing at the Metropolitan Museum, 
in New York, has become a Mecca for lovers of Early 
Americana. Lesser cities, inspired by the enthusiasm of 
collectors, can boast treasures worth crossing a continent 
to see. The Gardner collection, in Boston, is known 
everywhere. Worcester, Massachusetts, has a notable 
museum; and Salem, once the home of so many old mer- 
chants in the China trade, is justly proud of the sights she 
can show to fresh-water visitors. Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago and other places of the Middle West have been 
peculiarly successful in building up their respective mu- 
seums; and the cities of the Coast house treasures that fill 
the rest of the country with envy. 

Collecting is a labor of love rather than a thin excuse for 
frittering away time and money. At its worst, it is harm- 
less; at its best, it is a pleasant highroad to a liberal edu- 
cation. Notable objects of collection fetch such formidable 
prices that intensive study is imperative—study of books, 
of authenticated specimens, of doubtful ones offered for 
sale. Costly blunders only whet the perceptions of the 
student. With study come new appreciations, new abilities 
to distinguish between beauty and ugliness of line and 
contour, of glaze and patina, of drawing, color and crafts- 
manship. Growing familiarity with the good makes the 
bad all the easier to detect. In time the senses are so 
trained as to be able to feei the silent authority of the mas- 
terpiece and to reject the false pretensions of the inferior 
or the spurious. And finally comes that sixth sense which 
tells the possessor whether a given piece is right or wrong 
without conscious analysis upon which to base a verdict. 

Collectors who have thus become connoisseurs, or verita- 
ble experts, perceive a thousand beauties and graces to 
which they were once blind. It is not to be wondered at if 
they so frequently wish to share with the world at large 
the new senses they have thus acquired and help others 
learn to distinguish between grace and crudity, beauty and 
ugliness. Such are the men who support our public mu- 
seums, assist in their upbuilding and eventually bequeath 
to them collections which are monuments not only to their 
donors’ liberality but to their taste, knowledge and passion 
for that which is best in the arts and crafts. 

The sum total of this study and concern to know beauty 
and dignity from tawdriness and pretension has already 
worked an appreciable change in our familiar surroundings. 
Persons who are not collectors are demanding and getting 
more pleasing furniture, more tasteful fabrics, wall cover- 
ings and objects of daily use. New standards are rising and 
progressive manufacturers know they must meet them or 
succumb to more intelligent competition. Thus their de- 
signers flock to the museums, and the best art and craft of 
all nations and ages are impressed into their service. Young 
men in college view English literature with a new and 
brighter eye now that the authors of other days have be- 
come the off-stage heroes of a thousand thrilling exploits 
in the sport of book collecting. More than one university 
rich in literary treasures is rearing a race of book lovers 
who will be the great buyers of the next generation. 

The United States has been singularly blessed by the 
public spirit of its book collectors. The assemblage in 
private libraries of manuscripts and printed books seems 
to be guided more by sentimental and personal considera- 
tions than is the collection of paintings and art objects; 
and it is largely due to sentiment that these aristocratic 
book families are willed entire to cities or colleges instead 
of being dispersed under the hammer of the auctioneer. 
Sentiment of a high order is responsible for the Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard. The collection of rarities, 
gathered by the late Harry Elkins Widener, which is dis- 
played there is doing more to inculcate love of letters than 
most libraries thrice the size. The munificence of Mr 
Morgan's gift to the city of New York has not yet been fully 
appraised, and Mr. Huntington’s and Mr. Folger’s benefi- 
cent plans can be appreciated only by those who are fully 
conversant with the incredible richness of their collections. 

No other nation, during the span of a single generation, 
has had so much for which to thank the generosity of col- 
lectors. What Napoleon did for France when he enriched 
her with war loot won by force of arms, American business 
men are doing for their country by endowing her with 
treasures bought and paid for out of their own pockets. 








































































UT of the income of a country-town dentist, John 
Steele had saved $10,000, invested in 5 per cent 
Also, he carried $20,000 of life 
Both facts, it will be noted, speak well for his 


corporation bonds. 





insurance, 






















character. After his death, accounts receivable and other 
odds and ends of assets were sufficient to pay all debts and 
the funeral expenses. The First National Bank invested 
the life-insurance money in other 5 per cent bonds. 

Therefore Martha Steele, at the age of twenty-eight, 
found herself a widow with a secure income of $1500 a year, 
and a son, aged five, whose health was a subject of anxiety. 
That was in 1922. At this writing she has $240 in the 
bank, some used household furniture, three one-dollar 
bills in her purse and certain nebulous possessions which 
she had learned to speak of as her equities; and nothing 
else except her clothes and the boy’s. That change in the 
balance sheet happened as follows: 

Early in December, 1922, 
bronchitis, and Martha took him to Florida for the benefit 
of a warm climate. 


the boy came down with 


She could manage it financially. In 
the whole realm of economics I know of nothing more re- 
markable than the way country-bred women like Martha 
can manage things on a narrow income. 


Exhilarating Real-Estate Air 


OT that I mean to disparage city-bred women; only, I 
have never had the opportunity to observe their mon- 
etary operations in detail. Inacity you don’t have as good 
opportunities of that nature asin a country town, where peo- 
ple’s money affairs are talked over as frankly as their clothes 
the 


Martha and son occupied four small 


In Michigan country town, 
but pleasant rooms that formed the 
Maple 


paid fi 


L of a frame dwelling on 


Street, for which she fteen 














dollars a mont! I 


rent. Enjoyment of the rd, w 
its flower bed and three big trees, cost nothing. Of 
she did the cooking and housework herself. In the summer 
and fall she had thought provisionally of Florida for the 
winter, in case the boy developed throat trouble aga 
Making over an old dress instead of buying a new ont 
supping twice a week on bread and milk, resisting various 


temptations to go to the movies and a hundred other little 
economies built up a surplus that was available when the 
time came to buy railroad tickets 
Florida rents were rather staggering, yet she four 
quite nice room, with a large alcove, at $300 for the seaso 
Warm sunshine quickly put the boy’s throat right, wi 
1922-192 \ 


on park benches and 


was the main thing. That was the winter of 
good many of the sociable strangers 
in the street cars and the cafeterias were talking about real 
estate. 

making n 


Martha heard 


Down at Miami, it appeared, they were 


lions. Up here real estate was on the rise 


stories of successful speculations in 


l lots A very agreeable T * s} ropo j ) 
young man took her and the boy in his bright-blue roadster time about investing 


to see a new subdivision. She enjoyed the ride and scouraging e the m r " 
talk. She rather believed the talk too. If one had capit one likes are t d : . 
to buy lots with, no doubt one could make money. But dollars to spend for a ha | 
course, she had no capital for that purpose ynly er looked at were t i r her H 
to live on e w » re Pa t 
’ i 
I 
MY Continued on Page 146 
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Exercise One Ina 








Suggested Examination fora 


Driver’s License 


To a Fellow Victim 


” 
/ ) ] } 
} ¢ lad 
Mary C D 

Optimism 

With t wearing fewer and 
fewer clothes and starving then 

to dea , the time ma et be 
| he Wo. car ¢ s cheaply 


Mottoes for the Guest Room 


W! LCOME to ti stet F0Om. 
O thou, whoe’ thou art 


he 


Doctor (Concluding Examination): ‘‘Well, the First Thing, 


¢ You 
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AINID ENCORES 


The Restaurant Proprietor is Invited to the Home of One of His 





Tablecloth: Marking Patrons 
































Must Have All Your Teeth Out"’ 








Patient: 





“AU Right, Doc’’ 


Fora Tall Guest 

Under the covers, 

Cozy and warm, 
Happine ss hovers 

To keep thee from harm. 
Pull down the covers, 

Your chest will free ze ° 
Pull up the covers 

And free ze your knees 


Morr is Bi :} op. 


Why Some Artists Starve 


HEIR work is so subtle that no one 
besides themselves can “‘get”’ it. 
Critics are prejudiced against them. 

They are painting for glory and not 
for money. 

They haven’t enough of a reputation 

They haven’t the time and leisure to 
study sufficiently. 

They have too much self-respect to 
give the public what it wants. 

They haven’t enough inside pull 

Their ideas are too advanced. 

They are afraid their really good work 
will be plagiarized. 

They can’t paint. 


Parke Cummings. 


j 


The Sting of the Radio Bug 
H°* can a hundred and seventeen 


million people sit idly by without 
doing something about this radio- 
announcing men- 
ace? I mean this 
business of an- 
nouncing receipt 
of and reading 
of telegrams, let- 
ters, congratula- 
tory messages 
and other imper- 
tinent matter? 
You, for instance, 
are you going to 
let this country go 
to the dogs with 
out a protest? 
What is the mat- 
ter with every- 
body? Why can't 
people see what an 
insidious thing 
thisis? What it is 
leading to? How 
it will undermine 





(Continued on 
Page 201 
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SOUP IS good for everybod It is an essential Campbell 
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lf every woman realized how much 
her husband likes soup ~ 
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llellem of the Humdred Waves 


AGPIITTA SPOT TA 

WISE WAULIE OF WEE 
ATT AR 127 Te 
SILENT HEADS 


Above All, Nights and Years After, He 

Recoltlected the Look of the Three: Foot 

Clearing Knife That the Manager Took 

in One Hand, Risiag at the Same Time 

and Setting His Bare, Knotted Feet 
Well Apart Upon the Mats 


ny ,' , r heal?tinale. a 
HH ) ne ouse ) h ali-dark, sunset 
ed be !arampart of what seemed 
t ruck Chere were no palms, no polyp 
ingipat ng the dusk with scented stars; 
‘ ipa stly sweet Alone, sharp 
, t ooling a Never was 

’ t t ed} totype 

1 re e have struck?”’ asked the first 
ires t ’ ip from the beach He was 
ght, as a fine figure, tallish, 
ey ed with the slight, half- 
e who still has golden years of the 
y se lhe man be 1 him was very tall, 


t hen he spoke, lacked resonance 


vearily, ‘it isn’t Santa Ana 
the wind of that sextant, the 


1 out our position after 


inger man. ‘I’m not so far out 

1 ng which of several we've hit 

é ri-Siri —no, that’s a vol 

blk r ely a third voice, from a 
t ed busily engaged in holding 


takuna used to buy 


What's Ble isked the young man. They had 
gh the quickly growing 
ted buildings in front of 
to he about 


‘ eeme 


in answered together: 


and one night in the boat; weather a bit splashy, no more; 
cutter insured for three-quarters value. One would like to 
know what better 

“Of course; of course. But any guano islands I've ever 
seen have been back-of-Godspeed sort of places. Boat 
once in six months; native labor living on tin and biscuit, 
bosses on biscuit and tin; no gardens, no decent food. 
I remember Malden; I couldn't imagine how anyone was 
induced to live there, till I heard the salaries they paid. It 
was pitiful to see how glad the manager and his chemist 
were when I blew in on a stray labor vessel. They nearly 
kissed me. Said I could have no idea what a beast of a 
place it was; godsend to them to have anyone to speak to, 
worn to death with boredom as they were.” 

“You'd better manage your next wreck differently,” 
suggested the girl 

Robin Telford, newspaperman on the loose, sometime 
crew of the little lost cutter Avava, held his peace. Helen 
Elizabeth, was not only, by a famous feat, hereditary 
white chief of Man-o’-War Island; she was also a woman 
who liked the last word. He hadn’t wrecked the cutter 
Avava, lately bought by the party with certain hardly ac- 
quired pearls, any more than anyone else had wrecked her; 
but he knew it was no use saying so, in this first bitter 
moment of landing as waifs and strays on an unknown 
island, to ask charity from, possibly, reluctant strangers 

Instead, he changed the conversation by quickening his 
pace, and calling out: ‘“‘ Here’s the back door of the house; 
let’s go in.” He had been saving the flashes of his torch, 
the only one possessed by the party; now he snapped it on, 
swung open a door, and led the way inside 

“B'gad,”’ said the tall man behind him, “‘ you’ve struck 
the wrong place; this is the fellow’s museum.” 

“Well,” was Telford’s comment, as he held the torch 


aloft, and looked about, ‘“‘he must be a traveled sort of 








By Beatrice 
Grimshaw 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT W. STEWART 
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For the low small room into which t ley had un 





tionally strayed was crammed with odd curiosities; carved 
] 


figures of men like lizards, 


wooden shields, dancing clubs, 
figures of pigs like men, masks and dresses of fiber that 
seemed to imitate strange beasts; troughs, bowls of black 
carved wood: things of shape ir describable and uses not 
to be guessed. Prominent among these was an object not 
without beauty; a plank some fifteen feet in length and 


nine or ten inches wide, worked into patterns that rivaled 





the intricacies of Celtic carving; painted white, black and 
red, and furnished along one edge with spikes of wood 

“Looks like a harrow gone mad,” observed Charles, 
lightly regarding the curious tning 

“These other things look like the illustrations to Goblin 
Market,” said literary Rob, through whose head strange 
lines were running 

Helen Flizabeth surveyed the collection in silence. It 
was odd, but everyone felt a little guilty, a little Peeping 
Tomish. Nothing more was said. The three adventurers 
backed out again into the wind-thrashed dusk, feeling 
their way with caution round to the front of the house 





Veranda, tall posts supporting the roof, door in the middle, 
windows each side —-the common pattern of an inferior 
island home. Clearly the shed behind had been an addi 
tion —an afterthought 

‘“‘There’s no one here,” observed the halfbrother of 
Helen Elizabeth 
closed windows, seemed to proclaim. Only in hurricane 
weather, or during a heavy northwest blow, does the white 
islander shut up his house 


So much, indeed, the shut door, the 


“There's light inside. Look at the cracks,”’ contributed 
Rob Telford 

“*So there is, b’gad,”’ agreed Charles, hammeri 
fully on the door. ‘‘ Hallo! Hallo!” he cried. * All 


ng cneer- 





hands on 
deck! Show a leg there 


Continued on Page 40 
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ar “ a 
Sunbrite | 
Cleanse! 


Sunbrite sweetens 


A home in the City 





as it scours 


“double action” gives 
double results 


Keeping your pots and pans like 
new is not the long hard job it used 
to be. For now you have a modern 
cleansing method—Sunbrite, the 
double action cleanser ! 

Sunbrite does two things at 
once. It scours off all stains; it 
polishes. At the same time it 
sweetens and freshens—just as 


sunlight purifies and makes sweet. 

How easy this makes your clean- 
ing in kitchen and bathroom! How 
much it saves in time and effort! 
In cost, too, for Sunbrite is very 
inexpensive. 

Let Sunbrite help you—while 
you scour, sweeten and freshen. 
Double action means a higher 
standard of cleanliness—a cleaner 
kitchen, a cleaner bathroom! 


Swift & Company 





QUICK NAPTHA WHITE SOAP CHIPS NEW EFFICIENCY 
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Continued from Page 38 


movement came from the house, but Rob, listening, 
worn he heard a curse 

i wed an interval of silence and waiting; then the 

ned 4 man stood on the threshold, silhouetted 


ng lamplight. One could only see that he was 


mewhat stooped, and either very bald or very 
» hair 
VM it it’s in?”’ he queried in a slow, dead voice “ 
A pecting h!’’ The wet and battered plight of 
omers had apparently caught his attention. “ Ac- 


sked tonelessly, leaning forward so that his 
r neck, projected from his ill-fitting shirt 
nead of a turtle from its shell. 
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There he stopped; for the first time swung his head 
round so that the light fell on it sideways, showing a skull 
almost indecently naked, a profile like a vulture’s. He was 
looking at something behind the tall figure of Charles. 

Rob followed his glance, but could only see that Helen 
Elizabeth stood there, as she had stood since the beginning 
of the interview; that she was busy with her spray-soaked 
hat, shaking it in one hand, while with the other she loosed 
the damp coils of her red-gold goffered hair, and let them 
fall. Something impelled him to strain his eyes farther 
into the transparent dark behind. It is very hard to see a 
brown, bare native skulking among brown rocks, by the 
light of a lamp inside a house; but Rob thought he did see 
such a native; was certain, presently, when the twin white 
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have time to get uncommonly bored with us here; there’s 
very little coming and going. The steamer calls every six 
months only; not due now for nearly two. I’m manager; 
been three years on the job.” 

“No other whites here, you say?” asked tall, stooping 
Charles. 

“Not one. Overseer died a year ago. We’ve—they’ve 
not replaced him. Pretty hard on me. Come on in; come 
on.”’ He led the way, swinging his lantern; he seemed to 
be warming up into cordiality. ‘It’s not much of a place,” 
he went on, “‘but the takings are good, and we can afford a 
visitor when we get one.”’ He struck a bell. ‘‘Udu!” 

They had not seen or heard him come, but there he was, 
before the bell stopped ringing; a dusky, almost naked 
figure, standing near 
the door. Hair bushy, 















































enormous; eyes a mere 
glimmer under brow 
ridges big as a goril- 
la’s; strange figure, 
with abnormally wide 
shoulders and short, 
muscular legs. Tel- 
ford had traveled far 
in the Pacific world, 
but he could not place 
this creature. 

Competent he un- 
doubtedly was. Ata 
word from the man- 
ager heset, swiftly and 
accurately, about the 
work of laying table 
and bringing food, 
while his master, rum- 
maging in the adjoin- 
ing bedroom, found 
dry clothes for the men 
and an overcoat to 
serve as dress for 
Helen. 

Later, under the 
cold stare of the acet- 
ylene lamp, they sat at 
table. Odors of dry 
guano, faintly unpleas- 
ant, floated through 
open doors and win- 
dows; iron clanged 
and blown rubbish 
crackled, down where 
the fierce southeaster 
was ravening among 
the rail trucks. To 
other islands night 
brought sleek ruffle of 
palms, soughing of 
mangoes; the poign- 
ant scent of orange 
bloom, the swooning 
sweetness of papaw 
and frangipani, prom- 
ising all delights. 
Blenkiron, stark and 
rude, offered homage 
tonosense. A Puritan 
of the Puritans, a 
Praise-God Barebone, 
might have loved it; 
assuredly no one else 
could. 

In the morning their 







































host took them out 
and showed them 
about the island—the 
rocky stretches of still untouched guano, the pits, dug 
down through a stony crust, whence came the fine dry 
powder that seemed to permeate the whole of Blenkiron 
with its dust, its feel, its smell; the trucks pulled up empty, 
filled at the pits, and sent spinning down to the wharf by 
the aid of winglike sails. The place was inconceivably 
barren; a few bushes, a few tufts of grass, hideous iron 
houses of the boys; all round, and never far away, the sail- 
less windy sea. Sun thrashed the island with a million 
whips of white fire; through it the black boys passed to 
and fro, shoveling and filling. Over their heads the birds 
planed and cried; and over birds and boys and sun and 


‘Do you find it pretty healthy here?’’ asked Rob, hold- 

“It seems a bracing sort of place.” 
“Yes, yes, healthy enough. The boys don’t hold out as 

well as they might. Some of them pine away—pine away. 
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; ew this Like This, Always, if He Ventured Within a Hundred Yards of the Fence She Had Set Up. Like Her Great 
is Rob Kinswoman~—if the Family Tales Were True 
‘ 
t ym an inhospitable doorstep, and not specks of moving eyeballs showed, and the swift gleam of 
he was going to do smiling teeth. ‘“Grinned at someone, and nodded,” 
\ iny expense,”’ he felt constrained to thought Rob. ‘This is a queer place.” 
We aren't millionaires, but we can raise the price It seemed queerer yet when the man in the doorway 
suddenly stepped aside and welcomed the whole party 
t with his hands outstretched from with a hospitable bow 
t st, moving his turtlelike head in its ““Come in, come in,” he said. ‘“‘As I was saying, a 
Something to which they had no clew  dinghy’s about as safe asan eggshell in these seas; you were 
eemed ng on within his mind. Shielded by the light lucky to get to shore at all. Oh, come in. Put your things 
n, he stared stared. They could see the sides of down. Have dinner. I'm delighted. I-—I never was so 
throat ng. It came upon Rob that he was’ delighted in my life. It’s such a pleasure. You shall have 
t an excuse for refusal all I can give you. I'll put you up with a heart and a half, 
\\ yi that,”’ thought the young man. “You _ if you don’t mind roughing it; this isn’t Christmas Island sea the southeast wind eternally screamed on. 
: t me, can you or Ocean or Malden, you know; no big companies at our 
emed veve e could do that, or something back —just one poor devil of a white man bored to death, ing on to his hat 
H nswe ame at last, bega i managing for two or three other poor devils down south. I 
‘Dinghy 1 you say? Well, now, some can manage a couple of rooms, and the rest of us’ll camp on 
es are quite as é the veranda. No trouble at all. Delighted. Only, you'll 
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he Confidence - - - 


that inspires a million huyers 


The loyalty of Buick owners to Buick is 
one of the finest traditions of the motor 
car industry. 


Years of superior performance—a reliability 
known and spoken of wherever there are 
motor cars—both have stimulated this 
growth of faith. 


The confidence of Buick owners has been 
won, as well, by high achievement—by the 
constant attainment of the new and better 
thing in motor car design. 


Outstanding value is another strong factor 
in Buick popularity. The savings of great 


volume production—the dividends declared 
by leadership—have been devoted unspar- 
1 
1] 


ingly to the enrichment of Buick quality. 


Reason follows reason why so many Buick 
owners come back to Buick, whenever 
they need new cars. 

Intimate acquaintance shows the Buick 


owner no reason to change. 


Let the confidence of more than a million 
understanding owners guide you to Buick 
—to greater motor ‘car satisfaction. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH 


AA we 


‘The GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT |] 
’ BUICK WILI BUILD THEM 

















a ________ __ _______ ———__________. 
Note how delightfully the interlined Belflor tiles harmonize with the richness of drapery and 
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uphol tery It truly reflects the Spanish motif in the architectural plan 


Luxurious furniture in a picturesque Old 
World setting. Rich fabrics glowing with 
color. A room both distinctive and livable 
Yet how much of its effectiveness would be 
lost with a commonplace one-tone floor 

With Nairn Gop Sear INLatps a more 
complete harmony can be attained in the 
decorative scheme than with any other type 
of flooring. They impart an air of expensive 
smartness toany room. Yet these beautiful 
inlaid linoleums are moderate in price and 
last for years and years with never a need 
for costly refinishing of any kind. 

Are vou building a new home? Are you 
living in one whose wooden floors are worn 
and badly run down? Here isa flooring that 
will not splinter or wear white. GoLp SEAL 
INLArps are the best of all solutions to the 


problem of having floors that are perma- 
nently beautiful and sanitary. The colors go 
through to the burlap back; occasional 
waxing keeps them lustrous 

A surprising choice of patterns is avail- 
able—all kinds of formal and informal tile 
designs in the delightful, softly mottled 
Belflor colorings; and numbers of others 
in bright crisp solid colors for sun porch, 
nursery, kitchen and bath. 

Wherever you see inlaid linoleum with 
the Gold Seal pasted on the face of the goods 
or the Nairn name stamped on the back, you 
can buy with complete confidence. They are 
infallible signs of guaranteed quality 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


I a a vew York Ka v anta 


Mionea » « allas | an Francisco New Orlea 


When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIR 
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by the Gold Seal on the face of the good 


name on the back 





























“You can do so much with floors nowadays 





Name 
Address 


City 


State 


You can identify genuine Nairn Gop Sear INLAIDs 


or the Nairn 
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reparation for the Triple Cele- 


By Henry A. Shute 


ENSDAY, June 24, 
186—i have found 
out sumthing that 
was going to be in the parade 
but aint going to be now. that 
is Charly Tredwells bull, Rogger Sherman. that is the bull 
that Charly drives in a buggy with a harniss and a bit and 
ranes jest like driving a horse. you had augt to see him 
he is a auful big bull and Charly is a little bit of a man not 
mutch bigger than a 12 year old boy and when the buggy 
is hiched behine that bull it looks about as big as a baby 
carrige. 
well Charly was going to hich the bull into a carryall and 
then hich anuther carryall behine that one and fill them 
with girls dressed in white and with reaths in their hair and 
their slats and wheals wound with brite colered ribbons 
and a banner on top of them reading like this, a bevvy of 
buties and but one beest and the peeple cood bet on whitch 
was the beest, Charlie or the bull. 
well Charly was driving him down town today and the 
bull was trotting off prety good and Charly was sitting up 
in the buggy blinking throug his big specticles and looking 
like a big bullpaddock, when he got oposite Jack Foggs 
oicester saloon he met old Captain George Molton of 
Kensington driving a yoke of oxen hiched into a hay cart 
with a big lode of hay and when the bull saw them oxen he 
stopped so sudden that Charley went fliing over the dash- 
bord and lit head ferst on the bulls back and bounced onto 
the ground rite on the back of his neck, but Charly is so 
pry that he gumped up as if he was made of india rubber. 
the bull had put his head down and stuck his tale up jest 
as stif as a pump handle and was belloing auful and paw- 
ing dirt over his sholder 
well when Charly saw that he gumped back into the 
buggy and grabed up the ranes and begun to yank them 


bration 


ILLUSTRATED 


| ; 


and holler back up Rogger Sherman, back up i say, and 
lamm him with the whip, but the bull dident pay enn 
moar attension to Charly than if he was a gadfli and be 
loed and pawed louder and louder 

old captain George Molton gumped in front of hi 
whitch had got their heads down and was pawing up 
dirt jest like throwing it with a shovel and roaring lo 
of them and only one 


than the bull becaus they was 2 of 


him but bigger, and begun to whack them over the heads 


and then to jab the brad into the bulls nose to keep then 


apart. but the ferst he gnew the bull maid a rush and if 
Captain George hadent gumped about 10 feet the ferst 
gump he wood have been squashed flat. i never saw a « 
man gump so far or do it so quick 

well there was a auful fite between that bull and them 
oxen. they puched and butted and hooked and roared and 
pawed and men licked them with poles and tride to drag 
them apart with ropes and Charly stood up in the buggy 
and hollered to Rogger Sherman to back up and to come 
out of it and licked and yanked and braced his feat 
pulled until his eys neerly droped out and he was hump- 
backed. 


bimeby old Charles Goodwin the pothecary and poit 


come running out with a bottle of amonia and broke it rite 


between the bull and the oxen and they sneezed and coffed 
and backed away shaking their heads and coffing auful 
well befoar they stoped fiting the lode of hay had been 
tipped over and 3 or 4 horses had pulled loose from the 
rales where they was hiched and had run away. one ox had 


a horn broke off close to its head and the other had a grate 
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Wel! After a While We Gneeded Our Money and We Went Down to the Bank to Get It 
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satisfaction whatever, because they 
called his dog a pot hound, a common cur, 
a screw-tailed half-breed, and everything 
else they could think of 

“T aims t’git that sperrit jack,’ 


told them 


he finally 
‘l craves them years what’s a 
foot long. I done et cottontails, Ise greased 
my skillet with jack hams, an’ now I craves 
hant meat! I aims t’see "bout is that sperrit 
ack sho ‘nuff flesh and bone, or no! I 
Ise got my hands 


I tell you I craves t’see "bout 


iin’t stud’n you niggers! 
on my hip 
how hant meat chews!” 

Another Sunday morning, and cold 
Jasper’s breakfast had progressed to the 
opping stage. Queen sat on her haunches, 
watching him with eager eyes. Turning 
from the table, he rested a benevolent gaze 
on her 

“Still hongry? 

Queen's nostrils twitched. Jasper raked 
the remaining fat from a bacon rind with 
his teeth, searched it thoughtfully, then 
dangled it before the dog. She champed it 
obligingly, dropped it and then froze to 
attention 

“Does you know hit’s Sunday an’ we 





goes t’git er jack t’'day, Queenie?” 

Queen knew what “jack’’ meant. She 
whimpered. To aggravate her further, 
Jasper turned his attention elsewhere. 
Queen shifted her position and whined. 
rhe old negro looked down over a nappy 
hin and grinned. 

“Jacks, Queen! Big mule-eared jacks, 
what can sho nuff run. Th’ kind you laks!”’ 

A succession of barks drowned his last 
words. Jasper poked a serious face at the 
hound and asked: ‘‘ How ‘bout th’ sperrit 
ack t’'day, Queenie? Dey tells me hit run 
off an’ lef’ you oncet. Yas’r. Dey says it 
runs off from dogs lak dey was tied to er 
post. Reckon hit c’n go off an’ leave you 
thataway now?” 

The hound’s long curved tail ceased its 
marathon. She was panting. 

“S’pos’n hit’s er sho nuff sperrit!”’ he 
taunted. ‘‘But shucks, ‘cause it went off 
an’ lef’ you oncet ain’t nosign dat jack xy 

Suddenly the dog overflowed. She reared 
up and pawed at the bosom of his jumper. 

“Allright! Ali right!’’ he said. ‘‘ Ketch 
me dat sperrit jack. I wants t’know efn 
hit’s er sho nuff meat-an’-bone rabbit, or 
no. I reckon youse purty fast; but I craves 
t’see you tell me wid dem legs of yourn.” 


While Jasper warmed his hands for the 
great venture, and buttoned on a tattered 
overcoat, Queen was whining at the door. 
Jasper slapped her flank with his cap and 
remarked: ‘‘Come on, le’s go. We’s hay-farm 
bound. Ise got t’have hant meat t’day!” 

Taking the path that followed the river 
bank, they turned west. 

After half an hour of walking through the 
bottoms, they came to the five-mile road. 
Then west again, toward the prairies 
Queen knew this ground. Here was the do- 
main of the jacks. Here she could unlimber 
without restraint. She began to get nerv- 
ous, but Jasper kept to the road. He passed 
the familiar plains without so much as a 
slackening of pace, and Queen 
prancing about him like a frisky colt. 
Again and again she ran to the barbed-wire 
fence, only to learn by her master’s tone 
that it was wrong. 

On and on they went. At last Queen's 
maneuvering settled to a lazy trot. Then 
Jasper tied a rope about her neck. He had 
never done this before. It hurt. Why had 
he done this? What did it mean? She 
tucked her tail and gave way to humilia- 


began 


ion. Even when they overtook a group of 
men with dogs, she hardly had spirit enough 
to notice them. They were white men, and 


one asked, “‘ Who does that dog belong to? 
“*Hit’s mine, boss,’ answered Jasper 
proudly, doffing his greasy cap. ‘‘ Them 


sho is good-looking dogs you all got, 
cap’n.” 

The other greyhounds tried to be so- 
ciable, but Queen seemed to be in a com 


9 


Can she run? 





**Ain’t nair jack 
‘cep’n one,” Ja 
““Want to trade?” inquired an owner 
“Naw, s’r, was tne uIcK response 


The owner laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, m 








dog is the coming champion. Right toda 
ne t race the |! le f the . } 
ecord 

At this Jasper tilted his head and eve 
the white man. “You ain’t talkin’ "bout 
Mr. Jim Gooch’s 7 nla 

“Yep, I expect t 304 A nlear beat 


the Traveler toc ; 
““Lo’d, cap’n, I speck you wouldn't take 


ten dollars fer dat dog!"’ he answered. ‘I 





sho would lak t’see him in action.” 

‘Come on, let’s trade 

Jasper was bewildered He dragged } 
cap to the other side of his head and 

‘White folks, I don’t b’lieve you wants 
to trade, nohow.” 

One of the others was now inspecting the 
old negro’s dog. Although Queen was ur 
kempt and stood with a stupid look and a 
drooped head, he ready detected the 
quality that only thoroughbreds possess 

“That’s not a bad-looking animal, nig- 
ger. Where did you get her? 

“Mr. Jim Gooch gi’d her t’ me 

“Jim Gooch?” put in another. ‘Why, 
what was the matter with her? 

“'Tain’t nothin’ th’ matter wid her 
She’s jus’ mad ‘cause I wouldn't let ‘er 
chase them jac ks back thar. We'’s on our 
way toth’ hay farm. We aims t’ ketch dat 
sperrit Jack what's on th’ hay farm.”’ 

This brought a laugh “Spirit jacl 
What kind of a critter is that?”’ 

“*I don’ know, white folks. Dey tells m« 
hit’s hanted, cause ain’t nair dog yit ever 
warmed dat jack 
Queen here got atter him oncet, but she 
warn’t grown then.” 

“Well, I'll declare!’” Mr. Witworth ex- 
claimed, “‘So you're on your way to down 
this phantom jack. Think that dog of yours 
can catch him?” 

‘Yas’r, white folks. All I asks is for it 
t’be meat an’ bone. Ain’t nothin’ on four 
legs c’n run off 
“What kind of a looking jack was it 


‘* Boss, I'm tellin’ you th’ troof,”’ the 





frum Queen.” 


That air jack S as Dig as 


negro contided 
er young mule. Great goodness, whit« 
burned up er 

‘And you expect that hound of yours to 
catch this thing?” 

**Lo’d, cap’n, you ain't seen no runnin 
Queen here c’i eat up th’ ground faster’n 
it shows up!’ 








Seeing that they enjoye dh m, Jaspe! 
bent his efforts to gain their good graces. 
He related the hist« ry of his dog’s troubles 

“What’s this strength tonic you gave 
her they wanted to know 

**Beef blood.”’ 

‘*Beef blood! 


‘Yas’r, fresh beef blood. I gits it at tl 


yo 





butcher pen ever’ day 
This was strange therapy, but Doctor 
Heckman, a vete 


narian, was not so sure 


as the others that Jasper was loony. He 
said, “‘ Uncle, suppose you let that haunted 
jack go today and come along to the races 


Some of the swiftest dogs alive are going to 
run.” 

Jasper eagerly accepted. Here was ar 
opportunity to see the famous Traveler ir 
action, and besid 


rit jack another time 


s, he could 


“Perhaps you would like to enter your 
dog,”’ suggested another. ‘* You can't te 
Maybe you'd win the grand stakes.” 

Of course Jasper took this seriously, and 
his face opened up like a sunflower as he 
dragged his cap to the other side of his 
head. “ Kin niggers come in?”’ 

“Of course. It’s open to anybody 

Jasper glanced downat hisdog. “Queenie, 
hear what dat white man said?” 

The hound yawned and cast a sheepis} 


glance at her master. Then a storm of 


laughter drove her timidly between Jasper’ 
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THE PHANTOM JACK 
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tT t 
starting line Tense serious-faced owner 
straddled eac} nis dog five contender 
or the champion’s crown. The Traveler 
moved to } tion, alert, eage livering 
Around his neck was a diamond-studde 
r. His owner ren ed it and allwasrea 
A jack was released. The starter raised 
a piste He waited a breathless mome 
while dogs strained, muscies taut, bu f 
to be gone A shot! The were off! 
Suddenly there was a ve In the 
tance is I elched f m the « 1 mor 
ster jack arose, stamped the ground ‘ 
nis er mous @ars and t n ‘ 
wir W th one act the tu 
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Scene from “Held by the Law’ 


How would you feel if you 
were charged with a murder 
you did not commit,yet found your- 
self confronted with amazing cir- 
cumstantial evidence which you 
could not controvert and which re- 
sulted in your conviction and a 
sentence to death? 


That problem arises in “Held 
by the Law,’’ written by 
Bayard Veiller and produced in 
picture by Universal. Itis a picture 
well worth seeing, and of the grip- 
ping, intense kind which Ameri- 
cans always seem to enjoy. Such 
a drama,when well acted, is always 
a ‘‘box office’ success, such as | 
am sure this one will be. 


The cast includes JOHNNY 
WALKER, MARGUERITE DE 
LA MOTTE and RALPH LEWIS, and 
from my point of view, the work of these 
three could not be improved upon. The 
tragedy occurs at an engagement party 
and the prospective bride’s father is the 
man charged with the crime. You see who 
commits the murder, yet you can’t see 
how the innocent man is going to escape 


the noose 


The picture is a Universal 
Jewel and was directed by Edward 
Laemmle whose previous picture, ‘‘ The 
Still Alarm,’’ is one of the outstanding 
successes. | will appreciate it very much if, 
when you see “Held by the Law,’’ you will 
write me your opinion of the play and the 
work of the leading characters. 


You good folks who love the 
zip of college life, should see “The 
Collegians,’’ with George Lewis and 
Dorothy Gulliver, which has proven so 
popular. And if you have the time, please 


: 
write me what you think 


, 7 P) 
( arl faemm le 
. President 


(Te be continued next week) 


Send 10c for autographed photograph of 


’ ry , 
George Leu r ihe Collegians 
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OLD 


were built in the lingering tradition as late 
as 1730. 

Stepping well over the century line in the 
1700's, we are in the period of good-sized 
houses. No farmer or village thinks of 
building such great houses today; they 
were not mansions, just farmhouses. The 
old New England definition of a mansion 
was a house with a front and back stair. In 
the building of the 1700's the walls were no 
longer sheathed in long grooved and 
tongued boards; the days of panels had 
come. The batten door gave place to the 
six-paneled one. Only two outside batten 
doors of the 1600’s remain; the rest have 
worn out. One is preserved because the 
tomahawk marks of the Deerfield Massacre 
are on it. They were decorative features, 
with their diagonal rows of studded nail 
heads—the first of a long line of beautiful 
front doors. Inside doors of batten can 
often be seen, some of single thirty-inch 
boards. 

Chimneys tell us the age of a house. The 
clustered, the stacked, the stout, square old 
ones of stone—or brick if the locality had 
no stone—set in clay from the ground to 
the roof, then in lime to its carefully rimmed 
and bordered top, carried us as a type to 
1720. These old central chimneys were the 
core of the house. Eighty cords of wood 
were allotted to the manse each winter in 
old Greenfield Hill, a one-chimney house. 
It is set in clay sixteen feet on a side in the 
cellar and must have radiated heat like a 
kiln. Another old house I know well had a 
clay-set chimney. The old grandmother 
went down cellar for peach preserves, kept 
in a niched shelf in the chimney. She 
paused for breath on the stairs coming up, 
when with a roar the whole old clay-set 
chimney mushroomed out into the cellar! 

In the first houses the huge chimney was 
on the end of the one room of the house, 
when hall and kitchen were one. When an- 
other room was necessary they built another 
fireplace against the chimney and thus had 
a two-room house. Between chimney and 
wall was an entry and the outer door. This 
was doubled in size when the second fire- 
place was built and became the familiar old 
entry, with stairs to the same shaped rooms 
above, crossing the chimney as they as- 
cended and leaving the floor with a winder 
and entering the upper landing with an- 
other. Building codes bar winders now, but 
our forefathers had no other way of getting 
upstairs by their faint candlelight, down to 
the era of the house with central hall and 
two chimneys, which marked the prosper- 
ity, the new fashion of Queen Anne’s time. 


In Washington’s Diary 


It is astonishing how many changes some 
old houses show. Side by side in a village 
stand houses that grew, and others in simi- 
lar shape built all at once. Thus the long 
rooms across the back of the houses began 
as lean-tos, built on, but were so acceptable 
in purpose that they became what Haw- 
thorne describes as ‘‘houses with long 
sloping roofs, commencing a few feet from 
the ground and ending in a lofty peak.”’ In 
other words the salt-box house with door in 
the middle, in front of the chimney, many- 
paned windows, seven to the front, with 
great chimney in the center, with the high- 
peaked roof and the long swoop at the back 
to the lower-set kitchen windows. The 
chimney usually shows an attached flue 
a projecting boxlike rectangle of stone or 
brick. It is the clustered chimney, the most 
picturesque of all. Let us fix 1700 as the 
heyday of the salt-box house. It was very 
popular, especially as a thrifty farmhouse. 
Several times have old occupants of such 
houses told me they were built that way to 
save the tax. It counted as less than a full 
two-story house, because one eave w as low. 
This may not show in the laws, but would 
be, perhaps, an assessor's theory, just as the 
question today is ‘‘Plumbing in your 
house?”’ as a country standard of value. 
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We have on the highest authority 
Washington himself, in his diary —what old 
Connecticut houses looked like. He knew 
Greenwich, Fairfield, New Haven, Middle- 
town and Hartford. He knew Wethersfield 
from his conference with Rochambeau 
there. His words are: 

“Few or no opulent men, and no poor; 
great similitude in their buildings, the gen- 
eral fashion of which is a Chimney—always 
Stone or Brick—and a door in the middle 
with a stair fronting the latter, running up 
the side of the chimney. Two flush stories 
with a good show of sash and glass win- 
dows, the size generally is thirty to fifty 
feet in length, twenty to thirty feet in width, 
exclusive of a back shed, which seems to be 
added as the family increases.” 


Raising the Roof 


He has described the salt-box house! 
He is struck by its size for those not “ opu- 
lent’? and by what astonishes us today 
the number of windowpanes, that curious 
look of more glass than wall. His note of 
“always Stone or Brick”’ shows that in his 
journey through the thirteen states 
eleven to be literal—he saw chimneys of 
mud and sticks even as they could be seen 
today in North Carolina, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, if you looked for them. 

These high-peaked, long-backed, sweep- 
ing-roofed houses must have been in great 
outnumbering to be described in Washing- 
ton’s tour as President — but few were built 
after 1730. For the gambrel roof pushed it 
out of vogue and by 1725 was the roof of 
the day. The antique peak went out of 
style. The high roof was broken in line and 
short jack rafters put at the top to form 
a flatter, lower gable. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was ‘‘born in a house with a gam- 
brel roof,’’ and tells us to look at a horse’s 
hind leg for the gambrel joint whose outline 
named the roof. 

Many a long-roofed house was pushed 
up, rebuilt into the high-roofed gambrel 
with a full second floor and a good attic. 
These made-over houses-—-there are hun- 
dreds of them—have changes of ceiling 
level between back and front and have 
either a step down into the back chambers 
or mysterious spaces between kitchen ceil- 
ing and chamber floors about which lurk 
tales of privateers and hiding. This in- 
corporation with newer forms is another 
way in which the old is lost. It’s being 
done today with concrete and art shingles. 
It was done with porches and mansards. 
Added to fire, decay, hard use, city growth 
and the return of prosperous sons who tear 
down the old and build the latest, the old 
greens and highroads are having a hard 
time to preserve their traditions. Many a 
well-meant new house stands and almost 
barks, so aggressively out of place is it. 

By 1735 the tight-eaved look of the old 
gambrel and salt-box house-—-the narrow, 
eyebrowless look—was going from houses. 
The builders of Newport were putting on 
*‘mundillion cornishes’’ and turning the 
heavier eaves in boxed returns against the 
walls. The eaves continued to have great 
attention in intricate workmanship, de- 
lighting the eye, for the next one hundred 
years. The modillions—flat boxlike orna- 
ments—were adjusted to the angle of the 
end gables; the Hancock House had 
acanthus leaves carved on each one. 
Builders also found delight in adjusting 
panel lines to the slants of stairs by the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

By 1750 the gambrel roof was an old 
story and the deck roof came in for large 
squarish houses, often with a balustrade 
high upon the roof, called a “captain’s 
walk”’ if the house were near the sea. This 
was a time when the clapboard was pushed 
aside for elaborate houses, and pine boards 
were carefully cut to indicate the ‘‘ coarses”’ 
of stone or marble, with quoins up the 
corners and keystones cut over the win- 
dows. ‘“‘Rustication’’ is what this was 


called. It marks the period of 1750 to 
1776 until the Revolution. Mount Vernon 
has one face cut that way, and there are 
many examples in New England. 

After we have grown used to identifying 
gambrel roofs and salt-box houses and 
overhangs and old gables and balustraded 
roofs, we come to a curious conclusion: 
Never a one of them has had its gable to 
the front. No old house of the 1600’s or 
1700’s ever had its gable to its front. They 
all stand broadside on. Even if it was a 
one-room house it had its roof dripping over 
the front door. It is the most fixed rule in 
deciding the date of an American house. 
All old American houses are broadside to 
the front. No! You can’t find one where 
the main roof is not built that way. 

The commonest type of wooden houses, 
as millions exist today, standing gable to 
the front, were built after 1800. They had 
another origin and did not develop from 
the old framed house. 

Another point about these old houses; 
their front doors were often aimed at a 
sightly view—a distant glimpse, a sunny 
garden spot. Within a radius of five miles 
of my home in Connecticut, I know over 
sixty old houses that face and have their 
front door toward a vantage point of beauty 
or the south. Country houses were not 
absolutely governed in their setting by the 
road. Seldom does a barn mar the outlook, 
although old houses facing a new barn can 
be found. A sidewalk setting, such as New- 
port and Kingston and Marblehead have 
for their old houses, convinces one of how 
much a wooden house needs a green setting 
of stately elms or bowery apple trees. 


The Era of Prosperity 

ll the new houses by 1750 had a hall 
through the middle and a straight stair 
against the wall. We know what a triumph 
it was to be rid of that blocking central 
chimney and be able to walk from room to 
hall and on without going through the 
other rooms. This was achieved by the 
two-chimney house with four fireplaces, 
backing each other two and two. Paneled 
walls, corniced rooms, built-in cupboards 
beside the fireplaces, staircases with their 
slender turned balusters, three on a tread, 
mahogany rails, easy treads, low risers, 
made the stumpy banister and boxy steps 
and tiny entry of the older houses seem far 
behind the time. 

The first half of the eighteenth century 
was an era of prosperity, the days of Queen 
Anne, days of paying colonies, big wigs and 
fine clothes. The governor of New York 
left in 1745 with £100,000, “through ad- 
vantages of his position.’’ Colonel Spark- 
hawk’s room had forty portraits. Pepperell 
had a crest over every door. Hancock's 
newel post, first of its make, was a wizardry 
in wood. People began to see engravings 
of cities and houses and rooms. We now 
look at these pictures to see what they had 
then —what houses, rooms, chairs, tables, 
mantels, panels, floor covering. The same 
pictures were looked at when new, to see 
how the new house was to be built, the new 
room finished and furnished. 

Rooms of this period were often paneled 
aly on the fireplace side, plastered on the 
others. It couldn’t have been that the 
paneling was safer from fire, because it 
wasn’t, and many a fire was started from 
behind such panels. Nor was it economy, 
for other details were generous—such as 
built-in cupboards and marvelous stair 
rails—so that it seemed sure the other three 
sides of the room could have been paneled. 
I offer this as a suggestion for the reason of 
it. The fireplace side, free of windows, 
showed paneling well. It was the side that 
occupants would sit and look at, for who 
ever faced away from an open fire? But it 
was not the side for furniture, for the fire 
and circle of sitters would occupy it. I 
think they left the other walls unpaneled, 

Continued on Page 48 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
but usually corniced, so that furniture—the 
tall secretary, the high chest of drawers 
could be placed there or changed about, for 
no one can set furniture off center on a 
panel. 

By 1750 the paneled room began to wane. 
First the small panel lost ground, and long 
wide panels from cornice almost to floor 
were in fine houses. By the Revolution the 
cornice alone was being put in rooms, and 
a chair rail called a surbase. Associating it 
with the reason for change, it is easy to 
remember. Wall papers, new in idea, were 
to be had, and who wants panels when he 
wants papers? 

At first Chinese patterns with rich colors 
on their varnished surfaces, then European 
and classic designs, then simpler, cheaper 
ones, doomed the paneled wall. Gradually 
even the wooden cornice went, yielding to 
plaster by 1800, to wall-paper borders by 
1860. J 

It is by the coming in of things that the 
period of house interiors can be placed in 
one’s memory. The houses up to 1740 
usually had no shelves on their mantels. 
The fireplace was surrounded by a frame of 
moldings and by panels. For what woulda 
shelf be needed? No clock ran without a 
long pendulum—the grandfather or wag- 
at-the-wall type. The first short pendulums 
were always called table clocks. Mantel 
clocks were unknown until somebody 
thought of a shelf for the mantel. Then 
when the shelf was there--about 1740 
everybody began to buy clocks and China 
monsters to put on them. One wonders if a 
kitchen shelf did not suggest the mantel 
a resting place for the housewife’s spoon 
and fork and salt in the days of kettles and 
crane. 

We think of eighteenth-century house 
building as local in its opportunities, but 
the geologist gives evidence that Hancock, 
in Boston, had his stone, scrolled door top 
from Middletown, Connecticut, and also 
traces all the carefully cut, shapely, gener- 
ous doorsteps of ruddy brownstone, scat- 
tered far and wide through New England, to 
that same source. Their old hearthstones 
were huge enough for pagan altars. The 
silver-gray, mottled marble fireplace facings 
were brought from Conshohocken, outside 
Philadelphia. One has to stop and wonder 
how they managed it all. As one enthusi- 
ast on early days says, ‘‘ They had the idea 
of eternity in their souls and when they 
were right they were magnificent.” 


Paul Revere’s Ride Transplanted 


It is the front doorway on a house that is 
often the first thing to catch the eye and 
offer a clew as to the date. They were 
things of beauty in old houses, a point 
where expenditure and attentfon were 
given. See a door with a row of little panes, 
rectangles or round-shouldered at the up- 
per corners, maybe one a bull’s-eye, over a 
two-leaved door and you have the oldest it 
is possible to find. It hovers around 1700. 
Find a door with a broken arch and rosettes 
on the curving scroll—there is one in Dur- 
ham, Connecticut, and Longmeadow used 
to have them—and you have something of 
1737 or later, inspired by the Hancock one, 
carved in stone in Connecticut and re- 
peated in wood on the houses of the day. 
It is a Christopher Wren idea, baroque in 
origin. 

One is still on Westover, in Virginia. It 
is the courant line of Louis XV and exists 
on clock tops and high chests and secre- 
taries of the same period. 

The next landmark in old doors in point 
of time, is the half round fanlight set in 
wooden bars. It is contemporary with the 
appearance of the Palladian, or three-part, 
window in the attic, and belongs to 1750 
and onward to the Revolution. 

After the Revolution, as definitely de- 
fined as our change in government, come 
side lights on the doors. None before, 
many after. At first the top was a round- 
headed fan. By 1790 appears the ellipse 
fanlight and we have the loveliest of Amer- 


ican doorways. A fan of glass, seven feet 
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across, spanning the door and side lights 
below, lighting the hall by day and the 
doorsteps by night, it has intricate, grace- 
fully curved sections of glass, fanning out 
from a spread-eagle at the lower center; 
while little garlands and loops of lead em- 
bellish the whole in light, airy beauty. 
These are often spoken of as “leaded glass.’ 
But the intricate frame is of right-angled 
zinc in an ellipse of wood, into which the 
glass is puttied, with contraction and ex- 
pansion provided for by a sliding overlap 
The garlands, the eagle, the rosettes are 
lead and were originally covered with gold 
leaf. 

No curved walls, no circular stairs, no 
separate columns were built before the 
Revolution. No tall pillars, barring the 
Roger Morris, or Jumel, house--1768—-on 
the heights of northern Manhattan; the 
pioneer in pillars in America. This is a dis- 
turbing fact to the picture makers, who 
have long been fond of drawing the man- 
sion of Colonial days with stately columns. 
It calls to mind what terrible trouble the 
moving-picture folk had to get a village and 
road for Paul Revere to gallop on! What 
with trolleys and telephone poles, electric 
lights, bungalows and gasoline stations 
they had to choose old Somers, in New 
York state, instead of Massachusetts. 


The Cape Cod House 


In agricultural days fine farmhouses were 
in rich valleys, on good land. Old one-room 
houses linger still on sand barrens —the ox 
cupants never earned money enough t 
build better. Then came shipping-fortune 
towns and mansions of the days of their 
prosperity. They line the New England 
shore. Portland, Portsmouth, Salem, New 
Bedford, Kingston, Newport, New London, 
Southport—what wealth of old houses the 
names can conjure to mind. Manufactur- 
ing prosperity came later and built some 
good early houses, but all this time ons 
long, bent arm of land projected into the 
sea, and men kept on building neat, com- 
pact, little homes, to be known at a glance, 
the best small wooden type ever built —a 
Cape Cod house! 

Broadside to a one-story front, the door 
in the middle, it has a small entry, a square 
room on each side, space for two rooms be- 
hind and a chimney in the middle of the 
gable roof. The ends show the upstairs 
chamber windows in each gable with little 
windows to light the eaves’ closets, long as 
the house. All are dazzlingly white, all ship- 
shape in neatness, all close-eaved, trimmed 
to the wind. They have astonishingly larg« 
floor space in their group of rooms and show 
ornaments only on eave line or doorway, 
where delicate dentils or interlaced lines of 
curves are laid in the pine. Low set or 
brick foundations, set by scooping a lev 
on the ever-heaving sand, it looks as if the 
parable of the house built on the sand 
had slipped from verity, for many of them 
are nearer two hundred years than one in 
age. They have ways of their own down 
there; the doors open out 

New England stands in memory asa land 
of white villages nestled in elms — but not in 
the retrospection of old-timers. One wl 
can recall Civil War days will reminis- 
cently say some houses were weather- 
beaten, some were ocherous, some wert 
drab, the academy was yellow. And was 
not the little school on the hill always red in 
the days when the ink bottles were set be- 
neath the stove in winter? 

One of the most ancient and appreciated 
old houses, weather-beaten and silvery, i 
in Dedham— oldest of all, is its claim now 
owned by the incorporated descendants of 
its founder. One day some very wealthy 
scions came motoring to see it, the ven- 
erable, honored, almost three-century-old 
house. Only one of the family went in; th: 
rest sat in the motor. They would hav 
gloried in such a family nest as the Jer 
miah Lee house, with a mahogany stai: 
twelve feet wide, but this, most venerable 
of all, was too old, too rare, too suggestive 


itsaves room! 


of simplicity and toil to claim as a place of 


origin. 
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Getting On inthe World! 


On Being a Garage Mechanic 


*M JUST an ordinary mechanic, without 

any sixth sense for locating trouble in an 
automobile. But for some years I’ve been 
getting at least 50 per cent more than the 
regular rate for repair men, and this is due 
mainly to certain little systems I have 
worked out to protect myself against acci- 
dents of memory. If you have had much 
automobile repairing done you probably 
know this is a chronic complaint in nine 
shops out of ten. Maybe you think it is 
caused by stupidity, and I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that I felt that way about it myself 
after losing three good jobs in succession, 
until I had figured out the reason. 

Stand around a while in the next garage 
you visit where repair work is under way, 
and you will see what I mean. Except 
when a mechanic is working on a major job, 
he will be called to look at something else 
in the way of an emergency half a dozen 
times in thirty minutes. Every once in a 
while it will happen that several such jobs 
turn up just after he has started a small but 
important operation, such as filing the 
contact points in the distributor. Another 
man, in the meantime, may have snapped 
on the cover, put down the hood and moved 
the car to make room, and when the me- 
chanic gets back he thinks he was finishing 
instead of starting. The motor starts and 
runs evenly, and the car is reported ready 
for service. After a while the owner turns 
up, pays his bill, and drives off, only to 
have the car stall a few blocks away. 

I knew that this sort of thing happened, 
but it didn’t occur to me to do anything 
about it, until one day while I was out of 
work I watched an electrical specialist go- 
ing overamachine. He told me it belonged 
to a good customer who had instructed him 
to make a complete check of starting, light- 
ing and ignition systems. He removed a 
screw holding in place the generator cover, 
and then wiped the film of oil and dust 
away so he could get a good grip. Just then 
a man drove up in the usual terrific rush 
to get some water in his battery. Five 
minutes later the mechanic came back to 
his job and started to replace the screw, 
thinking he had finished with the generator. 

Right there I made up my mind to put a 
mark on every bit of work I tackled, and 
since then nothing has come back on me. 
For a time I got along nicely with a piece 
of chalk, marking each job as I completed 
it. Then I began keeping a card record on 
each car I handled. Every garageman 
knows that most motor troubles not due to 
broken parts are electrical in origin. I 
found, however, that it was the custom 
even among good mechanics to go at the 
hunt for trouble more or less haphazard. 
A man would start sometimes by examin- 
ing the distributor, and again by taking 
out the spark plugs. My plan was to start 
at the beginning, which is the battery, and 
to work from there along the line of the 
current to starting switch, starting motor, 


| distributor, generator, and so on. Though 


I didn’t keep percentage records, it was 
remarkable how many little things develop- 
ing in the operation of the car were cor- 
rected merely by cleaning and tightening 
the battery terminals. 

Maybe I ought to explain that many 
motorists who think they are taking the 
best of care of their machines, looking regu- 
larly to the lubrication, pay no attention to 
the electrical system, except to see that the 
battery is supplied with water. They be- 
come dissatisfied with the operation of the 
motor and think it is wearing out, for ex- 


| ample, when the spark plugs foul too fre- 
| quently, and often they spend a lot of 


money having new piston rings installed, 


when the real reason is poor firing due to a 
loose contact somewhere. The truth is that 
steels in most automobiles built in the past 
half dozen years are so well adapted to what 
is required of them that when the machine 
is properly operated the wear is almost 
imperceptible. Poor firing due to loose 
contacts will cause excessive piston and 
bearing wear, because when the gas vapor 
is not fired some of it condenses, and the 
gasoline cuts through the film of oil and 
runs down the cylinder walls to dilute the 
lubricant. The same little thing will cause 
excessive wear on transmission and driving 
gears by causing the car to jerk. 

My job now is with the central service 
station of a dealer who handles a car on 
which a great selling point is the low an- 
nual average maintenance cost. The aim is 
to make only a nominal profit out of the 
repair shop, the theory being that if repair 
charges are kept down the increased sales 
to satisfied customers will make it worth 
while. It is my function to check every car 
in and out. I determine what needs to be 
done and then make sure it hasn't been 
skimped or skipped altogether. We've 
worked up an enormous amount of regular 
minor adjusting work, the volume of which 
offsets the low individual charges. And 
meantime we’re getting wonderful mileage 
records, and the only time we have any 
towing to do is when one of our owners gets 
into a collision. 

This is not because our repair men are 
better than others. One of the chief reasons 
for it is the effort we make to correct driv- 
ing faults. My job is not only to find out 
what is wrong but wherever possible to 
discover why it happened. The idea is held 
in some shops that if you tell an owner how 
to make minor adjustments and how to 
avoid car troubles, you thereby reduce the 
amount of business. But it hasn’t worked 
out that way in our shop. We do every- 
thing possible to eliminate the mystery 
Often the most complicated trouble is dus 
to a driving error. On some cars, for ex 
ample, you can’t slip the clutch, while 
others won’t work well unless you do. An 
owner can hardly know about this unless 
he is told. My plan is to ride around the 
block with the owner when he gets his car 
back, letting him do the driving. 

In principle all automobile engines are 
alike, but all sorts of differences develop in 
the way the principle is applied. For along 
time I got along like most other mechanics 
in making adjustments. Then I discovered 
that a great deal of time may be saved and 
better work produced by working from the 
instruction book furnished by every manu- 
facturer. Often this will be found at the 
bottom of the tool chest. The owner has 
never looked at it. When it is missing a 
copy generally may be obtained from the 
nearest distributor of the particular make 
of car. 

Lots of jobs that a man without guid- 
ance would normally tackle from beneath 
the car may be handled from above if he 
has the maker’s charts at hand. Knowing 
the exact clearances also makes possible 
accurate workmanship. 

It has been my experience that owner 
confidence is the greatest asset any repair 
man can have. In our shop we try to culti- 
vate it by always telling the owner why the 
trouble developed. The consequence is 
that though we do not solicit work except 
on our own cars, the shop is always filled 
with other makes. We do our best to keep 
these running smoothly and economically, 
and sooner or later the boss gets most of 
them as trade-ins when he sells one of our 
cars. But even where the owner sticks to 
his own make we keep the customer for 
servicing. 
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You can look over its top 
~but you cant overlook its roominess 


s you seEE the Erskine Six at the curb or 
A deftly threading its way through the tangled 
web of trafhc, you cannot judge how much 
roominess its low-swung, compact body affords. 
But get in the Erskine and you'll discover the 
most efficient utilization of body space you've 
ever seen. 

And here is where the genius of the master 
body designer is physically evident. For Diet- 
rich, master designer of costly custom bodies, 
has here attained a triumph of inches—a victory 
of dimensions. You'll realize this as you step 
through one of its wide doors. Though you 
be six-foot-two and the scales 
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say better than two hundred 


you will note there 1s room 


to Spare. 


Plenty of head and 
leg room 


Getinthe back seat and stretch 
out—plenty of leg room there. 
Measure the distance between 
the top of your hat and the 


roof of the car—1inches to 
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Continued from Page 29 


And so “Can't do it right now, John. 
I’ve just had to fix up Wilson and Rennie, 
and the unions are raising Cain with us too. 
You can see for yourself it’s impossible. 
Later, perhaps you remind me of it later. 
I’ll think it over.”’ 

Their first baby arrived before he got a 
raise in pay, and then it was only ten dol- 
lars a month. 

“But that helps some,”’ he remarked 
cheerfully, and Julia agreed. They had 
scrimped and saved for the event, but even 
with the additional income they ran into 
debt. The baby caught everything a baby 
can catch and their doctor’s bills staggered 
them. However, John stuck to it and grad- 
ually worked out, and by the time Junior 
was able to toddle around he was clear and 
had a few dollars in the bank. 

Then Julia’s sister married a former ad- 
mirer of Julia’s and old man Pratt bor- 
rowed a hundred dollars from John to 
help pay for the wedding. 

**T suppose we'll have to give it to him,” 
said Julia dismally. ‘If we don’t, poor 
Clara ‘is 

“Of course. Your father’ll pay me back 
all right.” 

But Mr. Pratt displayed a cheery uncon- 
cern about the loan that was very baffling. 
Months went by and he never referred to 
it, and John hesitated to broach the sub- 
ject. When at last he hinted about pay- 
ment his father-in-law told him breezily 
not to worry—he would fix that up pretty 
soon. 

**Perhaps he doesn’t know how much we 
need it,”’ John ventured. 

“Yes, he But papa was always 
like that. Leave it to me.” 

Julia went after her sire without any cir- 
cumlocution. At first Mr. Pratt tried to 


does. 


brazenly loosened the tight collars of their 
shirt waists. Babies wailed and children 
romped in the aisles, smearing everybody 
they passed. Girls who ordinarily were too 
proper to look sidewise at a boy relaxed 
and rested against the shoulders of their 
escorts with an air of being unaware of it. 
Clouds of insects buzzed around the dim 
lamps, and when the train came to a stop 
it grew breathlessly still and hot. But what 
excitement when they were sidetracked for 
half an hour in order to give right of way to 
one of Phil Armour’s cattle specials! It 
sort of made them feel important, in con- 
tact with big business. No wonder that the 
members of the congregation talked of littl 
else for a month afterward. 

John bought a tandem bicycle on the in- 
stallment plan, too, and they took long 
rides in the country. Julia would not even 
consider a divided skirt, but she did take 
up the old one an inch. No, life wasn’t 
monotonous for the Does. They had their 
share of fun. 

John kept a budget and entered every 
penny they expended, because a hundred 
cents make a dollar and they had to be 
careful. Regularly every week he contrib- 
uted a portion of his pay to church ac- 
tivities and subscribed to the established 
charitable organizations when they called 
upon him. 

“Don’t you think— it seems to me— how 
can we afford it, John?” Julia protested. 

“But it’s a duty, mother.”’ 

“Yes, I know that. But couldn't we 
give less? We give far more in proportion 
to what you make than most people.”’ 

But John was firm on this. It was a 
principle with him; he figured on a certain 
percentage of his income for such purposes 
and was ready to make the 


sacrifices. 


necessary 
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laugh the matter off as a trivial oversight, 
but when his daughter's cross-examination 

; became acid he stood on his dignity and 
adage Ovalt t ghttul pure food-drink. In us > brusquely declined even to discuss the mat- 

















: * homely aud annie 
It can be easily imagined that the Does 

enjoyed the respect of the community. Of f 

course John did not make much money, 
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Sound sleep—active days 


arrived. They christened her Blanche. 
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i the aged. them in order to keep within their income, 

““You'll just have to get that increase, or i 
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oad br a Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the | they had few outside amusements. Once or | 
. , n your sleep, but in your twice a year they took in a show at the I don’t know how we'll manage,” his wif 
a Y, You rome ee "x “it | opera house when the manager gave John declared. 
) | | W You . : : Fae. sven passes he did not want. John went to the manager. Curiously ; 


Apart from the struggle for existence, 
their church was the most potent factor in 
their lives and provided most of their diver- 


enough, he did not argue for a raise on the 
strength of his work, but after a long and 
rambling preamble, finally rested his case 









on the birth of the baby. That gave the 
manager his opportunity 
‘John, I like you,” he said, ‘‘and I'd like 


sion. They went regularly to morning 
service and the midweek prayer meeting, 
and were active workers for every sociable 


use. Or they t : A oe : ‘ 2 
f mee iain or entertainment the various affiliated so- tosee you get ahead; but you know as wel! 
Te ouattn i : ‘ ‘ . 
t But to let 1 cieties put on. John nursed a secret ambi- as I do business is slack and we can’t stand 





any more overhead.” 


“Yes, I know that, Mr 


tion to sing in the choir, too, but was far too 


introductory package for diffident to make it known, and there was Preston. But | 





10 cents to cover cost nothing else to indicate his qualifications. don’t know how I can get along now that 
7 | noe 1, , . 1 . ’ . ” 
of packing a i Nobody ever even hinted that he should the baby 
I su 





join, although there wasn’t a member of “You certainly don’t expect us to rais« 
the congregation who sang louder. 

In the Christmas-tree festivities he took 
a leading part, and both he and Julia were 
placed on the committees in charge of the 


~ 


wages according to the family census, do 
you?” the manager shot back. ‘‘Why, if 
we did that, those bohunks out there'd be 
drawing more pay than I do.” 






} 
annual summer excursion to Port Fisher. John flushed, taken aback. ‘Well, I 
Builds Body, I} ’ ! What a time they had, too—traveling in a suppose—I guess there’s no use then : 
Brain and Nerves 5 ’ special train, and with a special steamer to “Not just now, anyhow, John. Later, ‘ 
. aia oe take them for a special trip on the lake. perhaps.” 
. Every group carried its own lunch basket, And John departed with that meager i 
I took 7 Bu but rowboats and bathing suits were rented. comfort. However, he obtained an increase 
so | The baby contracted some sort of rash shortly afterward. The manager of the 
" ii from his, but he had a glorious day in the shipping department threw up his job for a 
I Wa Com sand and fearlessly wet his toes in the re- better one in a larger city and his employers ¢ 
a i ceding surf. There were the usual thrills saw an opportunity to fill his place with a 
from near-drownings and families getting saving of salary. They gave it to John at 
P . separated, and two canoes turned over and _ thirty dollars a month less than the previous 
. they had to fish the Somers girl and Doc incumbent had been drawing. 
| Thomas out of the water. “He'll do all right,” the superintendent 
. ; ‘ And then the long journey home, with told the boss. “He isn’t the man Thomp- ' 
Send for 3-day fest 1g everybody worn out but satisfied. The son was, and never will be, but he knows 
L men peeled off their coats, the women Continued on Page 54 i 
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NAS H 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 





New 
Ambassador 


Advanced Six Chassis 


New 


Special Sedan 


Special Six Chassis 


23 Models—4 Wheelbase Lengths 


Prices Range from $865 to $2090 


f 


Never before in its history has Nash offered so compel- 
lingly attractive an array of motor car values. 


Colorfully finished in exquisite blends and harmonies, 
of supreme gracefulness in line and design, and richly 
appointed and fitted thruout, this great group of 23 
models provides America’s most inviting opportunity 
in the selection of a motor car. 


Embraced within this notable array of body styles are 
three distinct series—the Light Six, Special Six, and 
Advanced Six,and 4 wheelbase lengths, for the Advanced 
Six Series includes models of extra long wheelbase. 


o. b, factory 


And of particular interest is the sensational new Nash 
body design as exemplified by the new Cavalier model 
and new Special Sedan on the Special Six chassis, and 
the new Ambassador and the new Special Sedan on the 
Advanced Six chassis, together with the superb new Light 
Six De Luxe Sedan—the style car of the $1000 field. 


Each model of the 23 possesses the superlative perform- 
ance ability of the great Nash 7-bearing motor — the 
world’s smoothest type. 

And each model offers as standard equipment, at no 
extra cost, 4-wheel brakes of special Nash design, and ° 
5 disc wheels. 
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top without a gap. This is the 
Burly. Choose it, or many 
other styles, at the leading 
prices of $7, $8.50, $10 and 
$12, according to the grade. 
Get the toe style you like, with 
the ease and aristocratic look 
that has made Walk-Overs the 
largest selling trade-marked 


shoes 1n the world. 
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(Continued from Page 52 
the job and he’s honest and works like 
sixty.” 

About this time Julia’s sister Ruby came 
to visit them. It was their expectation that 
she would stay the usual month, but she 
lingered on. 

“She doesn’t say a word about going 
home,” Julia exclaimed as the days passed. 

‘Oh, well, it’s fine having her.”’ 

‘And she is a help to me round the 
house,”’ agreed Julia. ‘‘I don’t know what 
I’d have done without Ruby the last six 
weeks. The baby simply loves her, and 
she’s so good to Junior.” 

Long ere this John had dismissed the 
loan to his father-in-law from his calcula- 
tions, and when Mr. Pratt wrote from his 
sick bed to request a temporary accommo- 
dation to tide over a few weeks he readily 
complied. It made quite a dent in his sav- 
ings—savings built up slowly and painfully, 
a few dollars at a time--savings that repre- 
sented doing without things they needed 
and sacrificing amusements both longed 
for—but John did not complain. Indeed, 
Julia appeared to feel the touch far more 
and lectured her father severely about it. 

“That’s a fine way to talk to your father, 
isn’t it?’’ he cried sternly. “‘ And all about 
afew trumpery dollars I'll pay back just as 
soon as I get well.” 

““You’ve been well three months now, 
and you haven’t even mentioned it.” 

Mr. Pratt cleared his throat. He looked 
hurt, but kept his dignity. ‘John and I,” 
he said, ‘will fix this up between us. I 
haven’t heard him complain.” 

“No, of course not—because he’s too 
good.” 

In order to switch from this unpleasant 
topic Mr. Pratt demanded to know whether 
that fellow Clyde Alexander had been hang- 
ing round their place much. 

‘“‘He hasn’t been there at all,” replied 
Julia. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it, because I 
won’t have my daughter running round 
with the likes of him.”’ 

“What's the matter with him?” 

“‘He’s no good,” said her father. 
a bum.” 

“Ts that why Ruby came to us?” 

“IT don’t know,”’ was the reluctant reply. 
“All I know is that she wouldn't listen to 
your mother or me at all, and I had to tell 
her flat out that loafer couldn’t come to the 
house any more.” 

“‘Oh, I see.” 

“You say she hasn’t seen him at all 
lately?”’ 

“Not that I know of.” 

“That’s queer—mighty queer,’ re- 
marked old Pratt, becoming thoughtful. 

The mystery was cleared up shortly after 
this conversation. Waiting one night until 
the supper things had been washed up and 
John was in his bedroom telling bedtime 
stories to Junior, Ruby haltingly admitted 
to Julia that she had a confession to make. 
Her sister stared at her in surprise 
prise that turned to stupefied amazement 
as Ruby told the story in a sudden gush of 
words. She was married—yes, to Clyde 
Alexander. They had been married in May, 
after papa had ordered him to stay away 
from the house, and she was going to have 
a baby and— and 

“Ruby!” cried Julia, her face ashen. 
She had to sit down to ward off an attack of 
giddiness 

‘Well, you needn't look at me like that !"’ 

‘“Married!”’ Julia repeated. “Oh, why 
did you do it? And why didn’t you tell us? 
Where is he? Where is Clyde now?” 

“That's what I don’t know. That’s just 
the trouble,”’ wailed her sister, bursting into 
tears. 

‘‘Do you mean to say he’s run off? Look 
at me! 
John will hear you! Oh, what'll we do? To 
think that my own sister How d’you 
mean, you don’t know where he is?”’ 

‘Well, he said he’d come around next 
day and tell papa and mamma and fix 
everything up; but he never did, andI_ I 
haven't seen him or heard a word from him 


“He's 


a Sur- 


For heaven's sake stop bellowing or 


since. I wish I was dead 
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“It’s a fine time to be wishing that 
retorted Julia. 

Ruby went on sobbing. Julia stood look 
ing at her, aimlessly twisting a dishrag in 
her hands. 

“Well, we'll just have to tell John,”’ she 
said at last. “Shut up! Of course we will 
What else is there we can do? I’m sure I 
don’t know how mamma and papa will take 
it, but Now stop that blubbering! 
It’s done, and crying won't help any. You 
ought to have thought of that before. You 
go and wash your eyes with cold water and 
I’ll call him out and tell him.” 

“Oh, I'll never be able to look him in the 
face again!’’ moaned Ruby. 

“Rats! There’s nothing to be ashamed 
of if You're sure you and Clyde are 
married, aren’t you?”’ 

““Cross my heart! Why, the idea!” 

“All right then, we'll just have to tell 
John all about it and see if he can fix it up 
and get him back.” 

It was a dreadful blow to John. That 
sort of thing was beyond his ken. He kept 
rumpling his hair with his hand, exclaiming, 
“Gosh, this is terrible—terrible! Poor 
Ruby! What she must have gone through! 
I'll try to find him. No wonder she didn't 
want to go home. She'll never be able to 
face those people again. She’ll have to stay 
here, Julia. Make her.” 

It did not require urging. Not for worlds 
would Ruby have returned home, to he 
subjected to the bitter recrimination of her 
parents and the sly curiosity of former 
friends; she would have run away and 
roamed the streets in preference. Julia 
realized this. 

“I suppose you'll have to stay on with 
us,’”’ she remarked, unable to suppress her 
resentment entirely. ‘‘But maybe John 
will be able to find him and make him come 
back. I hope to goodness people won't 
think—can you prove you were married?” 

““No. He took the certificate.” 

“Just what I thought! But we'll put a 
piece in the home paper right away, any- 
how, so people will know. Mercy, what’ll 
they think?” 

“IT don’t care. I wish I was dead.” 

“That's all very well for you, but what 
about us?” snapped Julia. 

As a matter of fact, people thought very 
little about the affair. The Pratts were too 
unimportant for their troubles to interest 
the public, and beyond some surprised and 
laughing conjecture among their neighbors, 
the announcement of Ruby’s marriage did 
not leave a ripple. It was John who bore 
the brunt of the unfortunate affair, because 
his acquaintances and fellow workers re- 
garded the marriage story as a blind, and it 
hurt his standing. 

But time heals everything, and after 
Ruby’s baby was born and the father still 
failed to appear, the young mother gained a 
certain sympathy. 

“I’m not going to be a burden to you and 
John,”’ she informed her sister. Julia nat- 
urally took this with a grain of salt. How 
could she help proving a burden? ‘I'm 
going to take in sewing. That's one thing | 
know how to do,”” Ruby announced. 

She worked hard and charged ridicu- 
lously low prices, so that she soon had 
more than she could handle and was obliged 
to employ an assistant. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Ruby’s business took up most of the 
house, yet very little profit remained at the 
end of the year. Julia thereupon suggested 
that she raise her prices, but both Ruby 
and John feared it would mean loss of 
customers. 

“T’ve paid for my keep and saved a 
little,’’ said Ruby, “ 
we'll make more.” 

“She’s a dandy,”’ John remarked later. 
‘“‘T never saw a woman pitch in the way she 
does. Honestly, I don’t know what we 
would do without her.” 


and perhaps next year 


Julia assented, but with mental reserva- 
tions. There was no denying that Ruby 
was a help round the house and kept up 
her end of the expenses, but it was hard 
having an outsider always with them, no 
matter how fond they were of her. And 


Continued on Page 56 
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Why physicians 
advise Nujol 


A lubricant is better than a laxative 
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Nujol is not habit-forming 
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It’s a more natural method 


Does not cause distress 





It is non-irritating 


Nujol 
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gives lasting relief 











Y werwhelming verdict, Won't you act on it at once? 
loctors all over the United Nujol acts entirely differently from 
ota h endorsed the use irritating laxatives and cathartics 
I Nujol type of treatment For it contains no drugs, no medicine 
I ¢ to dan Its action 1s mechanical. It merely 
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\ ind ewed.s matter in the intestines so that 
of ten condemned th climination is regular, natural and 
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even a sister was an outsider after one was 
married and had children. No use talking, 
relatives ought never to live together after 
they grew up. Ruby was a brick, but 
well, a home wasn’t quite the same with 
somebody else in it. And it looked as if 
they might have her on their hands all their 
lives. Suppose she got sick. And what 
would they do with the baby as she grew 
up? Ruby had christened her Hope, poor 
little thing! They had barely enough room 
for their own needs. 

Fortunately for the bulk of humanity, 
the needs of the day make too many de- 
mands for much worry about the morrow. 
The Does never had time to grow despond- 
ent. Whenever John and Julia paused to 
look ahead, an immediate emergency cut 
in to take their minds off it. Everything 
would come out all right--it always had 
They never lost hope. Always back in their 
minds lurked a vague expectation of some 
crowning success which would make things 
easy for them. How it would come about 
they had not the slightest notion, but 
“Wait till our ship comes in”’ never lost its 
radiance as a beacon. 

What castles in the air had they built to- 
gether during the first warm exchanges of 
hopes and confidences! It had all seemed 
so easy then, the path straight and clear 
and short. Yet John was actually making 
very slow progress. The years were slip- 
ping by and he was still working for the 
furniture company; the couple had practi- 
cally resigned themselves now to the idea 
that he always would work for them. If 
they still harbored any dreams of growing 
rich and launching into a new life, they did 
not talk of them because sometimes Julia 
was inclined to grow bitter. 

He certainly had hard luck. The era of 
the bicycle appeared to have passed and the 
automobile was coming in. A rumor spread 
that a big company planned to start a 
factory in town ~ yes, there had been a man 
looking over a site, out beyond the brick- 
yard, near the railroad. It started quitea 
flurry in real estate, and John was fore- 
handed. Having heard of the project well 
ahead of the general public, he took his sav- 
ings and bought two acres for six hundred 
dollars, right where the factory 
probably need a spur. But somehow or 
other the undertaking petered out. They 
never built a factory and John held on to 
his vacant plot two years before closing 
with the brickyard for a hundred and fifty 
dollars for it. 

** Just looks like I never could get ahead,” 
he said patiently. 

Yet others were prospering. Archie An- 
derson blew into town one day to see them, 
driving his own automobile, with Clara and 
their son in the back seat. 
tion was all of money, and in thousands. 
The big four-flusher. Always did shoot off 
his mouth! John didn’t word 
about all the money he had made. And 
that brat of a boy too! The reunion pro- 
voked strained relations between John and 
Julia for several days. 

“‘T wonder how he ever came to marry 
Clara,’ exclaimed Julia. 

‘“You mean how she came to marry him. 
She’s a whole lot too good for Archie.” 
What ameanthingtosay! You always 
did hate Archie.” 

‘Rats! I did nothing of the 
he’s a cheap skate — anybody can see that.’ 

**He’s nothing of the kind. Look at all 
the money he’s made! Papa says he’s such 
a fine business man.” 

“Yeh, your father! Ha-ha!”’ 

“You're just jealous.” 

“What would I be jealous about?” ° 


would 


His conversa- 


believe a 


sort. But 


‘Because he’s done so well and 

“And I haven't, hey? I haven’t!"’ John 
retorted, his voice rising. “Isthatit? I’m 
a failure, | suppose. You're always throw- 
ing Archie up to me. Yes, you are too, 
You're always saying what a fine business 
man he is and how much money he makes 
and Well, if you’re so crazy about 
him, why didn’t you marry him?” 

““T could have—any time I wanted to,” 


she cried. 
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John stared at her witn his eyes wild and 
his face going red and white. Then he 
gulped and walked off. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 

tuby told Julia. “‘Why, that Archie An- 
derson can’t be mentioned in the same 
breath with John!” 

“T guess I know that 
tell me.” 

“Tf every wife judged a husband by the 
money he made where would most of us 
be?” 

“Who said anything about judging a 
husband by the money he makes? All I 
said was—and he simply snapped my head 
off—all I said was 

“‘Suppose husbands took to comparing 
their wives only with the beautiful ones,”’ 
Ruby continued in a catty tone. 

“What on earth are you driving at any- 
how? You're just sore because you haven't 
got any husband at all.” 

“Maybe I am. That’s why you're so 
lucky. If you had any sense you’d be 
mighty thankful for John and Junior and 
that angel Blanche, Julia.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Julia. “It all depends 
on the way you look at it, I reckon.” 

However, she was careful not to mention 
Archie again, and she 
at their 
not prevent her speculating about 


I owever, 


you don’t have to 


ceased even to hint 
near-poverty. This restraint did 
things, 
One night, after they had been 
discussing how tl 
for the removal of Blanche’s adenoids and 
having Junior's 


g 
looked 


ey were ever going to pay 


teeth straightened, Julia 


up from her 


‘I wonder v 


sewing and remarked, 


put into the world 






at we're 
for anyw: 


“How do you mean? 





“Well, what is it all for? It can’t be 
just to go on and on, cooking and sewing 
and sweeping and taking care of the 
children fg 

‘Peo; le have got to work, haven't 
they?” 

‘I know that. But surely there’s some 
object in it all. If I thought és 

“If we do our duty in this world we wi 


get our reward in the next,’’ John answered 
simply. His wife glanced at him sharply 
and started to say something, but thought 
better of it. ‘‘And there are tl 
he reminded her. 
Her face softened. 


“Surely they’re worth every sacrifice we 


can make for them 


“But, John, what I meant was—sur 





there must be something more than 

raising children and providing for their 
future—and that’s all we do. Yes, it is 
You just think a minute, and you'll admit 
it. We're slaves to them. We work day 


and night for them and do without, and if 
they want something re 


“Surely 


+ 


begrudging what we 
one 


you aren’ 
John cut in. 


rhere you go, 


can give the children 


“Of course not. 





twisting 


what I meant. But when we do give them 
so much of ourselves, when we do give them 
Huh? What 
| do the same by their 
Now 


what I’m getting at is, do we just have to 


our whole lives —what for? 
for? 


children, and on and on 


I suppose they’] 


indefinitely. 


keep on and on raising children to raise 
more children, or is there some plan, some 
Ss heme - 

* exclaimed 


“Great Scott! John, break- 


ing into a tolerant smile. “‘So you’ve been 
bothering your head about things like that, 
What's the use? It won't get 


you anywhere. We're here 


have you? 
and we've got 
to make the best of it.”’ 
“Yes, but are we making the best of it? 
“Oh, let’s not talk about it 
Come on to bed.” 


I'm sleepy 
up f 
book to listen to these discussions 
they 
would send him to bed 
off their talk. 
manage witt 


into his head. 


rom his 
When 
perceived he was interested, they 
or abruptly break 

He was difficult enough to 


Junior would sometimes look 


ut having strange ideas put 


In fact, it was a constant puzzle to the 
Does whence Junior derived his tempera- 
ment. Certainly not from John, nor from 
Julia either, for that matter. He had grown 
Continued on Page 58 
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There’s No “Stretch” to 
Speed Wagon Prices 


When you buy a Speed Wagon, you buy it at a price that is 
standard—close to manufacturing cost. Reo factory prices are 
universally known—they cannot be stretched to make a seem- 
ingly bigger allowance on your old truck. 








fa 

0) 

- Reo has refused to accept a sliding scale policy of trade- 
in allowance and purchase price, a false appearance of more 
generous deals. The only fair way, we believe, is one price to 

a everyone. For after all, you are buying transportation; you want 
| CHASSIS PRICES a fair allowance that represents a good bargain on your part, 
, at Lansing - ins . r 

| ie Ste instead of seeming like one. 

f > Cc $19 4 . ° ° ° 

' 1090 1240 Years ago, Reo began the practice of setting a standard price 
’ ~ — on Speed Wagons. The buyer has confidence when figuring 
4 >1C and * . j 

' ow with a Speed Wagon dealer because he gets the same square 
f \ fr deal that is offered to everyone. Your dealer is REO in your city. 
a \ 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY «- Lansing, Michigan 
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right!—says the Kerogashousewife 


Thousands of Kerogas housewives have learned 
that cooking on an oil stove equipped with 
Kerogas Burners means food that is Just Right.” 


The reason? With a Kerogas Burner a double 
flame is always sailed perfect control. Intense, 
moderate, low, simmering — each degree of 
heat is mastered by a simple turn of the con- 
trol wheel. 





rhe Kerogas Oven Economy? With one part kerosene the Kero- 
gas Burner mixes 400 parts air. Kerosene is 
the cheapest of fuels and air costs nothing 
whatever. What a tremendous fuel saving is 
represented by these remarkable burners! 


PATENTED 


EROGA 


TRADE BURNER MARK 


Insis ton an oil stove which has Kerogas Burn- 


FF 
\ large — of makes from which to 
coal sees You may select either the Patented 


rovas oB irner, using kerosene, or the Pressure 
rogas Burner, using gasoline. Visit your local 
wy cules today—or write us. 
Manufactured by 
A. J]. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 


1238 First Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves 
jtant and Ranges — Also the Celebrated L@H Electrics 
Nerogas Burner Ranges and Appliances 








LEE NOTE The best jobbers are prepared to s 


ves Equipped with erogas Burners 
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into a thin, rangy, awkward boy with a 
tendency to react from uproarious good 
spirits to the depths of gloom; and fre- 
quently his manner would be resentful for 
hours 

‘You must be more careful what you say 
to him,”’ admonished his mother. 

“Why, I don’t scold him half as much as 
you do.”’ 

“No, but he doesn’t mind what I say so 
much. It’s more your tone than anything 
else. It seems to hurt Junior. He goes off 
and mopes.” 

‘Lots of boys are that way at his age. I 
was myself. He’ll get over it.” 

He was slow to do so, however. He ran 
away once, leaving a note to say he was 
tired of being picked on and people didn’t 
seem to realize a fellow had feelings just as 
much as they had; but he came back before 
ten o’clock the same night in a passion of 
regret for the grief he knew he must have 
caused his mother and father. That was 
when he was fifteen and attending high 
school. At sixteen he took to running with 
a bunch of boys whom his parents consid- 
ered a bad influence, but their lectures 
made no difference. 

““Aw, pshaw, mamma! Gee, gosh!” 

“You know as well as I do I’m telling the 
truth.” 

““Aw, mamma, no! Gee, gosh! A fellow 
just can’t do anything in this house.”’ 

His father’s grave warnings had no more 
effect. Perhaps John was too solemn and 
funereal; perhaps he sounded too much 
like church to his son. 

“Well, I’m sure I’ve done al 
claimed Julia. 

“So have I. I declare I don’t know 
what’s got into that boy. He certainly 
doesn’t get it from Pe 

‘From what? From your side of the 
family, I suppose you were going to say. 
No, I bet he doesn’t. They haven't got 
enough gumption in them to ‘s 

“That’s enough of that.’”’” John could be 
as dignified as a head waiter when he chose. 

Only his Grandfather Pratt stuck up for 
Junior. Old Pratt seemed proud of the 
boy’s escapades and opined he would turn 
out a fine man, because he himself had been 
just like that at the same age. 

“He’s taken to playing pool now, and 
stays out until all hours of the night,”’ Julia 
told them, with a tragic oes 

‘Well, I know where he 
clared Grandmother Pratt ac tidly. 

At seventeen Junior started to smoke 
openly instead of in the woodshed, and an- 
nounced he didn’t intend to waste his time 
fooling round a lot of old schools; no, and 

didn’t intend to stick all his life in that 
dump of a town either 

“‘Junior,”’ said his mother severely, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t talk like that! Suppose somebody 
hears you. a 


1 I can,” ex- 


ets that,”’ de- 


What would people say? 

The query was like a spark to powder. 
“What will people say?”’ echoed her son, 
his voice starting deep bass and then crack- 
ing into ashrill treble. “‘That’s all you ever 
think about. Yes, it is. You're always 
telling me not to do this and not to do that 
for fear of what people’ll say. What do I 

are what they say? What do I care about 
anything?” 

“That'll do, son,”’ said his fath er. 

“Yes, and you, too, dad! You're always 
afraid of what people’ll think. You're 
scared of getting old before you save enough 
money, and yet you’re scared to go and 
the boss to pay you more. You ‘i 

“Junior!” cried his mother. 

a don't care—I will, too, talk ” he 
shrilled. ‘‘ Everybody in this town’s afraid. 
And so they try to make everybody act just 
like they do, and nobody does what he 


ask 


wants—you know as well as I do, dad. I 
will not shut * mamma! The rest of you 
can go through life on your hands and 


There’re 
thousands 


knees, but I'm not a-going to. 
other places— you bet there are 
of them. And 
**Junior!’’ boomed his father, 
table at once and go to your room, I'll talk 
to you later 
Here was a fi 


‘leave the 


ne problem! 
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‘H 
in a questioning tone 


“Of course,” replied John nervously. 


’s too big to whip 


‘He ought to go away to college or some- 
thing. But we can’t afford to send him, 
can we?” 

‘I'm afraid not.” 

It ended by John securing hi 
the furniture factory’s office. 
Junior flatly declined to accept 
ployment in his home town, but ! 
reconsidered this ultimatum because the 
immediate prospect of hav 
of his own money every week proved too 
tempting. He turned out to be as good as 
the average office boy, but no better. 

“He’s got lots of sense, if he’d only use 

’ the boss told John. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 

“Well, he’s flighty. He—he doesn’t like 
to take orders. And he’d forget his head if 
it wasn’t stuck on his shoulders.” 

Secretly he wondered how Doe ever 
came to have such a boy— Doe, who was so 
steady and reliable and humdrum. And 
did John know what people were saying 
about his boy—the stories about his drink- 
ing and cutting up? Preston hadn’t the 
heart to tell him. 

Yes, his parents knew —* of his 
escapades. They realized that Junior was 
probably a little wild, eveues | of the late 
hours he kept and the way he sometimes 
looked in the morning. And twice he came 
home in a condition that necessitated his 
father’s help at the door and going to bed. 
John determined to take drastic steps to 
cure Junior of these habits, but when it 
came to action he could not find it in his 
heart. The best he could achieve was an 
earnest lecture, and his son listened to this 
with a resentful expression very close to a 
sneer. Julia was forever finding excuses for 
her boy. He hadn’t been really drunk 
just a little off. He was such 
really—it was those awful creatures he wen 
with who led Junior on. Still, she would 
certainly talk to him seriously when he felt 
better. But with 
twist his mother around his littl 
the reprimand ended in tender 
and much too ready promises of reform. 

“‘Sometimes I wonder if it’s worth while 


f 





ing tive dollars 


a good boy, 


Junior better, he could 





ger, and 


pleadings 


g them into the world,” she br 





bringin 





out one night as they were sitting up for 
Junior to come home. 
“Blanche doesn’t give us any worry, 


Jot nn pointed out. 
No, indeed, she did not. Blanche was 
{ 


their pride and comfort, the bond 





them through many a strain over Junior 
When her brother got into debt and was 
threatened with loss of his job unless he 


paid up, it was Blanche who 


her father and persuaded him to come to 
he rescue. It practically ruined the Doe 
nest egg again. Yet her mother did not feel 
half the love for Blanche her heart held for 


4} 


the erring one, and John never warmed up 
to his daughter the way he did when Junio 


entered the house. 


In the midst of these troubles a greate 
came to dwarf them. Ruby went blind 
For many months she had been complain- 
ing of headaches and her eyesight—she 


could see black spots as big as balloons, she 
said. They tried to get her to consult a 
doctor, but she refused. She hadn't any 


money to waste on doctors and oculists 


she knew what they'd say, anyhow—she’d 
be all right soon. So she bought a pair of 
spectacles from a peddler at the door, and 


for a while they seemed to } 
needed. 
She did 


Then her vision 


not stop work; she 





her sister or her assistant, but tried to do 
more than ever. But there came a time 
when it could no longer be hidden, wher 
the work was so badly done that it could 
not go out; and then one day Ruby could 
not see at all. She rubbed her eyes and 
blinked and tried again, while an odd, 
frightened look « rept over her face 
“Why,” she said to her assistant, “it's 


getting dark!” 
‘No, it isn’t, Ri 


What’s the matter?” 
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The blow torch knows why 
some shingles are called 
fire-safe and others /rre 
proof. It quickly shows the 
difference between Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles 
and the merely /7re-safe 
variety. Before you choose 
i shingle, “Try an’ burn it! 
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The most imexpensive 


of all frre-proof shingles 


F you want the utmost in shingle 
value, an inexpensive shingle that 


makes no concessions to any roof 


in beauty, absolute permanence, and 
fire-proof qualities, then choose 
Johns-Manville No. 70 Rigid As- 
bestos Shingles. 

Their purchase price is 
remarkably low—only a 
little more than that of 
temporary, combustible 
roofing materials. 

Yet no costly material 
on the millionaire’s roof 
is more fire-proof or more 
permanent than these en- 
during slabs of asbestos 
and Portland cement. 





Lay them right over the 


old roof. Easy, quick, 


inexpensive yet beauti- 


their low cost and their interesting 
beauty on your roof. It provides 
weather-tightness with the mini 
mum waste of material in overlap 
ping. Hence we can make them of 
permanent material to sell at a price 
almost as low as that of flimsy, 
ordinary shingles 

Sucha roof should nev 
er need costly repairs or 
replacement, the first cost 
is the only cost. The 
natural beauty of its mot 
tled autumn coloring is 
literally everlasting 

Remember these shin 
gles are not flexible or sur 
faced for protection Each 


Theunusual hexagonal ful, fireproof and ever- Shingle is in itself a rigid 


shape is the secret both of _ lasting. 


slab of permanence 
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What Kind of Asbestos Roofing? 


This chart will help you decide 
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Quick-acting expansion mechanism operated by a finger’s touch. No key to lose 


These 2 books 
instead of STX 


If your business is still in the few-account 


stage, you don't need to encumber it with a 


big bookkecping system 


th quence in your ledger—and makes 

kkeeping it easy for you to have better con 
will do — trol of your business activities. 

vstem Twelve Tabbed Indexes make tt 

t mot convenient for you to put your 

finger instantly on the account 

Wanted. The Binders expand to 

vo | admit more sheets as your business 

care of grow 
ments, Ask your stationer to show you 


( system. Mention its 
covet full name—Aladdin Easy Book 
s)' stem. If he hasn't 


it, we'll be glad to send you 


this simp! 


| 
Gseneral keeping 
STO ke a 


Ider that pictures it, and 


tem ar makes its workings clear. Address 
\ the National Blank Book Co., 
al s 123 Riverside, Holyoke, Mass. 
He can mean n 
la ; 1 t 


National 


Loose Leaf and Bound Books 


Control 


Business Activities 
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In a frenzy of fear, they sent for a doctor. 
“It’s too late, I'm afraid,’’ he announced. 

““You—she isn’t—she isn’t Julia 
could not pronounce the word. 

“She’ll never see again.”’ 

Poor, poor Ruby! In a passion of pity, 
they tried to make her lot as easy as possi- 
ble. That was at first. Afterward, though 
they never ceased to be kind to her, it be- 
came plain that she was a trial. How could 
it be otherwise? And she would be with 
them as jong as she lived. 

“Well,” she said to Julia one evening, 
her sightless face aglow, “in one way I can 
die happy—yes.” 

“How?” 

“Hope is provided for. 
matter about me.” 

Julia knew Ruby wasn’t going to die for 
a long, long while and it occurred to her 
that quite a few other considerations en- 
tered into the problem. How about her 
and John, for example? But she kept 
silent. And it was true that Hope did seem 
safely launched. She had grown into a 
lovely slip of a girl and held a good job as 
stenographer for the manager of the street- 
railway company. Also, she had a beau 
and would doubtless get married soon. 

Two more years and the war broke. It 
seemed very distant and vague to John and 
Julia until Junior began clamoring to go, 
and at first they laughed at it as a boyish 
impulse; then they became panic-stricken. 
The more they argued, the firmer grew his 
insistence, and he would doubtless have 
run away and enlisted with the British or 
French had he not suddenly fallen in love. 
The girl was the daughter of the baker from 
whom they bought their bread—a flip, 
sophisticated girl, but John and Julia were 
glad of anything to hold him. 
was probably no worse than most of the 
others, for a new, hurrying age had come. 
Why, girls and boys who came from nice 
homes didn’t hesitate to dance the fox trot 
and the hesitation! The old sense of de- 
cency and order was gone forever. 

The baker’s daughter led Junior an ex- 
citing chase for a couple of years, in which 
time the boy seemed to be settling into his 
stride. He paid more attention to his work, 
won a promotion and an increase, started 
putting money in the bank. Also, he spent 
many hours planning the future, for he 
still held to a determination to leave home 
and strike out into the broad world. 

And then one night he was shaken out 
of his dreams. Maude had told him she 
was going to choir practice and not to call 
for her, but to stay in and work on his 
night course. She would walk home with 
Agnes Davison. Junior assented, but about 
half-past nine his longing to see her became 
overpowering. He could not concentrate 
on the columns of figures, had to add the 
same ones again and again. At last he put 
his work away, took his hat and started 
toward the church. 

The choir was just leaving when Junior 
reached the door. Maude? Why, she hadn't 
come to practice, said Agnes—phoned she 
was sick. Much concerned and a little 
uneasy, John muttered some excuse and 
hurried off. 

What did it mean? And why had Agnes 
looked at him that way? She had giggled 
like a fool. John walked homeward at a 
great pace, then suddenly switched direc- 
tion and headed toward Maude’s house. 
Just as he arrived and was debating whether 
to ring the bell, an automobile drew up and 
a figure rose from the front seat. What 
happened he could not see, because a sick- 
ening fear kept him helpless and rooted 
where he stood, but he heard a laugh, then 
Maude jumped out of the car and ran in- 
doors and the driver ’started his machine. 
As he passed under the light at the corner 
Junior recognized him as a commercial 
traveler he had seen round town fre- 
quently—a man years older than Maude 

Next day he did not appear at the fac- 
tory and nobody could find him. His father 
phoned home and Julia went to his room 
to investigate. Most of his things were 
gone. 


And it doesn’t 


3esides, she 
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They did not learn what had happened 
until their son was about to sail for France. 
Then a letter arrived—a rambling, incoher- 
ent letter which attempted to gloss over 
the real cause of his flight. Would they 
ever forgive him? Perhaps some day he 
would be able to make it up to them. 

Then for a long time they heard nothing 
Events moved swiftly and the United 
States entered the war. Their next letter 
was a jubilant one; he had secured transfer 
to the American Expeditionary Force and 
was going to receive a commission. And, 
oh, yes, had they got his other letters? 
And why hadn't they written to him? 

Written to him? They had written 
reams. Many nights Julia had sat at the 
table, crying over the smeared sheets until 
long after John was asleep. And to think 
he had never received them! 

The winter of 1917-18 dragged slowly 
by. John and Julia hardly dared look at 
the newspaper, and every letter that came 
raised a flutter of fear. Twice when tele- 
grams were delivered at the house for John, 
Julia could not open them for many min- 
utes but had to sit down. And one day 
the blow fell: ‘‘We regret to inform 
John killed! 

Julia did not utter a sound. 
folded up the slip of paper and started to 
grope her way back to the living room, one 
hand against the wall. Then she collapsed 
The blind heard her drop and 
screamed for help. A neighbor ran in, re- 
vived Julia and got her husband on the 
telephone. He reached home, white and 
out of breath and shaking. One look at his 
wife and the floodgates opened. They 
sobbed in each other's arms, whispering 
words of comfort which held no meaning to 
either, using terms of endearment of the 
But desolation had entered that 


Slowly she 


sister 


long ago. 
house 

“It’s hard—mighty hard on you, old 
man,’’ murmured the manager as he and 
John sat in the office about a fortnight later. 
And he stared blankly at the rug under hi 
feet, thinking of many things. 

‘“*What do you hear from your own boy?” 

A spasm contracted Preston’s face 
“No news is good news,”’ he answered 
And then suddenly —‘‘ God, if only peace’d 
come! It would kill his mother.” 

A bond of sympathy had been estab 
lished between the two since the departure 
of their sons to war. The boss often called 
John into his sanctum to ask what news, 
and there they would sit, saying little, and 
that little confined to trivial 
seeming to derive a sort of sustaining com 
fort from being together. The furniture 
business was hard hit, but Preston gave 





things, yet 


John a raise and elevated him to new re- 
sponsibility, a job without cle arly defined 
duties or authority, but generally regarded 
by the employes as assistant to the boss. 
Life’s a queer thing 
so easy on others,”” John remarked. 

“Uh-uh! Hard on everybody, if you 
ask me —taken from first to last.” 

“Well, look at Archie Anderson, making 
money hand over fist. I declare it beats 
me, Mr. Preston. There’s a fellow who 
never did a real day’s work in his life, but 
he makes more in a week than I do in a 
year. How d’you account for it?” 

The manager shook his head. Why try 
to analyze the factors that make one man 
a success and leave another a failure. One 
had something the other didn’t, that was 
all. Sesides, he was afraid of hurting 
John’s feelings. 

“‘Archie Anderson, | ey ?” he said dryly. 
“There’s one thing you don’t want to for- 
get — maybe Archie hasn’t played the hand 
out yet ”’ 

“But he’s a rich man.” 

The boss laughed. ‘I was playing golf 
the other day with Sol Dreyfuss, and some- 
body said something about a guy being a 
millionaire. ‘How do you know he’s a mil- 
lionaire?’ says Sol. ‘Is he dead?’”’ 

They relapsed into silence, each thinking 
of his boy. 

“By the way,” said Preston, “I hear 
your daughter is going to be married soon.” 

Continued on Page 62) 
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: THE SHOES 
MEN WILL WEAR 
THIS SPRING 


5... rOE lasts tor the young bloods- 
clean cut custom models tor the con 
| | 


servative men-we have designed a great 


variety of each. Here we show two original 


| 


creations - style leaders, both of them 


{ 2 Men who know the value ot selec ted 
leathers - the importance of smart style and 
| = the comfort that comes {rom Cx pe rienced 
shoe making - will wear the models now 
Z offered by Selz merchants 
ZZ Their valve is in the combination of all 
: these things-it can not be measured by 
the price, for the prices of Selz Spring 
models set the national standard-a sound 
and sate investment for every man. 
Mill n 
THE SELZ ORGANIZATION 
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Thin, lifeless 
hair will 
soon go 


LLL, lifeless hair—gradu- 
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Continued from Page 60 
‘Yes; next month. They wanted to put 
off, but my wife and I didn’t want our 
t it better to go ahead.” 
0. No use spoiling lives 
what can helped. Who is he?” 
“Doctor Perry’s son.” 
“Oh, young Tom? 
darned good boy.” 
“Yes, I think they 
Blanche’s father. 
Julia did not wholly agree with this view. 
‘‘Sometimes I wish,” she broke out one 


He’s a good boy—a 


‘re both lucky,” said 


night—‘‘sometimes I wish— but she seems 
y about him, doesn’t she? 
ish what?” asked John. 

“That Blanche had chosen somebody 
Charlie Janes, for 


ou W 


somebody like 
instance.” 
“Why, mother, what a thing to say 
Tom’s a fine young fellow—exactly the 
kind of man I would have picked for 


slanche. 


“Yes, I guess he is.””. She resumed her 
sewing, but presently remarked, without 
looking up, “‘It’s almost a joke, he’s so like 
you in many ways. Just exactly what you 
were at his age, John.”’ 

“Yes,” John agreed, with a _ pleased 
smile, “I think he is like me in some re- 
spec te.” 

Julia lifted her head, a frightened look 


in her eyes. But she held her peace. 


Then I'll come back, and you get your hat 
on and come over to Rangerville, and we'll 
get married. I got aring upstairs. Please!” 

The preacher’s widow rubbed her white 
nose with the end of a pencil and looked at 
Lupus strangely with her blue eyes. 

‘**Please—aw, please!” 

“All right, Lupus. Thanks a lot. Yes,” 
said Mary, ‘‘that’ll be very nice. I suppose 
mamma won't like it much.” 

‘You're twenty-six or seven, Mary. 
You ain’t got to mind her.” 

“I'm twenty-nine,” Mary remarked, 
“and I haven’t any intention of minding 
her. . . . Get out of here; I want tocry.” 

“What for?”’ 

“Oh, none of your business,” said Mary. 
“*Get out!” 

‘Gimme a kiss,”” Lupus suggested. 
“Thateneologisms! Getoutofhere! . 
Oh, you fiend!"’ She dropped back on his 
hands, locked behind her, and shoved his 

face away. 

*What’s neologisms, Mary?” 

“Things like ‘gimme.’ 
get out of here?” 

Lupus walked down the hallway and 
stopped to kick a chair. Then he went into 
the living room and meandered over to look 
at a photograph of his battery on parade, 
with himself pretty close to the camera and 
very grand on a good horse. Then he 
tramped down the floor and into the dining 
After tilting ice out of an early 
melon he said to Carolus, ‘* Well, it’s a nice 
day, ain't it?’’ And just then he observed 
that Carolus was not there. The square 
paneled room was empty around him. 

“Hey, Pete, has the kid had breakfast 

The big young mulatto came in from the 
kitchen and said, ‘‘ No, sir, Mr. Lupus, Mr. 
Carolus ain’t come back from fetchin’ up 
Mr. Van Eck’s tray. No, sir.” 

“That's funny,’ Lupus thought, and 
went on eating iced melon. 

He had no great belief in the virtue of 
Pop probably hadn't either, but 
For instance, when they 


Will you 


room 


9” 


Carolus 
he liked to tease 
took down the old rain pipe from below the 
kid's window this spring there’d been some 
frayed cigarette ends caught in the wire 
And it was after Christ- 


mas that Stan Ferguson’s skinny mother 


mesh of the drain. 
forwarded a bill for the repair of her son’s 
upper left eyetooth without comment. No, 
Carolus was all right. But he was a very 
silent and uncommunicative agent in the 
he and frighteningly respectful. Pos- 


sibly Mary made more out of him than his 
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The wedding came off as scheduled. It 
was a very quiet affair, there being nobody 
present except the -bride’s family and 
grandparents, and Doctor and Mrs. Perry 
and a married daughter. 

John and Julia watched the train that 
bore the young couple westward until it 
was out of sight. Indeed, Julia kept on 
waving long after the two figures on the 
rear platform were lost to sight—kept on 
waving until John took her by the arm and 
said tenderly, “‘We’d better go home, 
mother.” 

Home? What was there to go home to? 
She broke down utterly in the taxi, weeping 
against John’s shoulder. And he—a curious 
sense of helplessness and futility oppressed 
him. It was as if life were ended. What 
was there to keep on working for? 

But the daily routine must be gone 
through with, even if worlds fall. Their 
home life went on with little change, except 
for the dreary blank left by Blanche’s de- 
parture. John started in to save again, to 
make up for what the trousseau expenses 
had set him back, and Julia had so much to 
do around the house and in taking care of 
Ruby that her time was fully occupied. 
They read to each other in the evenings 
now and frequently took in a picture show. 

“T’ve just been reading the queerest 
thing,” Julia remarked one night after 
supper. “All about eels.” 


ON PRECEDENT 
Continued from Page 9 


own folks could. They both were—Lupus 
thought the word —civilized. The kid read 
all kinds of books. It was luck that Mary 
liked the kid. The kid, coming in through 
the kitchen, settled in his chair, and so 
Lupus said, ‘‘ Well, it’s a nice day, ain’t 
<i 

“Yeh,” said Carolus. 

He had changed his red jersey for a com- 
monplace blue shirt. Lupus wondered if 
pop’s remarks on jerseys had hurt the kid’s 
feelings. The blue shirt made his skin 
redder and darker. His eyes continued to 
be black milk pails. He ate a melon slowly 
and examined Lupus over the old sugar 
bowl on whose urn was inscribed, Lupus 
Van Eck, Couveris, 1832. 

“Mary,” Lupus said, ‘‘was telling me 
this name Couveris is some kind of French 
word gone wrong. There was some French 
in this town once. I remember some people 
named De Plessy. But Jack De Plessy 
moved out when you was a baby.” 

“Yeh,” said Carolus. 

O’Brien came banging in through the 
kitchen and leaned in the doorway to say, 
“Hi, Lupus, I'll drive the kid to high 
school. I gotta git a package of laundry 
they doin’ for me downtown. I'll drive him 
downtown.” 

Lupus thought of saying, “‘My name’s 
Mr. Van Eck, damn you!” But he said, 
“Oh, allright, O’Brien. Only come straight 
back. I want the car.” 

“Sure,” said the hairy big lout, and 
bounced out again. 

Carolus put aside his melon and began 
to eat oatmeal. 

After eating a good deal he asked, 
““What would you say is the best horse on 
the place, dad?”’ 

**M-m-m~—I'd say Bullard, kid.” 

“‘T should think so,’’ Carolus murmured, 
and turned around in his chair. 

A gap in the orchard let you see the big 
meadow, tilting gently, where the horses 
were taking sunshine on their sides and dis- 
cussing things. Bullard pranced along the 
green, waving his cream tail. It snapped 
to and fro like a dull handkerchief swing- 
ing, and a black colt trotting after this 
grown-up seemed to be fascinated by the 
tail. 

‘That's a horse,”’ said Lupus. 

‘‘T'll say he is,’’ Carolus murmured, and 
ate some more oatmeal. After ten minutes 
he put down his coffee cup and asked, 
‘‘Wh-what did you get expelled from high 


school for, daddy > sii 
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“Well, what about them? 

“Why, it seems,” she said, ‘‘that the 
young eels start off from way down some- 
where near Bermuda when they’re just 
teeny transparent things no longer than 
your finger, and they swim for two or three 
thousand miles until they reach fresh water 
Then the females go up the rivers and 
streams, and often crawl overland to get 
where they want to go.’ 

‘““Where’d you get all this dope?”’ 

“Out of a book. It says they stay in 
fresh water until they grow to sometimes 
for ten or twenty years—and then bac! 
they go to the salt water swim all the 
way back to Bermuda—all those thou- 
sands of miles.” 

“What for?” asked John. 

“So they can spawn in the deep water 
where they were born.” 

“Then what happens to ‘em? Sounds 
silly to me.” 

“‘Well, the old ones die soon after the 
young ones are born, and the little eels 
start off to swim to fresh water, just the 
same as their parents did.” 

“Huh! That’s queer.” 

‘Somehow it seems so senseless and cruel 
to me,” Julia continued. ‘‘What do they 
do it for?’’ 

“How should I know?” John, yawn 

‘“*Maybe they like it. They’re only 
so we should worry fi 


“Havin’ a fight with Mary’s mamma. I 
come into her class, and she said I s 
of tobacco. I did too. But | didn’ 
how she said it. So I called her a liar. SI 
never liked me anyways. Once she said | 
ought to be thrashed for goin’ up to Sa 
toga with some ponies pop was sellin 
off. . . Ww ell, she sent me to the princi 
pal, and I had a muss with him and so he 
expelled me. I guess he’s better tempered 
than he used to be. He don’t seem to expel 
you kids as much as he did us.”’ 

““He suspended a fella last winter for 
smokin’ in the gym,” said Carolus. 

“He'd of expelled him for that when | 
was your age,’ Lupus pondered, lighting 

gal ‘But kids smoke more’n they 
used to. A kid would have to do somethin’ 
extra to get expelled now 

‘Yeh,’ said Carolus, anc J coffe 

Lupus was often puzzled by the way 
which you could know people for years, 
and then you found yourself wondering 
what they were thinking about and not 
being able to guess. He put in twe nty m 


is 


a cigarette. 


utes, after Carolus was gone, wonder 
about the kid, and went into the kitchen t 
get some matches. 

**Mr. Carolus,”’ said Pete, polishing a 
gridiron, ‘“‘is kinda gloomy this mawnin’ 
He ain't whistled any.” 

‘I noticed so, Pete. ; Hey, your 
clock’s fast ten minutes.”’ 

“Then Mr. Van Eck had him his break- 
fast ten minutes early, Mr. Lupus, ‘caus 
he tooked up Mr. Van Eck’s tray right at 
seven by this here clock. . . . Mr. Lupus, 
if I was a gentleman like you are, sir, an’ 
any such piece of trash as O’Brien came 
callin’ me by my Christian name anywhere 
I’d baw! him so hard he'd see green snakes 
on the floor. I been aimin’ to say th 
moh'n a year, Mr. Lupus, an’ I say it be- 
cause you been my friend. Yes, sir. I been 
aimin’ to say this an’ I’ve wrung up my 
nerve to say it, ‘cause it’s time a friend said 
it on you, Mr. Lupus. You let out an army 
voice on one of ’em boys once, an’ nobod; 
gonna call you just Lupus no moh. Yo 
let all "ese persons presoom on you, Mr 
Lupus, an’ it ain’t right, an’ Mr. Carolus 
grieves "bout it. I seen him chewin’ 
mouf when some of ‘ese persons give 3 
they lip. A hired person is a hired perso 
I been aimin’ to say this, Mr. Lupus, an’ | 
don’t mean nothin’ by it.” 

Lupus lighted a cigarette and smok 
strangely blew irto his eyes so that tl 


Continued on Page 64 
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affect your engine 


‘Stop GO | 


re oe 


The dented fenders you see on every 
highway prove one thing at least: Traffic 


4 congestion today is serious. 


( As you shift your gears through crowded 


a)! streets 





what happens? 


Any automobile engineer will tell you —— —— 


; this: MAKE THE CHART 


. . } YOUR GUIDE 
Quick acceleration puts a heavy burden " 
Very often there is more I 


strain in one quick start than ina whole ; 


on your engine. 


mile of normal driving. The need of a 


lubricating margin of safety to meet to- Arct pt Ford 


day's frequent starts and stops ts obvious. i eous cn 
; M ( 
And there the problem only begins. 


NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 





When the traffic officer signals, “‘Go, 


you notice puffs of oil smoke from the 


exhausts. That is accumulated oil burn- 





ingup. While the engine was idling, the | 
oil which reached the combustion cham- N | 
bers could burnin only a smothered way. Oidsn bile | Xan irc | A 
Under this condition, ordinary or incor- nd 
rect oil may mean greatly increased car- PierceArow | ALALA|ATA|A[A| A 


bon deposits. W Kr ght 4 


Today's congested traflic is only one of 
many new conditions which call for a 
greater margin of safety in lubricating 





your engine. 


So when somebody suggests that any 
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Make the chart your guide 


good oil will do— somebody 1s mistaken! 
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Why changed motoring conditions 
demand a new me of safety 





Spring 


brought still greater 
heating troubles ~ 
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attention many times daily. 
But Spring, with its fluctuating temper- 
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Continued from Page 62) 
watered. He said, ‘“‘I know you don’t mean 
nothin’, Pete. Thanks.” 

He walked down the limestone steps into 

the grass and slowly traversed the lawn set 
with jasmine and lilacs. His eyes kept 
The red brick stables turned 
purple and blue four times. Once he 
stopped and ran his naked brown wrist over 
his eyes. But that made him notice that he 
had on nothing but an undershirt above 
the waist, and this mortified him, because 
you shouldn’t propose to a lady in such a 
costume; and he hurried back into the 
house to put on a shirt and a coat, a cor- 
duroy jacket his father liked to see him 
wear. The sachem was purring to Mary 
still in his bedroom, and the drowsy voice 
went on: ‘‘- price of the mare mentioned 
in yours of recent date * as Lupus 
paused outside the door. But he did rot 
go in. He tramped back down to the 
stables and looked at the new foal in the 
box stall beside its mother. 

“Pretty fair, ain’t he, Lupus? 
stableboy, not so old as Carolus. 

The graveled yard was full of the men, 
and Lupus wondered what the voice of Top 
Sergeant Lupus Van Eck would do to them. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t mean much without 
olive cloth and an emblem on one’s sleeve. 
It had been an awful roar. It held the men 
stiff on caissons and horses when the regi- 
ment went splashing over that creek and 
French earth rose in spray as shells came 
digging down close by, and the colonel had 
said afterward it was the hell of a voice. 

“Here,” he drawled to a lad grooming a 
young mare, ‘‘you ain’t half doing that, 
Lacy.” 

* Ain't I, Lupus?’ 

“Naw,” said Lupus. 
legs again an’ go over it.” 

But the kid just set to work again and 
that was all right. He was a good boy. 
Lupus walked away and came around the 
last red stable into the world of kine. And 
there were two sons of guns with the barn- 
yard littered around them rolling dice on 
the bottom of a pail. 

‘Say,’ said Lupus, “‘ you fellers have got 
work to do.” 

‘Nothin’ much,” a red-headed youth 
said. “O’Brien ain’t told us wh ii 

The voice of Top Sergeant Van Eck broke 
out, saying, “I don’t care what O’Brien 
ain't told you, Monehan! Clean up this 
yard—and hop! Hear me?” And this 
thunder upset the pail, while Lupus Van 
Eck wondered where the yell came from. 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Monehan, and then the 
pail was moving on its side slowly in a circle, 
and there was nobody near it. A man came 
out of the tool shed and looked at Lupus 
with his mouth open. Lupus blushed and 
stalked away through the sunlight to lean 
on a fence and ponder his temper back into 
place. 

Maybe the secret of bossing people was 
just pretending that you were very savage. 
You acted like that for a minute, and some- 
how it became half real, like a boys’ fight 
that starts in kidding and ends with sobs 
and bloody noses. 

It wasallakind offake. Pop just dragged 
one end of his cane toand fro on the ground, 
and the men hurried from him. Anger 
was really half pretense. 

“The way to boss people,”’ he told Mary, 
‘is kind of to make out you're going to get 
mad as sin in about one minute.” 

“IT know. Mother used to work that on 
me when I was young and tender. It 
doesn’t work so well now.” 

‘Well, it don’t work good on int’llectual 
people,”’ said Lupus, “or people who've got 
sand, or Say, did you take that 
certif’cate or did 1?” 

“I’ve got it,”’ said the red-haired woman. 
They were drinking soda at Rangerville’s 
best drug store; getting married had made 
Lupus thirsty. ‘‘And this is really a very 
nice wedding. Much better than the other. 
Mother supervised that.” 

Mrs. Kitchener loomed before Lupus in 
black silk. His mind erected her accurately 
on the brown marble counter. He was in 
for it, but he must not show it. 


said a 


, 


“Get down her 
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“T was thinkin’ of this last year when I 
had pop hire you to do bookkeepin’ for 
him, Mary.” 

“What a coincidence!” said 
“‘Let’s go home. It’s ten o'clock.” 

They drove down the valley without 
talking. Once a locomotive whistled be- 
hind a hill, and once a rabbit started to 
cross the road and then civilly let them 
go by. 

“*At’s a good bunny. It’d of been bad 
luck to have him run over in front of us.” 

“You're quite wonderful,’’ Mary said; 
“and I’ll write the rabbit a note of thanks. 
He might have worried you.” 

Lupus saw nothing very wonderful in 
his remark, but the woman was given to 
saying odd things. When she got out at the 
limestone steps of the red porch, Pete came 
from the kitchen to say, ‘‘ Mis’ Clements, 
yoh mamma wants you should call her at 
the high school so soon as possible.” 

“Thanks, Pete. But I’m Mrs. Van Eck 
now.” 

Pete made an extraordinary bow, hitch- 
ing back one foot, and said, ‘‘Ma’am, I 
certainly do congratulate you. Many 
ladies will be grievin’ hard when they see 
the paper in the mornin’.”’ 

““You have a genius for making compli- 
ments, Pete.” 

She went into the house. Lupus drove 
down into the stable yard, and his neck 
began to sweat when he saw Mr. Van Eck 
turning slowly on his wooden peg, watch- 
ing a kitten trying to bite its tail. The 
sachem had put on one of his pairs of gray 
trousers and, for some reason, a necktie. 
This black drapery hanging down his shirt 
made him dreadfully imposing. 

“‘Where you been, son?”’ 

“Rangerville, pop. I drove Mary over. 
We—we had a soda.” 

Mr. Van Eck spat at a chicken feather 
lightly stirring on the gravel and purred, 


“Before or after, son?”’ 


‘Huh, sir?” 

‘Before or after you was married, boy?’ 

“Well,” said Lupus, ‘“‘after.”’ 

The sachem rested an elbow on the side 
of the car and murmured, ‘‘That’s a hell 
of a weddin’ breakfast, kid. God bless 
you! I’m glad I ain’t seen you do it either 
time, because you certainly must look a 
fool. Do we have to have her old woman 
out to meals?”’ 

““T spose we do, pop. But she don’t like 
us, so I guess she won’t come often. Worst 
could happen is she might try and reform 
eg 

“Let her try once,” said the sachem. “I 
ain’t ever been rude to a lady except your 
mamma, but I could take a shot at it. 

And you’re awful happy?”’ 

** Ain’t I!”’ 

“Well, so’m I,” Mr. Van Eck drawled, 
poking the kitten’s white stomach with his 
cane; ‘‘so’m I, son, so’m [. I dunno if 
you're as happy as I am, Lupus.” 

“T bet I am, pop.” 

“T bet,” said the sachem, “that you 
ain’t. Everything comes to him that 
waits. I fe 

A trolley car slid yellow and red along 
the tracks past the white gates. 

‘What are you so happy about, pop?” 

“TI thought he might be on that car. 
You've got a birthday present comin’, 
sonny. I don’t want to spoil it for you. 
You'll git it pretty soon if you wait right 
here.”’ 

Having thus spoken the sachem dug his 
son in the stomach with his cane and re- 
tired down the long stable yard. The kitten 
went pattering after a bright ring of brass 
around the end of the wooden leg. Lupus 
sat watching the blue shirt grow less in the 
sunlight and thought how appallingly like 
Carolus the sachem was from the rear. And 
it was appalling, too, to be a link in this 
chain of Van Ecks. Down the ages—he 
saw the phrase as a visible printing on the 
air—ran the Van Ecks, a progression of 
dark straight creatures who walked si- 
lently and bred fine horses. Pieter, who 
cleared the land and Lupus who built the 
red house and Abram who got shot in the 
hand at Gettysburg and Carolus who lost a 


’ 


Mary. 
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leg at San Juan Hill and Lupus who was a 
top sergeant in France and Carolus who 
was civilized—one son to each generation. 
It was suddenly imposing to be a Van Eck. 
As for your Kentucky horses—nonsense! 
You could go up to Saratoga and see the 
names on lists and photographs in the old 
hotels. A man had something to live 
up to, being a Van Eck. He looked with a 
kind of new scorn at O’Brien, walking 
down the yard to him, eating an apple. 

“Hey, Lupus, a dame stopped in and 
asked for you while you was drivin’ your 
red-headed friend to Range 

All of a sudden the voice of Sergeant 
Van Eck broke in the air thunderously say- 
ing, ‘‘You’re fired, O’Brien!” 

“Huh?” 

“‘You’re fired,’ said Sergeant Van Eck, 
‘for bein’ fresh tc a lady and bein’ no good 
anyhow. Go and get a check from Mr. 
Van Eck and get off the place.” 

O’Brien turned the bitten apple in his 
hand and said presently, ‘‘Hey, when did 
you start runnin’ this place, Lupus?”’ 

“Right now. I’m Mr. Van Eck.” 

“Tt’ll take your father to fire me, Van 
Eck. I been here two years.” 

“It’s one year and three hundred sixty- 
four days too long too. Get goin’. Go tell 
pop I’ve fired you.” 

He was alone in the car. Two men peered 
from the mess of harness being polished by 
the carriage house, thirty yards away. 
Lupus lighted a cigarette and truculently 
examined them until their tanned faces 
sank, and they went on polishing har- 
ness. He had told pop he didn’t 
think much of O’Brien last year, and maybe 
the sachem had been waiting for him to do 
something about it. He had this feeling 
lately that pop was waiting for him to do 
some particular thing. Perhaps this was it. 
Lupus got out of the car and stretched his 
legs. He somehow was surprised that he 
wasn’t astride a tall horse, and walked 
down to the gates to get over the sensa- 
tion. - “I’m Mr. Van Eck,” he 
thought. ‘‘A married man with a grown-up 
kid ain’t just Lupus.”” And he watched the 
next trolley car coming downhill from 
town. Pop owned stock in the trolley com- 
pany, too, and a block of buildings in 
Couveris. The Van Ecks amounted to 
something. The brakeman lifted a hand to 
his cap when Lupus nodded to him, and the 
car halted. An unseemly person got down 
from the rear end and strolled toward him, 
whistling as the car rolled away to Ranger- 
ville. It was by the whistle that Lupus 
knew this to be his son Carolus. 

‘Letter for you, dad,”’ said Carolus. 

His cloth shoes had turned blue. He 
handed a letter to his father, and Lupus let 
it fall while he watched his son walk up the 
gravel. Then he picked up the envelope 
and opened it. 

*“As I telephoned to Mr. Van Eck just 
now,” the writing snarled, “I have been 
obliged to expel Carolus from high school 
permanently. It will take a vote of the 
board of education to reinstate him in his 
class or to permit him to graduate. When 
the second recitation period commenced 
he came into Mrs. Kitchener's classroom 
smoking a cigarette. His shoes were full of 
ink. When Mrs. Kitchener ordered him to 
leave the room he answered her insolently, 
and she was obliged to order the janitor to 
bring him to me. I do not care to quote his 
language to myself and can merely pre- 
sume that he is intoxicated. He has in- 
flicted some severe bruises on Mr. Olsen, 
the janitor, and you will be liable for the 
damage to the floor of Classroom Number 
3. If 

Lupus stuffed the letter into a pocket 
and went striding up the yard. Hisson was 
standing in a cluster of hired boys with an- 
other cigarette in his mouth, and the hire- 
lings wilted right and left from Lupus with 
funny motions of their hands and feet. 

““You drunk, kid?” 

“No,” said Carolus. 

“You go in the stable. 
shirt and your undershirt.”’ 

“T ain’t any on,” said Carolus. 


Take off your 


(Continued on Page 67 
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s bang 
1 men, emerging 
to tackle the day's work. They 
They ve had their breakfast. Of 
} 


ne 


jon't know 
they re half-fed. 
course they ve had their breakfast. They may have 
hurried a bit, but they ve had their usual breakfast 


They don't stop to think—and their wives don't 
stop to think 


that this “usual breakfast” is an in- 


lequate n } : ' ; lio ] ] 
idequate, poorly Dalanced, starvation-diet k 1of meal 
A sufhicient amount of f 1 nerhans hit tT rly 
d Sumcient a Unt a erTnaps, IU 1 t cally 
sa As puavishucne The kind of breakfast the 
enough nourishment = l KING Ol eaklast the 


, 4 1 ' 1 
medical pr fession shakes its head at. The kind of break- 


1 1 y 
fast notably successful business men have sworn off, 


But a small break fast can be 
a safe break fast 
Stick to your small breakfast if you must—if your 
ctate. But by 


ill means stop to think—or get your wife to stop to 


nnetite sdv ry rnin “hedile | 
ippetite and your morning schedule so d 


think—that a small breakfast must be a particularly 


As a result 


Nuts has taken its place on millions of American break- 


nourishing one of such thinking, Grape- 


; ; 2 
ist tables. Eaten with milk or cream, a single serving 
f these delici solden kernels supplies ea 
r these Gelicious golden kKerneis suppiles a generous 
1] 
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1] Lo 
amount of unusually well-balanced nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted barley. 
It gives to the body dextrins, maltose and other car- 


bohydrates for heat and energy; iron for the blood; 
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Gold Button Brand 
HOSIERY 





oull be amazed how much better ‘your hosiery 
will wear when its made of /R: silk 


and you can always 
be sure the silk is 


when you buy your hosiery 
direct from our malls 





here are a few things which Nature has left no 
opportunity to improve . . .One of them is pure, 
\. FRESH silk! That is why experts will tell you 
__) that the sooner silk can be converted into hosiery, 
»_/ once it has been taken from the cocoons—and 

the more carefully its original purity can be 
safeguarded during manufacturing —the better the wear and 
more lasting the beauty are sure to be. 


Under Realsilk’s unique method of merchandising, you buy 
your hosiery direct from our Mills through a Bonded Represen- 
tative who calls regularly at your home. There are no delays in 
getting the hosiery to you after it is finished — no time-consum- 
ing in-between steps which give the silk a chance to age or de- 
teriorate. In fact, seldom more than 24 days after the raw silk 
leaves the filatures in Japan you can actually be wearing the 
exquisite hosiery made from it. 


It Holds That Radiant NEW Look 


The very FRESHNESS of the silk causes Realsilk Gold But- 
ton Brand Hosiery to retain a vibrant NEW look even after it 
has been worn and reworn, washed and rewashed many, many 
times. It keeps its deep, rich, natural sheen—and the colors, 
no matter how delicate, remain permanently clear and true... 
of particular importance now that dainty pastel shades are so 
much the accepted vogue. 


Always 100% Pure 


Then, too, Realsilk—because it uses only the very FRESHEST 
silk—does not have to resort to any mechanical processes, such 
as ‘““weighting”’ or “‘loading”’, to give its hosiery an artificial high 
lustre or the appearance of added weight. For hosiery so treated 
soon becomes wilted and drab, and before you know it, ts 
frowsy, flimsy and dull. 


Thus, the beauty and strength of realsilk hosiery are natural 
and enduring ... the silk, just as pure when you get it as when 
it was taken from the cocoons. 


You can always be sure that you are getting the very purest, 
strongest, FRESHEST silk when you buy your hosiery from 
the Realsilk Gold Button Man who calls at your home... And 
what an improvement you'll notice both in appearance and 
wear if you will let him serve your hosiery needs. 


Rea. SitkK Hosiery Mitts, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery 

and Makers of Fine Lingerie 

250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND ( 
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Continued from Page 64 
‘Get in the stable! Sergeant Van Eck 
thundered 

Carolus touched patch of dry blood 
beside an end of his moutl 
thrash me?”’ 

‘Get in the stable! 

Carolus looked at his father with im 
measurable eyes, then he went into the red 
stable under the date 1821 cut on 
Inside the stable he 
began to whistle once more, and the sound 
undid a nerve in his father’s head 

“What’re you-all lookin’ at? Get to 
work!” 

He swung through the door into the weak 
light and the smell of horses. Behind him a 
hired man squealed, ‘‘ Eddie, go an’ get the 
old gentleman quick!”’ And feet ran on the 
gravel 

** Any explanation, kid?” 

Carolus draped his blue shirt on a rake 
tilted against a box stall and said, ‘‘ Naw,”’ 
after a moment. The sunshine came re- 
duced by dusty glass into this gloom and 
made the kid’s body darker to the waist, a 
kind of glowing amber. He walked over to 
the ladder that mounted flat against a wall 
to the hayloft and twisted his heavy arms 
about a rung, then faced the wall. That 
was all. There was a knot hole in the white 
washed wood behind the ladder, level with 
Lupus had often looked at it. 

‘You've gone and made a holy show of 
the Van Ecks, kid.” 

“Yeh,” said Carolus. 

Light banged into thestable. Thesachem 
had opened the door from the lawn, and his 


a white 
stone above the door. 


nis eyes. 


peg clattered on the sill 

‘Lupus, you ain't goin’ to cut that kid's 
You look here! He ; 
ant Van | 


back open! 

“Say, pop,” 
“this is my bus! 

Mr. Van Eck looked at his son and then 
spat at a chair on the floor. He said in his 
sonny. But mind 
you hold your belt with the buckle in your 
hand, boy! 

“T’ll mind that, pop.” 

Carolus said in a loud, high voice to the 
knot hole, ‘‘Say, tell the old m-man to take 
his peg leg outa here, will you?”’ And 
there was a silence. A lazy spar of bril- 
liant straw came floating down from t 
loft and settled on the boy’s black head. 

‘**H’m,” said the sachem, and walked out 
on the grass. 

Lupus said, ‘You wanted it, kid, and 
you're goin’ to get it,’’ and drew his belt 
from the loops. Then everything shivered 
inside him, because the kid’s muscles rose 
under the red skin, and he stood rigid. But 
he sent the belt three times across the hard 
waist, and the leather snapped on wood of 
the ladder beyond. On the fourth stroke 
the straw 

“You can rest a 
Lupus Van Eck. 

He tripped on the sill and lur 
the grass. 





said § 


' 
1eSs 





n 


usual voice, “So it is, 





jerked from the black head 


minute, son,” said 


His father was immovable under 
a pear tree, looking at a white chicker 

* All right?” 

“All right, pop. Say, wh-what started 
this?” 


said the 


‘Son,”’ sachem, “the kitcher 
clock’s ten minutes fast 

‘*Wh-what about it?’ 

The sachem spat and said in his swiftest 
he brought 


purr, “‘ Boy, in my tray when 


the hall clock was goin’ seven, like always, 
No,” said Lupus, “I don’t see 
“You're dumb, sonny. He fetched my 
breakfast in when the hall cl 
even. But } 
ten minutes before 


1e brung it out of the kitchen 


Two hired men walked past ost 
tiously bearing spades into the « rd 
The white chicken wandered off and { i 


a worm in the grass. Four 


more chicke 





ame running to look at the wor 

Lupus counted a number of little events 
while he trailed the belt to and fro in the 
yrass at his feet. Then he said, “Oh! He 
rd you tellin’ me he was yella. He 
adn’t ought to’ve listened.” 


T 





never heard,” said the 


Do 


tl Lupus \ 


you fired O’Br er 


“TI did,” said L 


‘That’s fine. G 


some more. Swing 
shoulders. It'll m 
he'll think he’s bein 


‘Son. no ventlen 
) 
on, no gentien 


The sachem walke 
took a long breatl 


tongue in his teeth s 
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went back into the re 


his son’s black head 


“Had enough, boy 


“No, sir,”’ said Carolus 
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up the 
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a not 
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let the leather fall tl 
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kid. It’s for common peopl 
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tell pop you're sorry, kid. You ain't 
and you'll do it.” 


Carolus loosed h 


and said, ~ 


} 


} 


shy, awed tone 
‘Runs in the fan 


an go apologize to 


“Te, Br, 


Sald 


Gee, vyou'l 


art f 
rily Put 
Carolus, 


shifting his feet, and then 


‘*H-he made me sore tI 

‘**He’s an old heather 
tongue hurts, k 
ground you walk on 
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or he won't be able to sleep 
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ald tl 
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le 

he dunr 
ne ] { 

mu eve 


him you heard him teasin’ me this m 


ghts. 


ist been actin’ like a Van | tnat 
Get your shirt on.” 

But Carolus stood shifting his fee 
looking at Lupus Van Eck miserab] 
‘Y-you ain’t sore at me, f-fath« 
‘Kid,” said Sergeant Van | 
cTy l] ou in tne iW 


you ll 


sore 
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ow I'll Wallop ¥y 


see 2 


at you unless 


Get your shirt on, fe 


then 
shirt 


wre 


‘I 


= \ es, Sir, said Care 
yn his nose and blink 
he began to whistle and | Ke 
from the rake After gett 
ked blue linen down his sides he 

“Hey, I gave the nitor a tim i 

bet you did, kid. Come or 

Mr. Van Eck was sitting at his d 
ving room writing a checl Het 
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] 
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all this 





rown face ant 
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*m awful sorry, 


‘hat’s all right, 


green snake 





1 now what the 
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keeps. And now you're done be 


cated, Lupus, an’ I expect y 





around the pla Ye re 
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‘Yes, sir,’ sa ( 
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ready 
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GEORGE H.JAY AND THE 
BOURKE OL BEAN 


Continued from Page 15 


accumulated right now out there on my 
plantation with more to fcl- 
low. And that’s a small fortune in itself.”’ 

“Properly handled,’’ observed Mr. Jay. 

Hungerford Bourke up, his ex- 
tremely limited supply of natural patience 
completely gone. ‘Well, handle it then, 
can’t you?”’ heroared. “‘ What d’you think 
I've come here for if I didn’t want a smart 
agent to handle my interests, hey? How 
can I handle ’em—me, a invalid with one 
ear, and just crazy for a taste of civilization 
like I am?” 

George H. rose, too, smiling. ‘* That’ll be 
allright, Bourke. I'll gointoit. Meantime 
you're coming out to have lunch with me 
and to tell me something about your adven- 
tures since you left London.” 

The big Hungerford softened. 
sure I am. And I can do with a little taste 
or two of civilization, Jay, believe me,”’ he 
said, patting tenderly where his left ear 
wasn’t. 

‘Just let me have a few more of those 
beans and I'll send them to an analytical 
chemist I sometimes employ. I want a full 
examination and report on that oil at once. 
For I like it—it looks good to me better 
than it smells, in fact.” 

He hastily dictated a brief nete to the 
chemist, and having charged Gus Golding 
to see that the note and the beans were de- 
livered swiftly, he took the adventurous 
Hungerford Bourke to such civilization as 
was instantly available—about six courses 


of it, with three different wines. 


so to call it 


stood 


“Sure 


a good luncheon, and a long one; 

A or whose battleground 

eless was always liable to 

1d fascinated by the deeds 

yf those wandering adven- 

the roughly genial Bourke, 

were ever setting out to more or les 

mentionable places in search of most men- 
tionable things. 

George could never quite understand 
their methods, though he could sympath 
with their aims. Hungerford Bourke, for 
example, merely aimed at the same tar 
as Mr. Jay — namely, remuneration, rew 
t in fact, money. But Bourke el 
hugged the preposterous belief that in 
those nebulous 
sions which he clearly regarded as 
juivalent of money, it was inexorably ne 
forth into very un- 

rners of the world, 


’s lifeblood by vam- 


turers Who, like 


un- 


return 


to procure money, or 


venture 

y of onc 
| stung up by mosquit 

tarantulas, to be bitten by 

la larg 

virulent serpents, 


id chewed by carnivorous 


to be 
mon- 
s in distant jungles, to associate in- 
mately with savages, Hottentots and 
] at type, to be the blood 
kings and to return to 


lization only when one had lost one’s 


vical toughs of th 
her of cannib 1] 
1 or one’s car or some other portion of 
eself, and even then only provided one 
i discovered something worth millions if 
uld be properly exploited. 
That appeared, to the Squire of Finch 
‘ourt, to be Mr. Hungerford Bourke’s 
notion of making a little 


iey, whereas gentle George’s idea was, 


} 
le-souled 


on the whole, to sit in his office and wait for 
They 
iscussed this curious diversity of method, 
| vying the other. 
Was a host and 


t 
Hungerford Bourke was a good guest. It 


someone to bring him some money 
each quite obvi 
George H Jay ood 


was nearly four o'clock before, having 
‘ranged to dine together that evening and 
hereafter take, as it were, a bird’s-eye view 

the West End, they parted, Hungerford 
for a Turkish bath, George to the 


destination, Finch Court 


heading 
more prosak 
Something lovely 
itiently in 
irned, thougt 


‘ ted and 


perfectly Was sitting 
when he re 
» tirst fell on her 


For the 


Jay ’s office 
when 


recoued 


lady was none other than the Honorable 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun, having en 
gaged with him in a recent transaction for 
their mutual benefit, had rather deftly 
grabbed the benefit, leaving to George the 
task of making it mutual—which he 
couldn’t. 

But his keen and glassy eye softened as 
he stared at her, for she was really an ex- 
ceptional example of ladyhood grown past 
the flapper stage. Nobody would 
considered her a flapper, but everybody 
who was anybody if anybody is— infal 
libly would have known her to be a per- 
fectly dressed and perfectly poised example 
of a smart woman with a kind heart. Al 
most exactly George Henry Jay’s style. 

From the doorway George glared at her, 
with a glare that softened in spite of what 
he sometimes described as his better nature, 
meaning his business nature 

“Oh, yes, I know that you are cross, and 
feel hurt and bitter with me, dear Mr. 
Jay,’’ cooed Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun, “ be- 
cause I made a trifle more of this foolish 
money out of the Wyke Waste transaction. 
But you deserved it, don’t you know 

George walked in and sat down at his 

“T don’t see that at all,” 
tiffly. 


who, 


have 


desk. he said, 
very 
‘Don't 
Mr. Jay,” 
practically instantaneously. 
It seemed that a vital 
chinery of the Wyke Wa 
had the formul: 
mervelous fertilizer 


George had 


you? Then | 


she said 


will explain it, 


sweetly, and did so 


‘ 


the ma 
te proj erty dea! 
for a temporarily 
For this formula 
paid to an analytical chemist 
sometimes employed by; the sum of 
one hundred pounds. ad neces 
sary to transfer a hi: interest in the 
formula to Mrs Johnstoun, then 
his partner; and George, in his innocent 
way, had charged her the truly exorbitant 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds for 
the said half interest. She had paid the 
money without protest. 

But, it appeared, even as she 
plained, that had 
amount Mr. Jay had the 
and, consequently, feeling hurt, irritated 
and challenged by this mercenary and ur 
partnerlike act of Mr. Jay, she had promptly 
made the Wyke tion an 


coy in 


been 


been 


Jenifex 


now ex 
scovered the 


she 


| 
1 
paid chemist 


Waste tra 

every-man-for-himself-and-the-devil-take 

the-hindmost transaction. And 

shaped themselves, it was Mrs. J.-J. who 

had herself, while 

gentle taken by the 
j 


nsa¢ 
events 
successfully been for 
had been 
hindmost 
hort, had 
pounds 
y disgruntled 
Court had made hundred 

“So, you see, Mr. Jay, 
quite ri did it not?” 
lady 


answ 


George 


enifex- 


devil, he being Mr 
Johnstoun, in 
sands of out ol 


excessively 


asked 
added, 
own question, no doubt to 
valuable time. “In any case, Mr. 
I wish very much to be friends with 
you. No, please don’t look alarmed! You 
were very sharp with me and you found 
Well, | forgive you, and | 
If you wish to accept it, 
Mr. Jay, I hav illed on you today to 
offer you a share in another business tra: 
Only a small matter, but little fish 
are sweet. And if you will play fair with 
me, I will return the compliment. Come 


now, 
indeed, it did,’ she 
Save 


Jay, 


unprofitable. 


wish to prove it 


action. 


y\ 


now, what do y 
Her smile spread Henry 
her feet. ‘‘ Well, 


something in the 


George \ 
over the floor at nay be 
there was 
misunderstanc 
business, Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun,”’ he 

fessed. “I admit all you say; but 
considering that what don’t admit 
evidently admit for me, we'll call it 


and done with.” 


nature of a 
lat Wyke Waste 
con 
can’t 
you 
pust 


Past and done witl 
“With all my heart, Mr 


Continued on Page 70 
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Cortinued from Page 68 
Past and done with, with all your 
ia oncurred George 
And yours, Mr. Jay?” insisted the 
Oh, yes, with mine, obviously-—ha-ha!”’ 
aid George 

Thus having usefully buried many keen- 
edged hatchets, gentle George and the 
honorable lady proceeded to discuss the 
matter upon which she had called to see 
him. It was nothing intricate or difficult. 
An old friend of Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun, 
Lord Chalkston, confiding certain of his 
troubles to her on the previous evening, 
had asked her if she chanced to know of a 
good business man who could place his two 
younger sons—-already celebrated in the 
more light-hearted and light-footed of 
London’s nocturnal circles as the Twi- 
light T'wins—in some business, preferably 
abroad, ever so far abroad, where they 
could be sure of getting nothing but plenty 
of hard work and desperately tense dis- 
cipline for a time 
understand, Mr. Jay, that 
these charming boys have not an ounce of 
vice in them ‘g 

‘‘Nunno, nunno, certainly not,”’ agreed 
George, who knew Lord Chalkston, by 
sight and hearsay, as one of the biggest 
shareholders and directors of the British 
Empire Soaps and Fats Co., Ltd.— paid-up 
capitai twenty million pounds. “No vice, 
of course; but, as we usually express it in 
Finch Court, too many high spirits—ha- 
ha—hey?”’ 

Mrs. J.-J. nodded. ‘‘That is it exactly. 
They are nice boys— particularly Claude 
but too impulsive, too gay-spirited and 
thoughtless— particularly Clarence.”’ 

“Quite, quite,’ said George thought- 
fully. ‘“‘Just what is their weakness—the 
one which their father thinks calls for a 
change of climate for them?” 

Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun reflected. ‘‘Total 
idleness, gross extravagance and a habit of 
rendering themselves liable to breach-of- 
promise suits are the chief failings of Clar- 
ence and Claude Chalkston,”’ she said in 
her airy way. ‘“‘Lord Chalkston is natu- 
rally anxious about the boys and has asked 
my aid. It seemed to me that you, Mr. 
Jay, are well qualified to act with me in the 
matter, and I am sure it’s quite unneces- 
sary to tell you that the gratitude of Lord 
Chalkston ‘s worth working for.”’ 

“*T sincerely wish I could get Lord Chalk- 
ston feeling grateful to me,’’ agreed George 
most flatly, and thought for a few mo- 
ments. In his mind he had already found 
a niche for the Twilight Twins—he had 
figured exactly where he proposed to put 
them for their own sakes. Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun could not have come at a more 
opportune moment, though he had no in- 
tention of telling her so. 

The one-eared Hungerford Bourke was 
] to handle the Twilight 
wins; and he owned a concession, plus 
luabl imulation of highly 
1 yrner of the globe to which 
even a brief trip, could most certainly be 
to steady the high 


yone sane, 


“* Please 


exactly the mar 


ery Valuabdie ace 


of practically ar 
it all that wes a mere bagatelle. It was 
ot that smal! matter which caused the 
George to protrude a 
ttle farther cut than usual as he sat think- 


g ha Beyond the affair of the twins, he 
ould see or sense something bigger—some- 
thing very big-—yea, even maybe that 
elusive five-figure flutter which he had so 


ng and so vainly pursued 

“But why doesn't Lord 
Chalkston send these lads of his to one of 
the British Em Company’s sta- 
tions abroad? They own collecting depots, 
trading stations, ind so on, all over the 


Woria ne i 


He spoke ag 


Sf. 


Jenifex- 
hnstoun. “‘But they need discipline, and 

Lord Chalkston thinks they are much more 

Kely to get it from strangers than from em- 

ployes of the big company of which he is 

one of the controllers.’ 

agreed the Squire of 
He learned that the 


cactly,”’ smiled Mrs. 





And rightly so,” 


Finch Court heartil 





lady was dining with the lads at the As- 
toritz that evening, and arranged to intro- 
duce her—and them—to a friend who could 
be of untold value in the matter of obliging 
Lord Chalkston. She accepted. 

They then went carefully into the matter 
of a division of such profits as might accrue 
from the affair. It would not be much, the 
lady explained frankly, for Lord Chalkston 
was not a man prone to overpay folk. He 
did not believe it was good for folk to be 
overpaid. It spoiled them and led to great 
expectations, followed by great disappoint- 
ments, which were subsequently followed 
by bitter chagrin, keen unhappiness, hu- 
miliation, mortification, domestic troubles, 
and so, by uneasy stages, to madness and 
despair. Lord Chalkston, explained Mrs. 
J.-J. in her airy way, was kind but firm, and 
she suspected that he had a theory that it 
was better not to pay people at all rather 
than injure and ruin them by overpayment. 
She was a gay little cynic, Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun. 

Still, she had found that Lord Chalkston 
had never neglected to recognize a service 
rendered to him by her, and she felt that a 
fifty-guinea fee— possibly even a hundred— 
might be picked up if Mr. Jay handled 
cleverly the matter of placing the boys in 
the right hands. Not a fortune, but not to 
be disdained as the result of an hour’s 
work. Gentle Mr. Jay agreed; and after 
some discussion, they settled—with a small 
written document—to divide whatever the 
Chalkston affair produced at the rate of 
fifty-fifty. George agreed with enthusiasm 
as he ushered her out. Not that he was 
feeling particularly enthusiastic about a 
mere fifty-guinea fee. She could have all of 
that, for all he cared. The gentle Jay him- 
self was after far bigger and much more 
worthwhile things—five figures, maybe. 

The old anteater thought for a while, 
then took writing materials and prepared a 
small document with the air of one who 
loved small documents. This he put in his 
pocket and went out, notifying his clerk, 
Gus Golding, that he could be found at the 
Turkish baths if required. 

When, two hours and a half later, George 
and Hungerford Bourke left the baths, Mr. 
Jay en route to his flat and Mr. Bourke to 
his hotel to change for dinner, George's 
little document had been completed in a 
fashion satisfactory to both parties, and 
Mr. Jay had a vastly enhanced opinion of a 
Turkish bath establishment as a place 
where business might be enacted in a broad- 
minded and generous spirit. For, in con- 
sideration of Mr. Jay guaranteeing to take 
from Mr. Bourke’s oil-stained hands and 
jungle-worn spirit the heavy task of selling 
in the best market for the best price his 
valuable if evil-smelling accumulation of 
beans, together with the Sim Yan conces- 
sion to cultivate and collect more of the 
same, the roughly genial Hungerford had 
agreed, for his part, to divide the proceeds 
at the generous rate of 60-40—the 60 pet 
cent to be for Mr. Bourke, the 40 for gentle 
Mr. Jay. 

It was an admirable stroke of business for 
George H., and freely having made sure 
of it--he admitted it. “You are big, 
Bourke —yes, a big man, doing things in a 
big, broad way. And it will pay you big 
profits big broad ones. The 40 per cent 
gives me a good heart to work on. An 
agent needs a good heart these days. There 
are plenty of agents in this town who would 
take hold of the thing for you for consider- 
ably less. But what would they return you 
for it? Considerably less, Bourke. Yes. 
Watch me, friend, and be patient. Go 
about, enjoy yourself, soak in civilization, 
bask in luxury, make some lady friends 
wonderful softening effect on jungle-worn 
spirits the ladies have, devil a doubt of 
that, Bourke. They sweeten one—if one 
sweetens them. You've done your work; 
it’s your turn to play while I work. No- 
body’'ll grudge it to you, and a little pleas- 
ure, a little play, a little rest and relaxation 
can do no man any harm. Meantime I 
shall be putting in some spade work.” 

Hungerford Bourke grinned spaciously. 
“It’s what I’ve been looking forward to for 
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months,”’ he bellowed, paused suddenly 
and indicated the place where his left ear 
wasn’t. ‘‘ Will this make any difference to 
my —well, popularity, Jay, d’ye think?”’ 
George laughed. ‘‘ Not at all—providing 
you can hear in that place. If a lady wants 
some little old thing or other and she coos a 
kind of hint about it, can you hear it?”’ 
“Hear it? Man, I can hear a stopped 
watch ticking five furlongs off. You got to 
hear well in the jungle, flaps or no flaps.” 
“Well, that’s all right. No lady with 
any delicacy of: feeling is going to cold- 
shoulder you because you're short one flap. 
There’s men short of more serious things 
than an ear flap or two in this city, Bourke. 
Nunno, go your way and enjoy yourself 
while I make some money for us—ha-ha!”’ 


am 


HEN, that evening, George and Mr. 

Bourke reached the end of a really 
royal dinner at the Astoritz, George, glanc- 
ing benignly about him, perceived the 
honorable lady smiling to him from a dis- 
tant table, where she was dining with two 
fair-haired, rather handsome but some- 
what languid-looking boys, identically 
alike. He lost no time in pointing the little 
party out to his companion. 

“Those are the boys I have been speaking 
of, Bourke,”’ said George, who had explained 
part of his plans to the big Hungerford. 

““Um-—that so?” replied Hungerford, 
following Mr. Jay’s glance. 

“Nice lads—no harm—not an ounce. 
Just want a little change of air—and dis- 
cipline.”’ 

“Oh, the boys will be all right. Who’s 
the lady, Jay? That’s the point! She’s a 
wonder!’’ Mr. Bourke was absorbing Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun like a thirsty desert ab- 
sorbing spilled water. “‘ Y’know, Jay, it’sa 
curious thing, but I used to dream about a 
lady almost exactly like that, out in the 
jungle. Dunno whether you believe in 
dreams. I don't, as a rule, but she was very 
vivid to me back in that South American 
jungle. Queer that, hey, Jay? Introduce 
me, will you? I wouldn't feel so lonely in 
this town if I had a friend like her.”’ 

George smiled. He had seen the lonely 
Hungerford take a fancy to a lady before. 
Still, Bourke would have to meet her sooner 
or later, so he broadened his beam a little. 
“All right,’ he said. ‘But there’s no 
hurry. Let her eat her dinner. She’s 
human, you know. She'll like you just as 
well after her dinner —maybe better.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,’’ mumbled 
Hungerford, slightly tilting the more fully 
furnished side of his head toward the charm- 
ing Mrs. J.-J. as she glanced up. “It’s 
tough, it’s very tough, on a man to be de- 
prived of feminine society for so long as we 
explorers have got to be,’’ said Mr. Bourke, 
half apologetically, as though he, too, re- 
membered the fiasco of his last love affair. 

The Squire of Finch Court nodded in- 
dulgently. ‘Surely, surely,”’ he said. “ But 
I thought South America was full of beauti- 
ful Spanish-style ladies.” 

“Huh!” went Mr. Bourke. “The only 
ladies I set eyes on for four months were 
ladies of a tribe of tree-climbing Indians-——a 
branch of the Sim Yan tribe that infests the 
forests away up the Amazon along with the 
other monkeys. Ladies! Guess again, 
Jay. Spanish? No,sir! Rubbish! Style? 
Well, if shinning up a tree in a manner that 
would make a chimpanzee blush and giggle 
is stylish, they were stylish enough. Hey, 
Jay, some of you don’t know what a burden 
these aborigine ladies can make life seem to 
an honest, God-fearin’ explorer. They’d 
hook their toes in the crotch of a bough 
thirty-five feet above ground and grin 
round the trunk at you like languishing 
wildcats—and, at that, you had to watch 
out for poisoned arrows from the he In- 
dians they used as husbands. No, Jay,” 
concluded Mr. Bourke rather indignantly, 
“men like me don’t go out into the Never- 
Never and extend the empire without 
suffering a certain amount of—of—well, 
suffering.” 

He drank his liqueur almost contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Me, I’m nobody’s fool, Jay,’’ he 
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continued. ‘‘But you can understand that 
after four months among the Sim Yans a 
lady like that lady looks like a fairy.” 

George Henry, seeing how serious things 
were with his client, agreed very readily, 
and lost very little time indeed in conduct- 
ing Hungerford to the honorable fairy’s 
table, where, by honeyed invitation, they 
remained. 

Although it was speedily made plain to 
George that the charming Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun’s interest in Mr. Hungerford 
Bourke was kindled well-nigh as quickly as 
Hungerford’s in her; and although, more- 
over, the Squire was well aware that she 
was by no means a slothly worker when she 
was in a working humor—nevertheless it 
always remained something of a mystery to 
him why and how he shortly afterward 
found himself in the company of Clarence 
and Claude Chalkston, collecting his hat 
and coat. 

Nobody had asked him or the twins to 
leave—nobody had even hinted at it. Yet 
they had left—of their own accord— prob- 
ably feeling kind of unwanted. Odd, that. 

A little mazed and absent-minded, 
George wandered about the West End with 
the entirely vapid and intellectless but very 
polite and well-mannered twins for the next 
hour, feeling a hundred and seventy-two 
years old and a good thirty miles behind the 
times. Neither the places of amusement, 
of refreshment, of relaxation, to which they 
steered him—a friend of their father’s, as 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun had _ informed 
them—nor the little friends of various ages 
and both sexes whom they met, intrigued 
or interested George. 

They burbled and prattled and played: 
they danced a little here, a little more 
there; they told little stories that were like 
old, old ghosts come back to haunt Mr. Jay 
for his sins; they used a queer slang that 
puzzled him but obviously wasn’t worth 
while understanding; and they drank like 
little fishes—little goldfishes. Somehow 
they sort of frightened gentle George 
made him feel stuffy and very fat and as if 
his clothes didn’t fit him well. He felt that 
he wanted to go home. 

So he went—heartily in agreement with 
their wealthy papa that what they needed 
was a prompt introduction to old Professor 
D. Sharpe Discipline and a long spell of in- 
timate association with him. 

Because he was totally devoid of any 
illusions whatsoever about the sheer weak- 
ness of big Hungerford Bourke in the pres- 
ence of beauty, or the sheer strength of the 
Honorable Mrs. J.-J. in the presence of busi- 
ness, gentle—though somewhat anxious 
George took great pains to arrive at the 
luxurious City offices of the British Empire 
Soaps and Fats Company not more than 
five minutes after Lord Chalkston had 
reached there next morning. 

As the genial old Finch Court anteater 
had told himself en route to business 
rather earlier than usual this morning— he 
sensed something in the air which warned 
him to work fast and accurately in the 
matter of the Bourke oil bean if he wanted 
anything like a fair-and-square agent’s 
share of the benefits which the bean was 
obviously destined oilily to shower upon 
humanity in general— beginning, he hoped, 
with George Henry Jay, associate of the In- 
stitute of British Agents and member of the 
Agents’ Guild. 

‘“‘In the ordinary way, as long as Bourke 
haunts around with ordinary folk, there 
would be no such hurry,”’ he had confided 
in his cigar—grand little confidants, these, 
that never repeat what they hear—‘‘but 
now that silky she assagai has transfixed 
him clean through the place where his soul 
would be if he had one, it’s up to old George 
to get something of a gait on. It’s true I 
got my 60-40 contract, but contracts are 
terribly tender things—when it’s raining 
assagais. I like Bourke, but he’s too human 
to be entirely reliable.”’ 

Evidently the fair Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun had made the way easy for him, 
for George H. was received with real cor- 
diality by the normally rather grim Lord 

Continued on Page 74 
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BUILDING PRACTICE HAS CHANGED 


, SINCE THE ELEGANT 80s— BUT NOT IN THE MATTER OF ROOFING 


“ * * * When you look into the matter which is accepted as the last wor 
you find that roofs of coal-tar pitch and felt, manent roof protectiot 
with a wearing surface of slag or gravel, were When a building is covered with a Barrett 


| 
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nsidered sound building practice way back Specification Roof the owner receives a Suret 
in the Sos. Bond. This bond absolutely guarantees hit The Barrett Approve 


Today you find these veterans on old off 
buildings, warehouses and factories all overt 1 full 20 years. It 1 
the country—still staunch and weathertight no bonding company would grant thousar R 
after their 40 or more years of service. More f anche temcle of it were not certain t 

4 : over, 1n a majority ot cases, you will nr J that root A ul i la t K 
they have cost little or n ‘thing for repairs the guarantee. Fi 
* * * Barrett Snectt aaa R . 

The superiority of pitch and felt built-up rate of fire insurat 

oofs has been established pre ved by the It the idea 


Today we find a majority of our finest you, dictate a brief note t The Built-l 
vodern structur ro fed with The Rarre tt R + Denartn ent f Th Barrett ¢ 
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CADILLAC 








Rarely beautiful, radically different in its beauty, the 
LaSalle was bound to create a sensation throughout Amer- 
ica. Thousands who have viewed this creation of Cadillac 
are carrying to their own circles, descriptions so glowing 
and enthusiastic as to arouse, on all sides, eager desire to sec 
and todrive this blood-brother to America’s leading fine car. 


You, too, will find—as promised in its announcement— 
“that nothing even remotely resembling the LaSalle exists 
today.” It establishes an entirely new and captivating style. 
Its lines, its contours, its extremely low center of ‘gravity 

eveals heretofore undeveloped possibilities. 


In that complete road mastery which results from: sur- 
passingly brilliant performance, the LaSalle is as closely 
akin to Cadillac as in its remarkable certainty of depend- 
ible and distinguished service. 


This .companion- car to Cadillac is built, primarily, for 
that fine appreciation of quality which attaches to Cadil- 
lac ownership—to supply that demand for a car equally 
fine and of equal social status, but filling a slightly varying 


field of usefulness. It has been nearly four years in the 


b wil ding—for it is built by men who know how to work 
only to the highest stand: irds of Cadillac craftsmanshipand 
wi! ive W rought the LaSalle,in the only way they know 


} 


that 1s, in strictest accord with Cadill: C'S great traditions. 


if Vanufactured Completely by the Cadillac 
iL Motor Car Company within Its Own Plant. 

CADBILLAS MOTOR EAS COMPAN Y 
Detroit, Michigan - Oshawa, Canada 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
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If you would have your home as pleasant to 
live in as to look at, give it the Good Hard- 


ware it deserves—Corbin. 


- , ’ ' 
Hiere s a door tl 


at will never fail to work well. It has a knob that 
ill always operate the lock inside—a lock that will open easily 


r 


yet close securely—hinges that will never sag, never squeak. It 
1as Good Hardware—Corbin. 


Only hardware that has been well made can make doors and 
vindows work unfailingly. Which reminds one—Corbin Hardware 
is been made to look right and work right for a lifetime. 


CONNECTICUT 


P. & F. CORBIN “SS® NEW BRITAIN 
Th American Hardware ( poratior 


New York Chicago 
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Chalkston. George, working at the very 


top of his form, had no trouble at all with 
the first of the two matters which he had 
called to discuss—the business of arranging 
details about a year’s sojourn for the twins 
at Hungerford Bourke’s South American 
plantations. They would work as assist- 
ants directly under the eye and control of 
Hungerford himself—at a small salary. 
The whole arrangement naturally was to be 
subject to Lord Chalkston’s approval of 
Mr. Bourke as the kind of man to whose 
control he could intrust his boys. With the 
object of getting well acquainted with Hun- 
gerford, Lord Chalkston invited George 
Henry and Bourke to dine quietly with him 
on the evening of the next day. 

Mr. Jay, charmed, lost no time in ac- 
cepting that invitation. ‘With pleasure, 
Lord Chalkston,”’ he said. ‘‘And I, myself, 
will answer for it that you will find Hunger- 
ford Bourke to be in every respect a—a 
typical empire builder.” 

‘*He sounds like a man I am seeking,” 
said Lord Chalkston. 

“You will find him so,” affirmed Mr. 
Jay, and pondered swiftly the advisability 
of introducing the matter of his personal 
fees for having conducted the negotiation. 
He failed, in the few brief seconds at his 
disposal, to convince himself that this was 
exactly the moment to try to persuade 
Lord Chalkston, who quite obviously was a 
hardish and considerably self-made man, 
that he had earned even a modest fifty- 
guinea fee. 

Rather reluctantly, and vaguely against 
his hair-triggered instincts, he decided to 
leave that until after Bourke and he had 
dined with the wealthy old peer and every- 
one was mellower. 

‘**Well, my lord, that, practically speak- 
ing, settles that matter,’’ he said, paused a 
moment, then, extracting a small box from 
his pocket, began again. Having carried 
his and Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun’s mutual 
little affair to a successful finish, and having 
practically secured a small but still attrac- 
tive fee, the Finch Court craftsman was 
coming, he hoped, to the much bigger trans- 
action involving his and Hungerford 
Bourke’s mutual interests. 

He rose and gently placed two of the 
beans on Lord Chalkston’s desk. “If you 
will allow me, my lord, I wish to invite your 
attention to another and more commercial 
matter. Hitherto I have been dealing with 
you in your personal capacity as—if I may 
say so—as the parent of two fine boys. 
May I now deal with you in your capacity 
as chairman of the British Empire Soaps 
and Fats Company?” He hurried on with- 
out waiting for an answer: ‘‘ You have be- 
fore you two samples of the beans which 
are produced by the million upon the plan- 
tation, or, to be more accurate, the great 
area of bean-vine lands conceded to Mr. 
Bourke by the chief of the powerful tribe 
of—er—forest-dwelling Indians—the Sim 
Yans, my lord—inhabiting the district in 
which the—er—bean-vine belt is situated.”’ 

Lord Chalkston’s eyebrows went up. 

“The amount of oil or fat contained in 
any other known oil-bearing seed, nut or 
vegetable is infinitesimal compared with 
the oil content of the Bourke bean. There 
is, as you, my lord, are well aware, maybe 
50 per cent of fat in an ordinary common 
cocoa-bean seed. Of course, you get the 
cocoa too. But, as your chemists will show 
you, there is more than 92 per cent of pure, 
beautiful oil in the Bourke bean, and the 
8 per cent residue of husk, compressed, 
makes a cattle feed that far surpasses all 
other known forms of cattle feeds. I think 
that close examination by your company’s 
expert chemists will convince you that the 
discovery of the Bourke oil bean—grows 
like a weed, my lord—will revolutionize the 
And the 
gentle George was well away to a flying 
start 

Lord Chalkston listened attentively, 
poking the samples about with his per 
looking at them under a magnifying glass, 
smelling them. Finally he hushed up Mr 
Jay and sent for his wise men, his analysts 


vegetable fats and oils business.” 
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and other experts. A very cursory prelim 
inary examination by,these was sufficient to 
satisfy them that the Bourke bean was in 
deed something new and well worth atten- 
tion. 

Within half an hour the diligent Mr. Jay 
was reaching for the document with which 
he had heeled himself—a document spe- 
cially designed to cover, as with solid armor 
plate, the preliminaries of a possible pur- 
chase by Lord Chalkston, either for himself 
orfor hiscompany, of the oil-bean concession 
from Mr. Hungerford Bourke. The tenta- 
tive figure included in these preliminary 
documents was thirty thousand pounds 
for the concession plus three thousand 
pounds for several hundred tons of beans 
which would be found awaiting the party of 
technical representatives of the company 
which Hungerford Bourke would guide to 
the Bourke bean paradise 

Because of what Lord Chalkston chose 
not unwisely—to describe as the nebulous 
nature of the concession, he very naturally 
suggested that no money, nor anything 
resembling money, be paid by his company 
until matters were advanced to the stage 
where large squads of perspiring emissaries 
of the soaps and fats company were actually 
shoveling the beans into the cargo boats of 
the company. But at this proposal Mr 
Jay felt compelled gently to demur. 

His demur was but moderately effective 
so much so that it was not until he rose 
regretfully, gathering up his papers as a 
sign that he felt himself unable to trade 
without at least one fleeting glimpse of the 
color of the company’s money, that Lord 
Chalkston, who knew far better than Mr 
Jay the really colossal possibilities of the 
3ourke oil bean—if obtainable in large 
quantities—reluctantly decided to risk a 
few thousand pounds or so of his company’s 
big appropriation for exploration and for 
eign trading development expenses. After 
all, the company continually risked losing 
far more by establishing a new trading 
station on the palm and nut oil coasts of 
Africa or anywhere where vegetable oil was 
to be found. 

So they haggled a little—plus-six hag- 
glers, both. The gentle Jay’s notion, 
strongly urged, was that the company must 
be prepared to risk a little money where his 
client, Hungerford Bourke, had risked his 
life. 

“The market value of the heap of beans 
already accumulated must be at least five 
thousand pounds, my lord, and probably 
much more,”’ he stated robustly. ‘‘ Indeed, 
I should not sell them for that if it were not 
that for obvious reasons I cannot actually 
show you more than the samples at this 
moment. But I am a man of some reputa- 
tion in this city, and Hungerford Bourke, 
although a wanderer, is extremely well con- 
nected. Both of us can be inquired about 
through the usual channels,”’ he indicated 
with dignity. ‘‘Myself, I am known to 
many of the aristocracy, for whom I cus- 
tomarily handle most complex and delicate 
affairs. Were it not for the fact that my 
business requires my own continual and 
most careful attention—my own personal 
and unrelaxing vigilance—and that Bourke 
requires a short rest and recuperation, I as- 
sure you that I should regard it as my duty 
to coéperate with Bourke in chartering a 
boat, fetching the beans and dumping them 
on the market, having previously made ar- 
rangements in the stock market to net no 
inconsiderable gain from the staggering 
effect of the new bean on the shares of those 
concerns which deal in the -um-—-old- 
fashioned sources of supply. But that is 
not strictly my line of business. It is out 
side my field. I am an agent, and Bourke 
not—and never will be-—a trader. He is a 
pure adventurer, explorer, pioneer of em- 
pire, like the early rubber men.” 

Mr. Jay rose, speaking earnestly: ‘‘! 
am prepared to take in cash three thousand 

s for that heap of beans, Lord Chal 
ston. I have shown you samples. I belie 
the accumulation of beans to be there. I 
have come to you because yours is obv 
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After every rain newspapers bear mute 
testimony to the hundreds of skids that 
j could be prevented by WEED Chains 
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WEED CHAINS grip 


] Put them on whenever roads are wet. It takes only a 


‘ few minutes. WEED Chains are the most dependable 
‘ preventative of forward and side skids. For wet rubber 

¥ slips, while the hardened steel WEED cross chains grip 

y wet roads and give dependable traction in mud. 

; ‘ You can identify genuine WEED Tire Chains 

i by their red connecting hooks, gray galvanized 

if side chains and brass plated cross chains with 

a, the name WEED stamped on every hook. 

f “There can be nocompromise with safety” 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc., makers of WEED Chains, WEED Bumpers, and WEED Levelizers 
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fork in Seventeenth Century France. For 
the fork was not only decried by the Clergy 
as an unfit eating ‘substitute for the cen fingers 
supplied: by y Providence, but it was regarded 
le in general as an article entirely too 
( Seiidoece incharacter tojusify its use byaman. 


by people 


And, yet, the fork made its way into all coun- 
trics of Europe and slowly gained converts 
from the fields of those who had always used 
the fingers to transfer food from trencher to 
It was many years, however, before 
even the noblest of houses could boast of 
complete sets of forks. It was the custom of 
the day for guests to carry their own forks 
in sharkskin cases in their pockets. 
%* &£ & & & & 

One of the finest examples of present day flat- 
ware manufacture is evidenced in the fork repro- 
duced at the right. It is of. solid silver and 
is “e art of a complete flatware service in the 

ecd & Barton French Antique Pattern. Your 
jeweler will be glad either to show you this and 
other patterns at once, or to secure samples for 


you upon short notice. 


mou th 


Seind nteresting and instructive booklet outlining 
f f f tableware. It will be sent free of charge. 


REED AND BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Continued from Page 74 
very valuable opportunity should be of- 
fered. I say frankly to you now that it is 
my considered opinion that your party will 
find picked beans to the value of five thou- 
sand pounds awaiting them, plus a con- 
cession worth — to a firm equipped to handle 
ita large fortune. I ask for no deposit 
or binding fee on the thirty thousand 
which I believe you will soon be glad to 
pay for the concession. I-—a mere agent 
concede that deposit to you because you 
evidently believe there is an element of 
er—nebulousness about the bean conces- 
sion. And I ask you— British Empire Soaps 
and Fats Ltd.—in return to concede my 
client a mere three thousand pounds for 
five hundred tons of oil beans awaiting 
shipment. That seems to me to be fair, 
Lord Chalkston.” 

‘‘But suppose the beans are not there, 
my dear Mr. Jay.” 

“In that case,” said George blandly, 
“the three thousand pounds counts as an 
advance payment on account for the con- 
cession.” 

“And suppose the concession is not 
there,’’ pursued Lord Chalkston. 

“In that case,’ responded Mr. Jay, “‘my 
client and I lose twenty-seven thousand 
pounds and you lose three thousand 
pounds.”’ Lord Chalkston fidgeted a little. 
““Whereas,”” continued George sonorously, 
“if, as I stake my reputation is likely to be 
the case, the picked beans and the conces- 
sion are there, then my client and I receive 
thirty-three thousand pounds from your 
company and your company, my lord”’ 
he reverberated—‘‘your company takes 
over a concession worth, to you, possibly 
many millions sterling.” 

“‘Humph!” said Lord Chalkston. ‘‘ This 
is all most irregular—most. Why, man, it 
is sheer gambling!” 

George Henry sighed politely and rose. 
“‘T am sorry, my lord,” he said; “‘but you 
cannot seriously expect my client to guide 
your great company to a fortune, revealing 
the secret of its whereabouts, for nothing.” 

“Sit down,’’ commanded Lord Chalk- 
ston. ‘‘I shall accept your terms—risk this 
money.” 

“Well, it won’t exactly ruin you if you 
lose it. I should think you would risk it. 
A firm that can pay 50 per cent dividends 
trading on risky African jungle crops— yes, 
I'll say you sure ought to risk taking a 
cheap whirl at a South American deal,” 
said George—very silently, to Mr. Jay. 
But aloud he merely observed that he 
would accept the offer and would accord- 
ingly amend the draft documents for the 
perusal of the company’s men o’ law. 

This he did, and left, having made what 
to the mind of a man so devoted as he to 
quick dealings and quick cash therewith 
was an entirely admirable arrangement. 
The figure, of course, was low if the bean 
harvest was really so plentiful, so oily and 
so easy and inexpensive to gather as Mr. 
Hungerford Bourke claimed; but low 
tain money always appealed to Mr. Jay as 
better, on the whole, than high uncertain 
money. 

He went from the City straight to 
Hungerford Bourke’s hotel. Hungerford 
approved of his arrangement with a ready 
but slightly absent-minded carelessness. 
He was busy watching the hotel valet pack 
a lot of new clothes, and he explained to 
George H. that he had accepted an invi- 
tation to spend a few days at Bournemouth. 
He was leaving London that evening. 
George gently spoke of the dinner engage- 
ment with Lord Chalkston next evening. 
Hungerford declined to stay in London for 
that. He was very stubborn. Hurt and 
anxious, George H. finally got him to agree 
to lunch that day with Lord Chalkston, and 
after a brilliant bit of highly tactful work 
over the telephone with the fats magnate, 
managed to arrange it so. 

‘*Well, Bourke, that’s settled,” said 
George, beaming broadly, though he never 
felt less like beaming in his life, for he 
guessed only too easily why Hungerford 
was jaunting off to Bournemouth. He be- 
gan to grope for confirmation of his guess. 
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“Going golfing, hey, Bourke? There’ 
pretty good golf at Bournemouth, I be 
lieve.”’ 

“Golf,”’ said the blunt Hungerford “ be- 
damned for a tale. I wouldn’t do any suc} 
thing. I am going to be one of a little hous« 
party at Wyke Waste, the marine residence 
of Lady and Sir Thomas Wyke. I’m going 
to bask myself in the restful atmosphere of 
a refined country house full of refined folk 
And let me tell you, Jay, that means a 
glimpse of paradise to a man who has been 
through the toil and danger and agony and 
suffering among the Sim Yans, and so forth, 
that I have.” 

“Surely, surely,” said George. ‘‘I hope 
you will have a great time, Bourke. I once 
did business, in a way, with Lady Wyke 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun helped me. They 
are great friends. Both charming women, 
very. I suppose Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun 
will be one of the party?” 

““Maybe she will, maybe she won't. I 
don’t know,” lied Hungerford grudgingly. 
Quite clearly, he had no intention of con- 
fiding in Mr. Jay. 

But George knew. He silently thanked 
his gods for that 60-40 contract. Whatever 
happened to Hungerford’s 60 per cent end 
of it—-and much could happen to it when 
possessed by a man so starved for con- 
genial and refined feminine companionship, 
so jungle worn and so surfeited with Sim 
Yan society as big Mr. Bourke—George 
knew his 40 per cent was safe. Forty per 
cent of that hard-squeezed three thousand 
pounds was twelve hundred pounds low 
certain money, plus a royal chance of an- 
other twelve thousand pounds high un- 
certain money, when the big deal was put 
through. 

“Tf Mrs. J.-J. doesn’t drive a deep har- 
poon into the thick end of Bourke’s 60 per 
cent some way or other, I miss my guess by 
miles,’’ mused George H. But he mused it 
very silently indeed. It was Hungerford 
Bourke’s affair, not his. And he perceived 
that Hungerford, pressed, persuaded, 
warned or advised, was in the mood to tel] 
him so in blunt language. 

It was evident to the old sharpshocter 
from Finch Court that the one-eared con- 
cession expert was about as capable of fly- 
ing from the charms of the lovely lady as 
the humming bird she wore in her millinery 
when the fashion called for humming birds 
there. So he said no more. He stifled his 
instincts to try to protect this perfectly un- 
protectable person and steered the con- 
versation to safer topics, exerting himself 
to drag Hungerford from his dreams of the 
lady sufficiently to get him into a suitable 
frame of mind for lunching with Lord 
Chalkston. 

This he achieved. The two got on so 
admirably that George had no further 
trouble whatever. He had nothing to do 
except just to lean back in his chair and 
dreamily listen, or, better still, muse about 
his forthcoming winnings. 

‘A fine transaction, finely handled,”’ he 
told himself when back at his office 

‘There’s no doubt of it — I’m improving 
My technic is getting masterly. Yes, things 
go through more smoothly under my hand 
nowadays. I got aright to say it. A man 
who can take hold of a cat’s cradle of con- 
flicting interests and quietly but firmly 
smooth it out to everybody’s satisfaction 
the way I can is no slouch, as the saying 
goes. No. I fancy Lord Chalkston noticed 
that; and if the agent he uses when next 
he needs one isn’t Agent Jay I shall be 
ashamed of him-—ha-ha!”’ 

Airily he took a pencil and jotted down 
a few figures. He didn’t need to, for he 
knew them by heart. But they looked so 
good that it tickled his fancy to play about 
them, as follows: 


Probable money from Ld. C: 

£50 fee, say, re boys—Jay £25, Mrs 
J.-J. £25. 

Certain money from Brit. Sps. and Fats 
Co. 

£3000--Jay £1200, Bourke £1800. 

Certain for Jay, £1225. 
Continued on Page 78 
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Herringbone Doublemesh Metal Lath 
in your hand, you can see immediately 
how it strengthens walls and ceilings 
—how it protects them from fire and 
safeguards them against cracks. You 
can also see how much this lath adds 
to the value of any building. 


Your Home Should Have 
This Protection 
Whenever builders want permanence, 
as in public buildings, hotels, offices, 
theatres, and stores, they use Metal 
Lath. Is your home less important? 
As a matter of fact, your home is so 
much more important to you that you 
should not neglect any opportunity 
to increase its firesafety, comfort and 
beauty. Build a better home with 
Herringbone Doublemesh Metal Lath. 


Judge for Yourself 
Thousands will send for samples. You 
too should do this so that you can 
have every opportunity to judge for 
yourself the merits of Herringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath. Just mail in 
the coupon below and a free sample 
will go to you immediately postpaid. 
Don’t delay. Act at once while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 

THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Firesafe Building 
Products, also Waterproofing and Preservative Products 


Branches in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 76 


Plus highly probable money from B. S. 


& F. Co. in, say, six months: 
£30,000—Jay £12,000, Bourke £18,000. 
Likely grand total for Jay, say, £13,225. 


He studied the scribbled notes very 
fondly for a while, then slowly crumpled up 
the sheet. 

“The old anteater, hey? I'll show ’em a 
thing or two about ants yet—ha-ha! Still, 
I’m mighty glad I got the thing through 
before smooth Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun 
had time to get in on the big thing. She 
should have concentrated on the bean, not 
on Bourke, if she wanted anything.”’ He 
then called it a day. 


mr 

a machinery of inquiry re 

the bean—and its sellers— Lord Chalk- 
ston, for the soap and fats company, put 
into operation, it appeared to work quickly 
and satisfactorily, for a week later George 
H. was called upon to attend with Mr. 
Bourke at the big offices of the company to 
settle the cash preliminaries. Gayly enough 
he wired Hungerford at Bournemouth, and 
punctually as a solicitor’s bill he paraded 
himself at the B. S. & F. Company’s office 
at the glad hour appointed. 

Hungerford Bourke, looking so robustly 
happy that one would hardly have guessed 
that he had ever been jungle weary in his 
life, had already arrived—in company with 
the lovely Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. George 
was surprised to see her, but he was feeling 
too broad-minded to worry at all. Even 
the hoarsely whispered announcement of 
the very smartly arrayed Hungerford that 
he was practically booked up to occupy the 
position of second husband to the lady did 
not faze Mr. Jay at all, nor did the ad- 
ditional low-voiced confidence that he, 
Hungerford, had settled half his interest in 
the oil bean on her excite any emotion in 
the heart of the Finch Court financier ex- 
cept a dim, far-off feeling of regret that 
Bourke should be a man so easily separated 
by ladykind from what he had taken such 
trouble to acquire. 

“Congratulations, Bourke. I'd like to 
be best man, but no doubt one of your swell 
friends has booked that office already,” 
purred George, and turned smilingly upon 
the Honorable Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun as 
she broke off a murmured conversation with 
Lord Chalkston on the entry of a couple of 
grave, legal-looking men bearing papers. 
She was evidently in a kind and tender 
mood this morning and allowed her dainty 
hand to linger most agreeably in George’s 
for a second or so. 

“How nice that you arranged everything 
so cleverly, dear Mr. Jay,”’ she murmured. 
‘‘Hungerford and I have the greatest ad- 
miration for your—gifts.”” She dropped 
her voice, adding, ‘‘This is much better 
fun than our last enterprise together— that 
Wyke business—isn’t it? Don’t you think 
so?’’ Oh, yes, George H. decidedly did 
think so. 

One of the legal lookers laid three checks 
on the desk before Lord Chalkston and left 
the room. Lord Chalkston beamed on 
them. He had a right to beam, for he had 
solved, he believed, the difficult problem of 
steadying his boys; and, moreover, he was 
about to buy for a comparatively trifling 
sum a concession which his experts unani- 
mously had agreed was worth a vast fortune. 

‘“‘Everything appears to be in order,” he 
said in his crisp business way. ‘There is 
nothing left to do but for you to sign the 
contract to sell the oil-bean concession to 
this company and for us to pay the purchase 
price of the beans already gathered, as 
agreed. That is so?” 

“Entirely so,”’ said the Squire of Finch 
Court on behalf of Bourke, Mrs. J.-J. and 
G. BH. J. 

“Please read the contract to our friends 
the venders, Mr. Hackall.”’ 

The solicitor began to read in a more or 
less musical voice, George H. listening as 
hard as his hearing would let him. Evi- 
dently trusting to the old conjuror from 


| Finch Court, Hungerford and his honorable 
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near-fiancée chatted softly together, show- 
ing very little interest in this, the formal 
side of things. 

It sounded satisfactory enough to Mr. 
Jay. The lawyer went purring along serene 
as a meadow brook—whereas and inas- 
much— partiesto— hereinbefore— hereafter 
stipulated moneys beans said 
moneys — payments— hereunder — cash 
further moneys— event of —collected 
beans—further—said concession—divisi- 
ble—now it is expressly agreed —total 
moneys—said Hungerford John Livingstone 
Hercules Bourke, Esquire—said Adeline 
Fay Oriana Louise Jenifex-Johnstoun, 
widow—said George Henry Jay, agent 


sum of three thousand pounds— proviso 


said—soaps and fats company—condi- 
tional—-further thirty thousand pounds 
sterling—subject possession— satisfaction 
of—said soaps and fats company—said 
money — total payments—- whereas — con- 
siderations 


It sounded better to Mr. Jay 
Tetrazzini doing a few anthems. 

Presently the musical Mr. Hackall ran 
down, rose, put the contract respectfully 
before Lord Chalkston, who signed. Mr 
Hackall took a check and spread both on a 
clear space of the desk, deferentially ar- 
ranging a chair for Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. 
Hungerford received her bag to hold, 
George Henry her gloves, Lord Chalkston 
provided her with his own gold fountain 
pen, and the solicitor stood by with blotting 
paper, a patient and fatherly smile, a guid- 
ing forefinger and her check. 

She signed gayly and took hers. Hunger- 
ford Bourke followed suit in a careless sort 
of way. He was not the sort of man to fuss 
about money—not so long as there re- 
mained a few million square miles of the 
globe to be explored and a few billion 
natives to be introduced to the arts and 
crafts of trading. Actual money, to 
Hungerford Hercules, was just stuff one 
received and promptly spent as one’s moods 
and fancies suggested. 

Then it was the suavely smiling George 
Henry’s turn. Pen in hand, he took a 
glance at his check before signing, as 
agents must. His eyes jumped forward a 
little as he saw the figures. 

“Pardon me,” he observed rather 
blankly, ‘‘but what is this? What—um 
have we here?”’ Everybody sat up. “I 
am sorry,”’ pursued George, ‘‘ but there has 
evidently been an error, a misunderstand- 
ing.” 

The solicitor looked puzzled, so gentle 
George explained. “‘This check is for six 
hundred pounds,” he said; ‘‘equivalent, 
that is, to 20 per cent of the amount of the 
bean purchase money now being dealt with. 
Am I right?” 

All present nodded their concurrence 
with George's arithmetic. 

“But,” continued Mr. Jay, ‘‘my interest 
in this money is 40 per cent—twelve hun- 
dred pounds. Mr. Bourke will corroborate 
that, as will this document signed by Mr. 
Bourke conveying the said 40 per cent 
interest to me.’’ He produced it. ‘“‘The 
check should be for twelve hundred pounds, 
gentlemen. Where then, may I ask, has my 
remaining six hundred pounds gone?”’ But 
even as he spoke he knew—and he knew 
she knew. 

Mr. Hackall smiled kindly upon him. 
“As I understand it, the division of the 
deposit is naturally as follows—-to you, Mr. 
Jay, six hundred pounds; to Mr. Bourke 
nine hundred pounds and—er—last but 
not least—to the Honorable Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun fifteen hundred pounds.” 

George Henry Jay was but infrequently 


than 


buffaloed. But he certainly was buffaloed 
now. “‘How’s that?” he demanded, a little 
wildly. 


The lawyer looked over the documents 
and produced the carbon duplicate of that 
small written agreement which bore witness 
to the fact that George H. Jay and Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun were to divide every- 
thing equally accruing from Lord Chalkston 
and the placing of his sons on Mr. Hunger- 
ford Bourke’s oil-bean plantation. 

Continued on Page 82 
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N® MATTER how great it grows, 
every industry is ultimately made 
or unmade by public opinion. 


Witness the raising of Chrysler by public 
approval in three years’ time from 27th 
place to 4th place. 


' long-established motor 
cars supplanted because the public 
found in Chrysler evidences of progres- 


Twenty-three 


siveness which spelled greater value. 


By the spontaneous action of public 
opinion old standards were overturned, 
old ideas of engine efficiency, artistic 
and general performance 
discarded and the newer Chrysler prin- 
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ciples crowded up into fourth place. 
In business, at least, democracy works — 
and all things are possible to the indepen- 
dent manufacturer functioning as a free 
agent at the head of his own independent 
company, unhampered by old traditions 
or obsolete equipment, encouraging en- 
gineering research and giving brains, 
experience and new ideas full swing in 
development and achievement. 


The amazing advance of Chrysler in 
public esteem has rocked the automo- 
bile industry from top to bottom, and 
precipitated a feverish endeavor to ap- 
proximate Chrysler snap, dash, vim, 
speed and power—C hrysler trimness 
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and beauty,Chrysler’s sustained brilliant 
performance and long life everywhere 
under any and all motoring conditions. 


At first the attempted competitive ex- 
planation of Chrysler was that it was a 
new and probably a one-year Car. 


Now the wish to give the public cars 
that look like Chrysler and perform like 
Chrysler has become almost a rout and 

panic of emulation and imitation. 


Mr. Chrysler and his organization ap- 
preciate the leadership that has been 
awarded to them and realize its respon- 
sibilities. They will keep faith with the 
public which has shown faith in them. 
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7-Bearing Crankshaft 
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Public p sailitenis chooses the 
inimitable CHRYSLER 60° 


NE of the most convincing 
proofs of Chrysler ‘‘60”’ su- 
periority is trying to match its fea- 


tures in any other six of its type 
and price. 


At once you have overwhelming 
evidence that C hrysler “60” offers 
not only more features but supe- 
rior features. 


The finely balanced seven-bearing 
crankshaft, impulse neutralizer, oil- 
filter, air-cleaner, Chrysler four- 
wheel hydraulic brakes, full pres- 
sure lubrication, manifold heat 
control and road levelizers front 
and rear—these with many other 
features that cannot be imitated 
have been embodied in the Chrysler 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, 


“60"’ ever since its introduction. 


These typical features of the 
Chrysler “60” were harmonized 
into the car’s original engineering 
design—and are thus uniquel) 
Chrysler—insuring that enviable ac- 
celeration of 5 to 25 miles in 73,4 
seconds, with the almost magical 
handling and operating ease that 
are typical of every Chrysler and 
endure throughout its long life. 


Under the unique Chrysler plan of 


Standardized Quality, the Chrysler 


“60” is designed and built as if 


required to give the maximum per- 
formance of 60 miles and more an 
hour for every mile and minute of 
its life—a standard impossible of 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 


MODEL 
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attainment by the ordinary six 
made under conventional and less 
modern methods. 


It is for this fundamental reason 
that the Chrysler “60” has been 
singled out in the lower-priced 
light six field, being accorded a 
preference that has contributed sub- 
stantially to Chrysler's dramatic 
rise from 27th to 4th place 


Chrysler “60” Prices —Touring Car, 
$1075; Club Coupe, $1125; Coach, 
$1145; Roadster (rth Rumbie Seat), 
$1175; Coupe (uth Rumble Seat) 
$1245: Sedan, $1245, f. o. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal exciése tax. 
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(Continued from Page 78 

“Oh, that! Quite, quite! Naturally I 
should not dream of disputing that!” said 
George. ‘‘Anything accruing to me for 
negotiating the—um-—placing of Lord 
Chalkston’s sons on the bean plantation is 
naturally divisible between Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun and myself in equal moieties 
yes, yes. But at present we are dealing 
with another matter entirely. Er—correct 
me if I am wrong,” he pursued in the tone 
of one who knows he is absolutely right, 
‘but we are now dealing with the sale of 
the Bourke beans and the oil-bean con- 
cession. That is so, is it not?” 

Mr. Hackall coughed rather dryly. ‘As 
I am instructed, and as I understand it, Mr. 
Jay, the whole matter—the whole trans- 
action is one.” 

“Hey?” ejaculated George Henry. 
“One,” repeated the lawyer. ‘‘For 
again, as I understand it—the placing of 
Lord Chalkston’s sons on the estate is es- 
sentially a condition of the purchase of the 
concession. Moreover, it cannot be dis- 
puted that it was Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun 
who introduced you to Lord Chalkston’s 

notice 

‘There is, my dear sir, nothing about 
that in the contract,’’ demurred George. 

Mr. Hackall nodded once and shook his 
head twice, thus conveying nothing to any- 
body. “No. But these matters are not 
always put into words, Mr. Jay. And so it 
seems to me that we should put the ques- 
tion to the party most capable of answering 
it—to Lord Chalkston himself. Do you 
agree?” 

George H. did not hesitate. “‘Why, yes, 
indeed !”’ 

All—except the lady—gaped expectantly 
at the chairman of Soaps and Fats, who 
answered instantly: ‘“‘ Why, of course! The 
acceptance of the responsibility of taking 
over there and handling my boys I regard 
as a vital part of the sale. That is to say, I 
should not be disposed to purchase at all 
unless Mr. Bourke were prepared to carry 
out his part of the program originally ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun and 
yourself, Mr. Jay, and to agree that this 
lady should receive the remuneration due 
to her for her original introduction of Mr. 
Bourke and yourself to me and my com- 
pany.” 

It was crisp and concise, and it took 
George Henry slap in the center of his soul. 
He was no longer buffaloed—no, he was 
rhinocerosed. He was aware that every- 
body was looking at him strangely and 
rather severely 

‘Here’s a sweet holdup then,” he mut- 
tered feebly, but gave one last kick. ‘‘ No- 
body, I’m sure, will object to my saying 
that I was under the impression that the 
placing of those lads—those—um— fine 
lads—was one transaction—call it Trans- 
action A--which concerned nobody but 
Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun and myself. The 
sale of the beans and concession was a 
totally different transaction— Transaction 
B—which concerned only Mr. Bourke and 
myself as venders. That was and is my 
impression. Why then, may I inquire, with 
perfect deference and friendliness to Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun, should I pay her half 
my profits on the sale of my interest?” 

It was, of course, the brutal Mr. Bourke 
who had to spoil it. “‘Why?” he bawled, 
laughing. ‘““Why? Because you got the 
wrong impression, Jay. Can’t you see 
that?’’ 

Everybody smiled but George. A man 
with a rhinoceros horn through his wallet 
never smiles. ‘‘But the thing is serious!” 
he protested. “‘It is a—er—precedent! It 
might even apply to my share of the pur- 
chase money on completion of the purchase. 
Of the twelve thousand pounds that will be 
due to me—acting, in a sense, as I do, for 
Mr. Bourke—TI shall be required to sacrifice 
six thousand pounds to Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun! 

“Sure you will, Jay. Why not?” de- 
manded Hungerford. 

George gasped a good honest open gasp. 
“But— forgive me if I seem to insist—but, 
gentlemen, am I to sacrifice a sum of six 
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thousand six hundred pounds for the privi- 
lege of placing these two lads —um “4 

He caught the sudden chilliness in Lord 
Chalkston’s eyes and realized that while he 
was being very human, he was also signally 
failing to advertise himself as a high-speed, 
top-quality agent. George H. was no snail. 
He could not afford to quarrel with Lord 
Chalkston for a dubious six thousand 
pounds. He bit on the bullet and choked it 
all back, drew a deep breath that all but 
strangled him and clicked every gear in his 
system into reverse. 

“But enough!”’ he said, and managed to 
smile. “I do not wish to endeavor to 
um—superimpose my view upon you all. 
Allow me to say merely that as an agent of 
high standing, with a jealous care for my 
reputation, I am accustomed to work very 
strictly within the latitude granted by my 
guild and my professional institute. These 
bodies are strict—they have to be. Itis not 
always a simple matter to overstep or to 
blink at the bounds they have instituted. 
But this is a case with a personal—er 
slant. I see that; I bow to it. Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun, I am sure, will be the 
first to realize that my query was inspired 
wholly by my instinct to obey my guild’s 
rules and not at all by any desire to dispute 
her claim to a fair division of the—the 
um— figure involved.” 

He bowed to her, signed the contract, 
took his check and sat down. 

Lord Chalkston beamed again. “An 
admirable—a highly commendable spirit, 
Mr. Jay,” he said. 

George agreed. It looked like costing 
him six thousand six hundred pounds—and 
if a spirit of that value wasn’t admirable 
and commendable, what spirit was? 

There was nothing else to do that mat- 
tered to George—not after that. He would 
have loved to sulk a little, but sulks were 
liable to be high-priced that day. So he 
smiled—like a lady in too tight shoes. But 
he could and did evade lunching with the 
fatuously fond Bourke and the sweet'y self- 
possessed Mrs. Jenifex-Johnstoun. They 
invited him, but they didn’t seem heart- 
broken when he blandly refused. 

Gentle George carted his check back to 
5 Finch Court. It was his own office and 
he paid the rent of it and he had a right to 
sulk in it. As he did, right heartily, until 
he remembered the analytical chemist to 
whom he had first sent the bean for ex- 
amination. 

It had long become apparent to Mr. Jay 
that Mrs. J.-J. had not called that first 
time about Lord Chalkston’s sons by 
chance. She had used the matter of placing 
the Twilight Twins sole ly asa lever to lift 
herself in, so to speak, on the oil bean and 
George H. Jay. He guessed that, and he 
only had to look at his check to know he 
had guessed wisely and well. 

So he crammed his silk hat hard down on 
his head, decorated his features with a 
defiant cigar, went out and dealt ferociously 
with the chemist. He charged this mis- 
creant with telling Mrs. J.-J. about the 
discovery of the bean. The creature ad- 
mitted it shamelessly, no doubt supported 
by the thought of the commission coming 
to him from the lady. 

ms ge ae marked private that comes to 
me, Mr. Jay, is kept strictly private. Busi- 
ness that isn’t, ain’t,’”’ said the analytical 
person curtly. “‘Yours wasn’t. I don’t 
mind broadcasting the fact that I’m a 
friend and admirer of the Honorable Mrs. 
Jenifex-Johnstoun and that we’ve done 
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business together in the past, and, please 

God, we shall doit again. Ce _— H men- 
tioned your wonderful oi! bean to her, and 
I’ve no doubt she acted as she thought fit.” 

“But strict privacy was implied!” 
bellowed the justly infuriated George .“* Pri- 
vacy, London! Why, man, it’s my tele- 
graphic address, printed plainly on my 
letter paper.” 

“Well, what of it? Your telephone num- 
ber’s 5000 Westral, but you didn’t intend 
that to imply that my fee for analyzing the 
bean was to be five thousand guineas, did 
you? No, no, Mr. Jay, let’s have it fair!” 

So George left the place and let him have 
it fair. There was no sense arguing with a 
fool who argued that way. 

It was all plain now—some days too late. 
Mr. Jay saw with crystal clearness where 
he had gone wrong. He had been so care- 
lessly satisfied that only the one-eared Mr 
Bourke knew the secret of where the bean 
grew that he had not troubled to mark his 
letter to the chemist private. That was the 
first error. The second was that he had not 
regarded the chance of a fifty-guinea fee in 
the matter of Lord Chalkston’s sons so 
much as bait for Mrs. J.-J.’s_ fifty-fifty 
agreement as he should have done. The 

hird that he had slightly underrated the 
lady’s talents. 

And that was the sum of the trifling 
mistakes he had made. And they had lost 
him certainly six hundred pounds and 
possibly a further six thousand pounds. 
And there was nothing to do about it but 
to return to his office and tell Gus Golding 
what he thought of him, to swear at the 
office furniture and to bank his cold—but 
still comfortable—six hundred pounds. 

He had to wait quite a while before it was 
made clear to him that he had not lost so 
much as he fancied he had. A letter from 
Mr. Hungerford Bourke—addressed from 
somewhere in South America—which he 
received some months later made that per- 
fectly clear. It ran: 


Dear Jay: The oil-bean concession is a wash 
out. When Chalkston’s soaps and fats company 
came to take over they found and got the 
picked beans all right —four hundred and fifteen 
tons —but they found, too, that the Braziliar 
Government had snaffled the Bourke oil-bean 
area and some over and that my friend the 
Sim Yan chief had climbed a tall tree out of 
sight. We st hall never see the color of that con 
cession money —but we sold our beans 

I did my best to protect their interests in the 
concession, but nothing doing. Got a finger 
shot off and that’s all I got. Still, I’m on a far 
better thing. I have got onto a clew to the 
treasure of one of these Inca caciques and now 
I've seen the Twilight Boys safely bound for 
home, I'm moving on for Mexico or thereabout 
So look out for some news, Jay, for I got the 
nose of a bloodhound for treasure. 

I see by a paper I’ve picked up that Mrs 
J.-J. is engaged to marry Lord Chalkstor 
Maybe. She was engaged to marry me once 
but changed her step. Maybe she'll ig * 
again. What do I care, a man like , ay 
I've got no use for these civilized fine ee 3, Jay 
seems to me they're overcivilized. Give me the 
jungle and my freedom. You ought to have 
seen the way she turned me down cold by 
cable—when the concession fell through. Well 
let her. What do I care, Jay? You sit quiet and 
listen to Mexico and you'll hear news about 
Hungerford Bourke before he’s done. 

Well, good-by, Jay. I been bit by a kind of 


rattlesnake they've got out here— fairly dead] 
snakes for beginners, and it got even me rur 
down a little, but I'm getting on well now 
though still easily tired, so will rest now 


Good-by, Jay. 
Yours truly, 
H. BourKE 
P.S. Listen to Mexico. 
H. B 


George Henry put the letter down and 
smilingly reached for a cigar. ‘‘ Most in- 
domitable man,” he said, and laughed 
understandingly, even with a touch of af- 
fection. ‘All his discoveries turn out to be 
bad eggs—half bad, anyway— but he cer- 
tainly does discover ‘em! Sad, really. He 
finds a fortune, comes home, fools most of 
it away for a pat and a kiss, then goes hunt- 
ing for another, perfectly happy. And poor 
old George H. Jay sits tight, here in Finch 
Court, and worries about other folks’ 
troubles. And who's a Hungerford 
Bourke or George H. Jay? Who knows? 
Or if it comes to that, who cares? Ha! 
Certainly not the Honorable Mrs. Jenifex- 
Johnstoun! No! Bah!” 
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EXTRA VALUE WITHOUT EXTRA COST 
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your own 
face 
fell you about 


A SMARTING FACE that com- 
vi plains of razor-pull and 
after-shaving tenderness tells 
you cvery morning that you 


need “the better shave.” ° 


‘The better shave” stands for 


shaving comfort; gives you a 
quick, copious, beard-softening 
lather, is perfectly neutralized, 
does not dry out your skin. Its 
name is Fougére Royale, French 
for Royal Fern, from which 


it derives its pleasing odor. 


A century and a half of experi 
ence are packed into this tube, 
that you may shave easier. Ask 
your druggist today for Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream in the 
50-cent tube, or send adime and 
the coupon below. Let your 
own tace tell you about “The 


Better Shave.” 
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Shaving Cream 
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‘Why, our diamonds the police seized 
on the Boer walloper.”’ 
Again the Head glanced inquiringly at 
Donovan's confident face. But although 
eyes held questions, he did not ask 
these, but others. ‘‘Yes,” he said; ‘“‘but 
I did not know he was a Boer. Are you 
‘I saw him myself, and talked with him.” 
Last night before supper.” 
‘Tell me about it,”’ said the Head. 
‘I happened to meet Pat Flaherty on 


vay home. He spoke of seizing another 


parcel of unregistered diamonds and asked 
me if I’d like to see them. So he showed 
them to me. Then he took me in to see the 
‘Why woulda 
‘* We're friends,” 


‘Were you able to examine the stones 


yliceman do that now?” 


replied Donovan. 





‘Yes, sil They’re rough stones that 
leaned. I don’t believe any 
rh over two carats, and 


iven t een cles 








would weigh under one 


» of good color top crys- 





large a parcel?”’ asked the Head. 
Thirty-two stones.” 

‘Any clew as to who stole them?” 
‘Yes, sir. The Boersaid he bought them 
r Boer—a farmer, he thought. 





from another 
He described the man so close ly that we 
recognized him. He’s in jail now 

Avain the Head sat straighter, and again 
he digested the reply before speaking. 
Then he asked, ‘‘ Where did this second 
Boer get them?” 

“He won't say. He admits selling the 


stones to the walloper, but beyond that he’s 


3; room at midnight.” 
\ stranger?” asked the Head. 
No; he’s a farm hand who works for 
Mrs. Piet Burger. His name’s Jan Smoot. 


Ke 


I think myself he’s 


I know him a little 


ynest, but he ought to tell where he got 


the diamonds. I forgot to say that some of 
e stones have blood on them—just the 
test trace 
Did 1 know that Mrs. Piet Burger 
Va und id t morning isked the 
Head eve 
r time it 





: € 
Murdered?” he asked 
\ lered 
| Ly pecame entangied I nis 
( W he t 1 ne spoke he sald, 
I eve that Jan Smoot did it 
| yu see Jar ands 
I ot to look at | and A piece 
I st or i ( et id stains On it 
low abo the other Boer? 
N trace t blood on him I looked 
1 ) Pat Flahert 
e seized diamonds —were the 
tins removed from them, do you 
know 
‘I saw Flaherty put them away. The 


tains were on them then. We didn’t know 


of the murder, but he said he meant to 


‘Just so."" The Head drummed upon the 








lesk with his fingers. “I’m glad that 
fee is you do al it Jan Smoot I did: 
tell you, but Jan worked for me for nearly 
t e€ ¢ I mor? rhe sent word to 
me that he wa ised of murde He 
emed to t that I could explain away 
ge somehow, but of course I can’t. 
elleve ou do, that ne nnocent, and 
I t ee t t he’ ete led Phat 
{ sent ou eed a man with 
‘ 
\ a tective iid 
) 
\ t { lay alte tomorrow 
" t ifternoor We can't wait to 
vama om Capetown. I'll send fora 
I it? e I'd e to have you 
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THE WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 


Continued from Page 17 


I'll find out what I can,” replied Dono- 
van, rising 

“The man’s without means and without 
friends. What makes it look worse for him, 
he quarreled with Mrs. Burger last Friday 
and left her farm. He asked me for work. 
On the other hand, she had no diamonds. 
I don’t understand the diamonds at all.”’ 

Donovan reached the Burger farm with 
the second police party shortly after noon. 
An officer already stood on guard. Neigh- 
bors who had gathered were able to identify 
Jan Smoot’s horses and wagon as belong- 
ing to the murdered woman, although he 
had been discharged by her three days 
before. About the diamonds they knew 
nothing. Mrs. Burger could not have 
owned them, for she was a poor woman 
without means. 

The murder seemed to have been com- 
mitted with a spalling hammer brought in 
from the barn. The woman had been 
struck down from behind, in her kitchen. 
The dog had likewise been killed, but ap- 
parently from the road by means of poi- 
soned meat 

The slayer’s motive was not entirely 
clear, but his identity seemed to be pointed 
to more definitely by the trail he had left. 
Jan Smoot had confessed selling rough 
diamonds to the walloper. These had not 
connected him with the murder, for Mrs. 
Burger had owned no diamonds, as far as 
was known. Upon examining the contents 
of the kitchen cupboard, however, Flaherty 
found a cup containing fifty or sixty rough 
diamonds not unlike those which had been 
seized, with the exception that some were 
much larger and some much smaller. The 
diamonds constituted a link between Jan 
Smoot and the crime. 

Yet their presence raised many ques- 
tions. Why had Jan Smoot, if he were the 

r, left these fine diamonds behind? 
Their aggregate value far transcended that 
The old Boer 
undoubtedly would have bought them 
They lay ready at Jan’s hand. Why did he 


deny himself the profit from thei! 








of the stones he had sold 
} 








Another of the questions that rose was 
this: Some of the confiscated diamonds 
had been stained with blood. Yet no blood 
co ild be detec ted upon any of these cup- 
board diamonds, nor upon the cup contain- 





ing them, nor upon the cupboard its 
whether on shelving or doors or door 

‘*He must have been caught in the act of 
stealing them,”’ one of the party suggested. 


UOtnerwise ne would nave 


**He killed the woman, then became frigt 
ened and fled 
taken the entire parcel of stones. Any thief 
would.” 

The explanation accounted for the ab- 
sence of blood, and it explained in a way 
the failure of Jan Smoot, if he was the 
thief, to take all the diamonds. But it did 
not explain the spalling hammer. No mere 
thief would have carried that murderous 

him into the house. And it did not 
amonds taken 
Why should Jan Smoot or any other man 
have selected out the carat sizes? If he 
had been interrupted before emptying the 
up the diamonds first taken would have 
been those first in his fingers. 

Still another question that rose might or 
might not bear upon the murder. What 
was Mrs. Burger doing with all these rough 
diamonds? She had bought no diamonds 

} 


too! with 





explain tne size of the « 


They hardly would 
She could not have stolen them, for she 
could have had no access to the sole source 


ive bee n given to he r 


of such stones, the De Graaf mines. Be 
sides, she was reputed an honest woman. 
Jan Smoot himself could not have stolen 
them from the mines, for he likewise 
lacked the opportunity. 

Yet there they lay. Had Mrs. Burger 
bought them from the actual thief? If so, 
had she suspected they were stolen? Or 
had the thief merely left them with her for 
safekeeping? Not improbably he had e1 


ed her sympathies and she had promised 
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to care for them. She was known to be a 
kind-hearted woman, willing to help anyone 
in distress. At any rate, and whatever their 
status, they seemed to be connected with 
the diamonds that Jan Smoot had sold. 

That the slayer had not searched the 
house for plunder again became evident 
when the other rooms were entered. Mrs. 
Burger seemed to have kept her valuables, 
aside from the diamonds, in a tin box on her 
dead husband's desk. The box was locked, 
but the thief could have forced the lock with 
his thumb nail. Pat Flaherty opened it 
with its key, which lay on the desk beside 
it. The box contained papers of no valu 
to a thief; but the topmost paper, that 
which had been added last, held within its 
fold a fat roll of ten-pound notes that no 
thief would knowingly have overlooked. 

The paper, when examined, proved to be 
the duplicate copy of a contract of sale, 
duly signed and witnessed, conveying the 
Burger farm to Jacob Klinger, of the gold 
lettered window. The initial payment of 
two hundred pounds was mentioned in the 
document and the receipt of the money 
acknowledged. The contract was dated the 
tenth, some days before. The price named 
for the whole seemed a fair one, for the farm 
had never paid very well. 

Flaherty, with his eye on murder evi- 
dence, forgot what he had said about Jacob 
Klinger to renew his comments upon the 
murderer. ‘‘He should have looked in the 
tin box before leaving,’ he said. ‘‘Tnat 
thief was a stupid fellow. First he leaves 
behind him a fortune in diamonds, then a 
fortune in ready cash.”’ 

But Donovan remembered a remark 
made by his father six or eight months be- 
fore. An attempt had been made to buy 
the Burger farm for public purposes. Mrs. 
Burger had refused to sell; yet the price 
offered had been large. 

“It’s her home,” his father had said. 
“She never will sell it—not even if she is 
starving.” 

But she had sold it, and 
: 


monds could be bel eved had not been 


f the cup of dia- 


Starving a The mor ey received 
in part payment had not even been banked. 
Furthermore, the price named was much 
smaller than the price she had previously 
refused. Why had she changed her mind? 
Had Jacob Klinger known of some criminal 
act and blackmailed her into sellir : 

‘Now I’m making crazy guesses,” he 
thought. Aloud he said, 
refused to sell: yet she had a daughter 


Why should 














‘Last spring she 


s« hool and needed the mone y. 
she have changed her mind?’ 
“When you've had more to do with 


women, you'll know,” replied Flaherty, 





who was a married man. ‘“‘Anyhow she 
did. There’s the money and there’s the 
copy of the contract 


i. 
“Has anyone notified the daughter?” 
Donovan asked ther 

‘Not yet We'll wire her at once. 
Where is she?” 

**T don't know her address. Some school 
in Capetown.” 

“We'll find it from her letters,’ said 
Flahe rty, 1 f 


with ribpor 





| of letters bound 





like 
sight upon the desk. The envelope lyi: 


uppermost had been addressed in an an 
gular girlish hand and bore the Capetown 
ir 


postmark. Slipping it from the sheaf, 


Dn 
Flaherty waded into its contents, then im- 





passed it on to Donovan 





patientl) 
“If you can read that first line I'll eat it,”’ 
he boomed 
Donovan glanced at the llegible date 
then at the body of the letter for lis 


rit 
git 








upon the handwriting \s » followed 


the angular syllables he noted in particular 


> at the 





Lhe first sentence but 





rain on the eighth, : It ran. 
“You're to room at in the writ 
ing became illegible, had see 


enough to make out the address needed. 


Continued on Page 89 
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FOR DULUTH-SUPERIOR DREDGING CO., DULUTH, MINN.; DETROIT, MICH. 
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14 PLY 
LENGTH - IO FT. 
DIAMETER~22” 
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Blueprint sketch of Goodyear Sand Suction Hose specified by G. T. M. for Dulath- 
Superior Dredging Co. Insert photograph shows hose in use on Maumee Bay at Toledo 


Their Million-Yard Hose—and the G. T. 


To be prepared in the event of a collapse of the hose then in cover, and bodied with a copperized steel-spring round wire 
use, and to avoid a loss of $75.00 an hour which would that resists crushing and provides a high degree of resilience 


result in case of a shutdown, the Duluth-Superior Dredging Ith ed : 
Co. decided to carry a new suction hose, and to get the right one t has carried 1,078,912 cubic yards of dredged -peeeee 
from the bottoms of the Detroit and Rouge rivers and Maumee 





ee 



















for the job, called in the G. T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 
Bay channel. It has been on the job from early September of 
They knew the G. T. M. and the quality of the goods he 1924—ten days after it was specified—to the last day of 
specified, for they had been getting quantities of dredging dredging in 1926. And it is going into service again next iy 
sleeves from him, and those sleeves had a reputation on Duluth- “Emi tl ef, = 
. ° . . . + ° s the ofh i re rtol ‘ 
Superior Dredging jobs for long life and economical service. minently satisfactory service ‘is the official re; f th 
: : eee mgr Duluth-Superior Dredging Co. on the performance 
So they put it up to him to get them a suction hose with real : a 
Goodyear Hose. W ould spec 1 illy mention its 


staying-power in it. “hi 
bility.’ Back of that endorsement is a record that 


The G. T. M. made a careful analysis of the duty to which trouble-free handling of such extraordinary materials a ect 
that suction hose would be subjected. He calculated dimen- of old iron, chunks of concrete, everything sharp and | 
sions. He took into consideration all the operating factors in- rusty that is dug up from old dump-filled bay and rive 


volved—how the big, short length of hose must be flexible to 


>is G. T.M ecif 
conform to the movements of the ladder; how it must be rug- Goodyear Hose for every purpose i b> EVE.“Bpece 


gedly resistive to abrasion, to withstand the grinding action of ats job for the precise purpose of insuring lor + ae S 
the materials pulled through it in a steady stream, hour after nomical and more efficient service to its users sts pert 
) hour, day after day. by tremendous suction. is proof of the soundness of the Goodyear Analy I 
j ee G. T. M.-method, and Goodyear manufacturing. | 
f The hose he recommended is a |0-foot length of 22-inch, I4- information about any Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
ply Goodyear Suction Hose, built with a specially tough abra- Hose, Belts, Valves, Packing —or the expert work of the G.T.M 
sion-resisting tube and an equally tough abrasion-resisting write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cal 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


VALVES - PACKING St BELTS: HOSE 
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FRIEND OF THE FAMILY BUDGET 


| Toye f2eme we) a0) de leoh aw le) ce) am Orban lr be loeleme) 
gd elommn c-teabl kh ammelele lcci auto MR Gel aclomb leelelesac- tele 
respects: 


Eee teeromjaebactUhmolestiameet-tamele) cole oles) ant. 
practically negligible. 


It serves far beyond the span of life 
usually allotted to a motor car — fre- 
quently delivering mileage rmunning well 
into six figurés. 


And onthe re-sale market the prices it 
commands are so far above the average 
as to constitute one of the strongest evi- 
dences of its basic worth. 


Donse BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 
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TITLE 
THE KID BROTHER 
SORROWS OF SATAN 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 
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NEW YORK 
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LET IT RAIN 


Zane Gre 


THE MYSTERIOUS R 
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e Story 


GREATEST MISTAKE 


IDER 


THE WINNING SPIRIT 


AFRAID 


TOO MANY CROOK 


FASHIONS FOR WOMEN 


EVENING Cl THE 


Elinor Glyn's RITZY 
ROUGH HOUSE ROSIF 


ROLLED STOCKINGS 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORP.,, ADOLPH ZUKOR,PRES., NEW YORK 


Check the ones you have seen, make a date for the others, and 
don’t miss any! Your Theatre Manager will tell you when. 
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PLAYERS DIRECTOR 





St arring HAROLD LLOYD. Produced by Harold Lloyd Corporation 


ADOLPHE MENJOU, Ricardo Cortez, Lya de D. W. Griffith 
Putti, Carol Dempster 


Starring POLA NEGRI. With James Hall and 
George Siegmann 





Mauritz Stiller 


Starring CLARA BOW “With Antonio Moreno. ~ Clarence Badger is 
) 

Ricardo Cortez, Lois Wilson, Estelle Taylor, Wil- Luther Reed 

liam Powell, Norman Trevor 

Evelyn Brent, William Powell, James Hall, Joseph- Edward Sutherland 

ine Dunn 

Starring DOUGLAS MacLEAN. With Shirley Eddie Cline 

Mason 


Jack Holt, Betty Jewel, and all-star cast. ~ John Waters 


Erle Kenton 


Starring RAYMOND GRIFFITH. 
Starring FLORENCE VIDOR. With Clive Brook 
Starring MILDRED DAVIS silat 
Starring ESTHER RALSTON 

Starring ADOLPHE MENJOU. With Louise 


Brooks 

Starring EDDIE CANTOR. 
Starring BETTY BRONSON 
Starring CLARA BOW 


: Richard Rosson 


Fred Newmeyer 


Dorothy Arzner 
Luther Reed 


~ William Goodrich 


Dorothy Arzner 


a Frank Strayer 


With Charles Rogers, Sterling Holloway and Monty Brice 
Debutantes of 1927. 
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Richard Dix in 
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Knockout Really 


Gomedy-Drama 
of the Prize Ring 


| ‘ROM laborer to champion of 
4 . ’ 

the world! That’s the plot of 
this speedy comedy-drama of the 
squared circle, with Richard Dix 
as “Knockout Reilly.” Fight scenes 
as exciting as the real thing, but 
plenty of laughs too. With Mary 
Brian. From Albert Payson Ter- 
hune’s story, “The Hunch.” A 
Malcolm St. Clair Production. 


Bi be Dantels WM 
A Kiss in a Taxi 
Directed by Clarence 


(;*": vivacious Bebe - = 


romps through a 
saucy, snappy, Frenchy 
plot and puts an amo- 
rous gentleman or two to 
rout as only Bebe can. - ré 
Cast includes Chester 
Conklin. From the play 
by Maurice Hennequin 
and Pierre Veber. 


Badg > i 






SN 
Wallace Beery 





Casey at the Bat 


Baseball’s Immortal Classic 


if OW Casey rose to fame and for- 
tune—and how he fell—with Wal- 
lace Beery, ex-gob of “‘We’re in the 
Navy Now” as the mighty 
Casey. You don’t have to 
know baseball to laugh at 
this one! Hector Turnbull 
Production, directed by 
Monty Brice, story by Hec 
tor Turnbull. With Ford 
Sterling, ZaSu Pitts and 
Sterling Holloway. 


Gilda Gray in | 
Cabaret 
New York after AGidnight 


“T°HE ravishing star of ““Aloma” in a 









thrilling story that takes place be- ey ~ 
hind the scenes of a Broadway night od a 
club—between mid- ic 
night and dawn. Nak 
Gilda dances—and ¢ p 
how! Tom Moore is af me, Vv es 
the leading man. Di- . a y i } . \, 
rected by Robert “aly a ~ 
Vignola. x “ 


(“Super Attractions Coming! ) 
“WINGS” 
“BARNUM” \ 
“METROPOLIS 
“BEAU GESTE” ’ 


{Now in its 8th Month, Criterion, N. Y.} 


“OLD IRONSIDES 





i I 
“THE ROUGH RIDERS” 
{Now at the Geo. M. Coban, N. Y., for a long run} 

“THE WEDDING MARCH 
Watch for these great Paramount super- / 


productions coming! The pictures above 
and those in the Guide you can see now 
or very soon. Ask your Theatre Manager. J 
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Continued from Page 84 
I'll just put it in my pocket to make 
sure,’’ said Flaherty **Now we'll move on, 
oO as to get back, so as to send the ad 
news to the little lady 
After that the party “oom te 








room without expec ew 
evidence None in 
Flaherty’s view; but a great pile of fre 
earth on the cellar floor aroused moment 
nterest 

“Mrs. Burger has been enlarging her 


basement,’’ was one man’s explanat 
ts presence 
But Donovan, when he saw it, had to 
bite his lip to keep from crying out. Cro 
ng swiftly to the earth pile, he thrust a 
lump from its substance into his left pocket 
then wrenched a similar clod from the cellar 
wall to thrust into his right. 
“Find anything?” asked Fl: 
ready on the stairs 
“I’m ready to go,”’ replied Donovar 
And neither Flaherty nor any member 
of the party noticed that the question had 
not been answered. 








mI 
MMUHE first diamonds found in South Africa 
were found in the gravel along the bed 


f streams. Diamonds are hard and resist 


wearing down These diamonds were 


known as river stones, and were disti1 
guished by their snowy whiteness. 

The river diggings would soon have be- 
come exhausted; but the chance discovery 


by children of diamonds far removed from 


1 


the water sent prospectors inland, and led 











to the finding of the great diamondiferous 
pipes, such as those grouped about Kim 
berley. These are crater! vilea 

bores, or vents, sometimes of an area of 
twenty or twenty-five a or in the se 
of the Premier and Colossus pipes, still 
larger, drilled vertically through shale and 
granite to unknown depths. How these 
pipes were formed can only be guessed 


Whatever their origin, they now contair 





mineral known as kimberlite. It is t!} 
kimberlite, filling these ancient chimney 
d found nowhere else, that constitute 











the diamond e, or blue ground, of 
South Africa 

One f. the characteristics o mbe ‘ 

that it weather nto a vellow } not 
inlike clay This is known from it ( i 
yellow ground. Such has been the dur 
tion of the weathering processes that the 
kimberlite filling the pipes has been so 


hanged to a depth of fifty or sixty feet. 
This yellow ground in every case rests upon 
the unweathered blue ground; but whereas 
weathered kimberlite 1S exceedingly sott 

! can be washed down with water like 
clay, blue ground is exceedingly hard and 
ntractable. As a consequence the blue 
ground is laid out upon rolled fields, or 
floors, for a year or so to be softened by 
weather until it can be worked 

\s has been said, the pipes were discov 
ered by accident through the finding by 

ldren of diamonds in the soil above 
them. That soil looked like any other. 
listinguishabl 
but that lying upon the surface soon loses 
ts character under the drive of wind and 
water. The country had long been planed 


Yellow ground, indeed, is e; 


off into an elevated plateau broken by low 








opie A rush of miners followed like that 
which followed the finding of gold in ¢ 
lornia 

But there was an important difference 
In California the treasure was sought in the 
mountains, upon the public domain. I: 
Sout frica it was sought upon private 
property. No police were available. The 
yuntry was unorganized. Such was the 
‘ush of miners that the owners of the land 
could not protect themselves Most of 


them leased their mining rights for a tr 








sum and sat back to watch others em] 
their treasure chest. They had no choice; 
t was either the pittance or nothing 
Donovan arrived in town too late to see 
the Head in his office and had to t 
house. After he had reported upon the ] 
containing rough diamonds, the contract 
of sale and the roll of ten-pound notes, he 

















Head shar; 
“From a pile in M Burge ella 
“Do rk P 
Yes, It ( it 
lhe Head t} i tlu nN tira 
ment in his fing: Brought » you 
thir ne aske tla 
Donovan produced t mple fron 
other po et lere i im! m the 
cellar wal T ferent grour It 
must have heer } t 
Yes,” agreed the Hi t must have 
been.”’ 
The conference te lor more t nan 
oO t re iit Donovar et 
morr ” tor anotner t to 
rn 
oked oddly different under 
n. He had met the morg 
road His knowledge that 
broken body no longer lay 


within the house aflected its appearance 
ut what to seek affected 
he wished to ask affected 


e guard at the gate to 


ng the farm he learned 





1 relinquished its control 
eed, still guarded the 
house; but a « ian stranger at the gate 
barred all entrance 
‘I was admitted yesterday,’’ Donovan 
protested 
**Owner’s orders,”” replied the guard 
‘But the own lead 
The new owner. Jacob Klinger now 
owns th farn You must have a permit 
irom hin 
Where in | nat Jacob K nyger ni 
Ye oto} ( ‘ town. Tell him 
why you want t He'll give you a 
permit 
But that was not what Donovan wished 
to do. He wished to remain at the farm, 
Wished to st! casually about house and 
Va and barr tl t te ng anybody 
wh He w ed toa further questions 
of the velle ou n the ‘ ir He had 
not anoken of the velk nd even to the 


What relation to it were the diamonds in 





double-wal] 
trolled day 
looked not 

“You fin 


guara 





Donovan did seek out Jacob Klinger, al- 
though not to t« m every thought in his 
mind. He found bot} 


office. Disregarding the lear 








he made his request of the ot 


“Surely,” replied the man, winking his 





ning. Klinge ntemot seemed to beat 
down his t artne t. His eye 
winked or \ ‘ t 
hard. cor mt little amit hn 
wheeled in } Selectir eet of 
paper, Klinger wrote a few es upor 
then { 1 y the sheet retull eid 
out Donovar é uc t 
pocket 

rhe incident had held not , 
iny man to fee nea but methir 


Continued on Page 91 
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Ko. $< monopolizing it 1s that every hour 
spent in a Cadillac represents sixty minutes 


of unalloyed luxury—physical and mental. 
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The sum-total of motoring perfection spells (adilac 


rm RHE almost absurdly simple reason 
3, sx why Cadillac dominates the fine 


All good cars of all types and sizes have 
their good points butall good points, ofall 
phases of performance, unite in Cadillac 
in a sum-total of restfulness and reliabil- 
ity which spells the difference between 
complete and partial comfort and content. 
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Continued from Page 89 
about the hard little black eyes, or the 
puffy features framing them, or the too 
uave utterance of the tight lips, seemed to 
} 


change his tense muscles into goose fle 


Even the paper seemed somehow treacher- 





ous and unfriendly. He allowed it to lie i 
ly until he had turned the 
corner, then whipped it forth. 

The fact confirmed the semblance: 
Klinger had, indeed, given him permi 
to inspect a farm, but the farm was not the 
jurger farm. He had, indeed, signed it 
with his name, but as agent, not owner 

“I think I shan’t show him that I no- 
ticed,’” he decided. And he did not know 
that he could not have shown Jacob Klinger 
that he had noticed, even within th: 
interval of time, for Jacob Klinger’s office 
was already locked and vacant 


his pocket on 











The night was not very dark, because of 
the light of the full moon, now four hours 
high. As he left the town behind him 
Donovan began feeling doubts and qualms. 


} 


His horse seemed to share his fears, or his 





excitement, shying at bits of wind-blown 
drift that he did not understand. The road 
was not the one leading to the Burger farm, 
but another, for he meant to approach the 
place from behind. 

He tethered his horse in the lee of a 
kopje and set out along a fence for the farm 
buildings. By the time he approached them 
the moon stood directly in the north, at his 
back, so that neither the east nor the west 
wall of the buildings lay in deep shadow. 
For in South Africa both sun and moor 
cross the northern sky, instead of the 
southern. The north wall, of course, blaz 
with light. It would remain lighted 
night 

He had not yet decided what he wished to 
see at the house, but he knew he wished to 
see it from behind a shadow. He had no 


fore but to wait out the moon 









choice the 
In an hour its white disk would have swung 
far enough to the west to throw the east 
wall of any building on the farm into dark- 
ness. Meanwhile he would consider what 





ought to be done first 
Although the time was mid-December 
which is midsummer in South Africa, since 


the night was 








eepskin acketl 
at its zenith in the north, 

He had wished to visit the farm to inquire 
into the presence of the yellow ground in 
Mrs. Burger’s cellar. He now began to re- 
view the possibilities The eart} or, more 
properly, ore came from outside the cel- 
lar As the only entrance to the elar 
opened from the kitchen, it must have been 


carried down by hand. Mrs. Burger must 
have pe rmitted its presence So much was 

clear. What was not clear was its source 
“Tt couldn't have come from the floor 

e decided 


In that case it came from some other 
source But there was no other source 
Therefore it must have come from the 
floors. For there it lay in a great pile 
against the cellar wall Yet how could it 


have done so? 


“That logic runs in circles,’’ he thought. 
“T’ll have to begin again.” 

It seemed plain that if the ye llow ground 
came from the floors, it must have been un- 
loaded from under cover. No one would 
have unloaded stolen ore in the open. The 
only cover available was the barn. But if 
the ore was carried in from the barn, the 
many trips required would have worn a 
sharp path across the back yard. But there 


was no such path 


‘I don’t believe I saw any patl at all 
between the house and the barn,” he 
thought. “‘I did see a path from the kitchen 


door to the well, and another from the well 
to the barn. I saw another path, a plain 


one, but it led from the kitch 


( 
. ae > 
low grain shed this side of t 


& 


n door to that 


e 
he house 

He had not noticed the shed particularly 
on his previous visits, but he remembered 
that Flaherty had tried the door and found 
it locked. It occurred to him only now that 
Boer farmers do not usually lock such 
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The door lay ir v,1 t opened t 
the sout towa the we As ira 
Knew, the shed id no ot ) A it 
tered north wir w hign ur tne € ( 
offered a possi! admission, but it 
full moonlight and he had no ladder 

By this time the shad ning the east 
walls had grown deeper, and he begar 
creeping forward ilong the fences Hemoved 
Ci I making no noise Now and 
then he paused to look and listen. Where 


the watchman on guard was stationed he 


did not know, but the man did not seem to 


be making ¢ 


did not appear in the moonlight 


efinite rounds of inspe¢ on and 














“If the Burger dog were alive I'd have 
trouble,”” he thought 

The Burger dog would never b: n, 
but he could not be sure that it |} rt 
been replaced by another. He therefore 
moved with it ising softness. When he 
reached the end of the fence he again paused 
to look about him. Ahead lay the house of 
tragedy, now become a house of mystery 
To the r ght stood the barn. The team 
that Jan Smoot had driven to town had not 
been returned to the farm, but he heard 
the stamping of horses from its direction, 


and somewhere the restless moving about 
of cattle 
In the foreground, now scarcely twenty 


} 


feet away, loomed the locked grain 











» cea 
with its brightly lighted north wall and its 
buttressing eastern shadow 

He listened carefu y then, still movir gy 
without noise, he darted forward as if he 





were himself a shadow into 





of the shed. Here he again stood motion- 


less to listen for sounds of alarm. When the 


g along 
ig alongs 


ted he began stealir 





the shadowy side of the shed. He gained 
the corner; then, turning it, the door 

That which remained to do he did swiftly 
He had not believed ve ry confidently that 


Jan Smoot’s poor key would unlock the 


shed door. To his surprised relief, the bolt 
but to turn the ! softly and try the 
uncertain hinges 

He eased the door shut behind him 
then, feeling an inside bolt meant to w 
independently of the lock, pressed it home 
Then once more he paused to listen. Hea 
ing no sounds, he drew his flash light from 


his pocket, hung his hat over the Key! t 
and threw on the battery 

Instantly many of his riddles became 
solved. He found himself standing upor 
the brink of a shallow pit, in size and 
depth not unlike the claim of an ear] 
pector for diamonds. The weathered su 
face of the ground above was that of the 
ground outside, indistinguishable from that 
of the surrounding country; but once tl 
shell of soil was pierced the nature of the 
underlying ore became evident. 

“Yellow ground!’ whispered Donovar 
‘The woman owned a diamond pipe!”’ 

He played his light upon the sides and 
bottom of the pit; then, to insure against 
mistakes in judgment, he clambered down 
the rude steps of a ladder and broke off 


samples to take with him. So engrossed 





< 
f bout his light Sut 





was he that he forgot 


after a little he remembered it and snapped 
off the battery. Grumbling at his careless- 
ness, he stood listening for sounds, in case 
light had leaked out through cracks and 
rmitted presence 

he decided, remember- 


ing the purpose of the shed. “‘Old Burg: 





would have battened the cracks before he 
set a spade into the ground.”’ 

It seemed reasonable to suppose tha 
must be true, that the shed was in fact 
light-tight, that he was free to inspec t 
pit at his pleasure; but his native caution 
K 


cept him in darkness for a great while. He 





waited so for what seemed to him hours 
before again throwing in the batte 
It was as he stooped over the last ear 

‘ 


wn out u} he 


to be loosened, 
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‘With a Blade 
of LIGHT he 
slew the Greatest 
of all Demons~ 


DARKNESS 
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strator?”’ 


ng are you admini 


to ask, because it 


of record now.” 


morning. It’ 
ust property 


re tha 


come up. Mrs. 
wish to see her 


may 
murdered. | 
“He 


Klinger eagerly. 


» leave so much behind.”’ 


eave so much behind?” asked 
he money sne kept in her box.” 
money! Yes, he left that be- 
iv, ne was a fool ] wonder 

( ired to look,” replied 


it’s what the police say. 


mey still in the box, do you 


hed a thing, Mr. Ad- 





I house is guarded close by 
i ive my watchman there 
tu want that money you 


sider what to do 
ure it’s ours,”’ 


» look over the 





photographed,” said Klinger, 
m h vocket a photographic 
hed How is that?” 

nal give to be recorded.” 
graph will serve.” 


iment tendered him the 
h his hands and 
ghit. Donovan hadspoken to 
n the duplicate. This 


ilso the substance 


out peneatn 





December tenth. 


date upon which it was signed?” 


ight,’’ said Klinger. “It was 
tent} 
drawn up? 
ng of the same day.” 

t arranged? When did 
gree to sell her farm to you?” 
the ators 
I I drove out and fixed 

j i othee 
‘ ‘ iid Klinge 
t who are they?’ 
tne That 
CC. t. The other witnes 
Capet it | in re } 
bu here 
H ood 
1 to the thin partner 
! paper in your 
Kleist I see 
ind pen 
pen said 
‘ from _ his 
ne eturned to 
in mentions a first 
\ nare | nds. Wa 

Mrs. Burger? 

! t after she 
‘ 1 have drawn the 
fore driving to her 

‘ nat vou did eq?’ 

luced a canceled check from 

t if prove { I thought 
K m nat 1estior so | 
} N e. I} ight the 

ra t; lent the 

\ on Decem 
Vi 
" to buy the Burger 
it He 
| irl i B ( 
OV t M Burge had 
not d n't believe it 
ou I ‘ ( 4ined the 
he had bee ng t ou”? 
iG al ton 
Tt Jan Sr 


‘I never bought any diamonds from him. 
If he says I did he lies. He can’t drag me 
into it.”’ 

“On the contrary, didn’t you buy rough 
diamonds from him on several occasions, 
and didn’t you conclude he was acting as 
agent for somebody else?”’ 

“*No, I did not.” 

“On the last occasion didn’t you follow 
him to the Burger farm?” 

“No, I say! No!’ shouted Klinger. 

“Didn’t he offer you thirty-two picked 
diamonds the afternoon before the mur- 
der?” 

‘*He never did,”’ said Klinger. 

“‘Hadn’t you asked him for carat sizes 
to see if he could supply them?” 

“T don’t know what you're 
about.” 

‘**Didn’t you then refuse to buy them?’ 

“How can I refuse when I don’t see the 
man? Am I crazy, to tell you no and then 
tell you yes?” 

“Did you know that Jan Smoot sold 
thirty-two rough diamonds to a Boer wal- 
loper?”’ 

“‘T heard about it, yes.” 

“Did you know the Boer was arrested?”’ 

“Yes, I did. Everybody knows that.” 

“Did you know that the seized stones 
had blood on them?” 

Klinger clutched at his chair, started to 
rise, as 42 man sometimes will do at a sur- 
prise question, even when technically it 
does not touch him. 

Then, perceiving its logic, he settled back 
again and gave a true reply. “No, I did 
not,” he said 

“Did you know that 
blood on his hands?”’ 

‘I know they arrested him for murder, 
but I didn’t know about the blood.” 

““Do you know where he obtained the 
diamonds he sold?” 

“No, I don’t. Maybe from the 
woman.” 

“Where 
asked then. 

‘‘Tlow do I know where she gets her dia- 


talking 


Jan Smoot had 


dead 


did she get them?” the Head 


monds? 


“You have not yourself entered the 
- house since the murder?” 
I have not. I keep out of that 





“But the rest of the farm you’ve been 
over?” 

‘It’s my farm,” said Klinger. 

‘In that case you’ve opened the door of 
shed to the north of the well. 
at did you see inside that shed?”’ 


the grain 


Wi 
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“T didn’t 
locked.” 

“Didn't you see a pit sunk in yellow 
ground?” 

“*No, I did not.” 

**Did you know the shed was built over 
a diamond-bearing pipe, and that Mrs. 

3urger was secretly mining it for money 
to carry on her farm?” 

“Tf it was, I didn’t 
Klinger. 

“‘On the contrary, you knew it well.” 
The Head changed his manner and his tone 
of voice. ‘‘Keep your seat, Klinger. I 
have here a letter written by Laura Burger 
to her mother. It was written from her 
school in Capetown and speaks of an ap- 
proaching visit by her mother. The date of 
her arrival is given as December eighth. 
She left on the seventh, and did in fact ar- 
rive in Capetown on the eighth. Yet you 
tell me that you arranged with her at her 
farm on the ninth to buy the property from 
her. How do you explain the discrepancy 
in dates?” 

“‘She changed her mind,” said Klinger, 
wiping the sweat from his brow. ‘ 
went earlier and got back.” 

The Head pressed a bell. When the door 


go in, because the door was 


know it,” said 


‘She 


opened he said to the clerk, “Tell Mr. 
Lamson I’m ready.’”” Again the door 
opened. A man was shown in whom Don- 
ovan recognized as the railroad ticket 
agent. 


Lamson,” began the Head, “did you 
know Mrs. Piet Burger?’”’ 

‘“*T knew her well,’’ replied the other. 

**Do you happen to remember the date of 
her leaving for Capetown not long since?” 

‘She left December seventh,” said 
Lamson. ‘I know, because I sold her the 
ticket. I cashed a check for her.”’ 

“Is this the check?” asked the Head, 
proffering a canceled voucher. 

“Tt is,”’ replied Lamson. 

“Thank you, Lamson.” 

The railroad man withdrew as he had en 
tered. As the door closed upon him the 
Head produced another letter, the envelope 
of which likewise bore the Capetown post- 
mark. 

‘This letter was written by Mrs. Burger 
from Capetown. It is dated December 
tenth, and the stamp was canceled the same 
day. On the tenth she was still in Cape- 
town. How do you account for that fact, 
Klinger?” 

“T can prove what I say!” cried Klinger. 
**T will get you papers proving every word!” 
And he started to rise. 


on 
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“Don’t move!” snapped the Head. He 
continued in a level voice, but every word 
had the effect of a pointed forefinger. 
“You began by buying Mrs. Burger’s dia 
monds. You knew she was selling her own 
diamonds, and not stolen ones. You knew 
she was afraid to register them because of 
the rush of miners that would follow. You 


therefore made plans. You began by ob- 
taining a sample or two of her signature 
Jan Smoot’s arrest caught you off your 
guard. It looked as if Mrs. Burger would 


now tell everything in order to protect her 
servant. Probably she would have done so. 
It happened that you had drawn money 
from the bank for another purpose ten days 


or so earlier, but had not used it. That 
gave you the documentary support you 
needed. How were you to know that the 


woman had been visiting 
> 


Capetown on the tenth? 
short 


a daughter in 
The time was 
you forged your papers yet that 
evening, within two or three hours of Jan 
Smoot’s arrest. Then that same night you 
drove out to the Burger farm, killed its 
owner, and planted your papers. That 
forged contract, backed by the roll of money 
and the date of its withdrawal from the 
bank, almost gave you the richest farm in 
South Africa.” 

It was Kleist, the thin not 
Klinger, the fat one, who retained sufficient 
nerve to let his right hand steal from the 
table toward his pocket. That it did not 
reach his pistol was due to an unexpected 
obstruction. 

“Look out, chief!”’ cried Donovan, who 
caught the movement. 

That warning would have fallen too late; 
but the stranger at Kleist’s right had also 
caught it, and in time. Donovan's sharp 
cry became merged with the metallic click 
of a handcuff closed upon Kleist’s quick 
right wrist. 

The stranger at Klinger’s left followed 
by clapping handcuffs upon the dazed sen- 
ior partner. Then the unhappy two were 
dragged to their feet. 

“The meeting is adjourned,”’ said the 


Head. 


partner, 


Donovan ended his story at that point. 
The lawyer of the party stirred up the logs 
of the fire into renewed life. As the light 
fell upon the circle of faces, questions began 
to be asked. 

“Where did the bloodstains 
on those diamonds?” 
“Jan Smoot cut 

Donovan. 


come from 
asked someone 
replie d 


his finger,”’ 


‘What happened to Jan Smoot?” asked 
another. 

‘He was released on a writ of habeas 
corpus within the hour. The Head placed 
him in charge of the farm.” 

“Why didn’t he tell where he got the 
stones?”’ 


“He felt he was protecting Mrs. Burger’s 

secret, and hadn't the right.” 
3ut you said he had been 
by Mrs. Burger.”’ 

“Because had no money 
wages. Later he was reémployed.”’ 

‘Were the diamonds confiscated? 

“They were returned to the Boer who 
had bought them, on the ground that he 
had not been given time to register them. 
The unregistered diamonds in the teacup 
were released to Mrs. Burger’s estate for 
the same reason.” 

“The girl received a few rough diamonds 
out of it,’ said the camp cynic. ‘“‘ Did she 
receive anything else?” 

‘““About two million pounds, they say. 
She became a rich woman. De Graaf took 
over the farm on a fair arrangement.”’ 

The lawyer of the party again stirred up 
the fire. When the sparks had all been 
quenched in the sea that was the sky, he 
asked dryly: 

“In what way does your story prove that 
you were not out in the rain?” 

“It proves what 
van. “According to undisputed evidence, 
Jan Smoot murdered a woman who had 
discharged him. But he didn’t. Anyhow, 
the two men who did kill her were convicted 
and hanged.” 


discharged 


she 


for his 


you will,”’ replied Dono- 
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| Duco—Easy to Use—Dries Quickly! 
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SHARPL Y REDUCED 

prices now prevail on many 

Y of the 20 charming body types 
and color combinations of ‘“The 
Most Beautiful Car in America’’. 


Noteworthy among the newer 
Paiges now available at much lower 
cost are the Sedans on the 6-45 
and 6-65 chassis. One particularly 
charming Paige—the Brougham 
on the 6-+5 chassis—can now be 
purchased at the astounding low 
price of only $1095 f. o. b. factory. 


combinations 
On 4 chassis SS 


Only the prices have been chang- 
ed. Paige cars are still the s¢y/e 
leaders of the industry. They still 
provide their fortunate owners 
with all of the mechanical excel- 
lence—all of the grace of body 
linesand charm of interiorappoint- 
ments that have long made Paige 
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charming body ’ 


\ 20 types and color / 


cars such cherished possessions. 


What other motor car is avail- 
able in such a wide variety of body 
types and color combinations at 
such unbelievably low prices? 
There are Paige cars to carry two 
in safety, speed, comfort and style 
—and there are other Paige cars, 
both open and closed, that carry 
seven. There are Paige cars 
with two doors, and with four— 
Cabriolets with collapsible tops 





Worldwide Dealer Organization . . . One 
of the Newest and Finest Plants in the 
Entire Automobile Industry ...18 
Years Under One Management Build- 


ing Fine Cars Exclusively . 


. Never 


Reorganized — and Never Refinanced 
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and rumble seats— Sedans, Li- 
mousines and Broughams. 


Today’s Paige cars are marvels of 
mechanical ethciency. With larger 
motors, greater power and speed, 
quickened acceleration and easier 
handling—with bronze-backed 
bearings, air cleaners, thermostats, 
rubber-cushioned clutches and 
silent chain timing—with strong, 
sturdy chassis safeguarded by the 
matchless Paige-Hydraulic +-wheel 


Only 


P1094) 


brakes—these newest Paige cars 
carry to even loftier heights the 
18-year-old Paige reputation for 
dependableness and endurance. 

And today’s Paige cars are beau- 
tiful cars. Their moulded body 
lines are charmingly finished in 
two and three tone color combi- 
nations. Upholsteries are choice 
mohairs and grained leathers. Ex- 
quisite instrument panels glow in 
reHected light. Great walnut steer- 












a 
\ 





ing wheels match skillfully inlaid 
walnut-finish panels. Style is 
in-built everywhere! 

To appreciate not alone the 
sheer beauty of these newest Paige 
cars—but also their tremendous 
dollar-for-dollar value—you must 
see them and drive them. Your 
nearest Paige dealer will gladly 
place at your disposal the Paige 
car of your choice, without any 
obligation whatsoever. 


609 
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ERE’S a way to tell the quality of White 
Owl, even before you've smoked one. 


Just “get the fragrance” the next time you 
see a smoker contentedly enjoying one ot 
these overwhelmingly popular cigars. (And 
they're smoked by the millions.) 


Revel in the aroma of the rich, blue smoke. 
It leaves ne doubt of the pleasure in store 
for you . . . and proves, beyond question, 
that the tobacco now being used in White 
Owl is from the finest crop in years. 


White Owl 
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MILLIONS ARE SAYING —“ TASTING BETTER,THAN EVER!” 











I was with the 


over 


‘I knew Bounce when 
English medical,” Paul 
‘“*He was with the Canadians 
came into a dressing station where I was 
working.”’ He smiled 

“I'd just come back from leave in Lon 
don,”’ he explained, “‘and when I got off the 
train my boss almost kissed me. This dress 
ing station was in an old German pill box 
and a gas shell had dropped in the entrance, 
and they’d had forty-two casualties. So | 
was shipped there. place, 
and safe enough — barring gas 
a shell hit on top of it the whole place would 
vibrate—hum like a tuning r 
your ears. I was there eight or nir 
Nothing but mud all around, and if you fe 
off the duck boards you were gone to the 
waist. We had batteries 
hundred yards off; so there was a good deal 
of noise from them and from the st I 
others sent over hunting for them.” 

He hesitated a moment, 
meditatively swall 
had got one through the arm,”’ he 


said 


oysters, 


It was a stout 


Only, when 


fork 


some about a 





considaerir 
owed an oyster. “Bounce 
said then 
‘He couldn't stop the bleeding, so he came 
to get it fixed up. While he 
there word came along tl} 
them up 
were casualties 


back was in 


messed 


there 


over DY 





over his shoulder, and } 
stretcher bearers to come on. It’s prett 
near a two-man job to carry one stretcher 


but he took two by himself.”’ 
‘He 


agreed 


W oodridge 


was a powerful man,” 


“They were still dropping stuff outside, 
Paul continued, nodding his assent to this 
It was pretty hot, and he 


and more 


was wounded 
I told him 
to stay where he was.”” He chuckled at the 
memory. “I didn’t know him then,”’ he 
explained. ‘‘ First time we'd come together 
I told him to stick where he was and let the 
stretcher bearers go, and he gave me hell in 
word. I tried to be as dignified as a 
general, and I told him to drop it, but he 
went along just the same.”’ He added, 
smiling at the memory, ‘‘ He came back by 
and by with a man on his shoulders, and 
arrying one end of a stretcher besides.” 
Woodridge smiled a little, fondly. ‘‘He 
didn’t know what it was to be tired 


or less in my 


charge 
narge. 


one 


or 
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ayreed We yott now each other bette 
afterward I’ve heard him fair ‘ i 
lecture on it You can get more she ind 
yuns he used t 1 t there are r 
about so many mer You want t ive 
them all you car He'd talk that wa i 
long as you would lister 

Jase aughed booming that othe 
diners looked our way Old Protect 
Your-Men, they called him,” he said again 
and I asked curiou When did he get 
that name 

That was after he transferred to us ne 


explained. ‘‘ You remember, our staff work 


Was all on the theory that wed ist go 
) 

ahead and clean things uy] No stopping, 

no digging in, just keep going ahead. That 





and Bounce was all 
mself 


rwise he'd probably nave 


costs men, of course 
He made h 
Othe 


against it unpopular 
right away 


had a staff job from the start f he wanted 








it. But as it was, they gave him an outfit 
to take into the lines, in one of the Frenct 
sectors, to season them—let them have a 
sample of it.”’ 

He added thoug They had a 
pretty hot time must have know: 
they were there, a st night he sent 
over a small raid y to pich i 
prisoner or two, an e beat them o 
Most of them did k. So he fig 
ured that they'd try it again the next night 
and make a thorough job, and probably 
drop some shells first. He had a Frenct 
liaison officer with him, and tl nap pro 
tested at what Bounce did But ince 
went ahead just the same 

‘Along toward midnight he illed | 
men out of the front lines, got back into the 
dugouts and reserve tren es, and so or 
and sure enough, about four o'clock the 
bombardment started. But it was all up 


front and didn’t touch th 
outfit ready, and when the shelling stopped 
he took them 

Fritzie in tl 


surpri 


forward overland and met 


he open and damaged him a lo 





I sed him most paini 
He added in parenthesis: ‘‘The 
man was ever so enthusiastic 
and reported it back; 


came a part of our tacti 


Frenct 


t 


about that 


and the move be- 


; afterward, ona 


( er ( we W f ! i i 
the wave ept ming oO i ng u 
i r Ar wiu ma ny we 4 
ther g tr heme | ge WV 
Seek tet 
r | (of ) ‘ re i the it r 
asualtie But the me ame tl if 
thinking the i , through t we 
there was. The hey were pulled out 
on the w the } 1 + get ‘T +} 
t them as! t gh some w 
there ust al it r il e men st te 
to pick them ar eat ther 
potted it, so! elled to them t toy 
‘You don’t want to eat those berri« 
he told them lhe e pr fu 
vorms —mak¢ ] Ar that ma 
the outfit lau, a meone ed a 
him, ‘ Protect ir men! 
So the tale we t ar ind ind ther rN 
A might it gy if more « 
had beer t rY W ood igre ! 
oy some tner l t ew meé 
iway 
Paul nodded I fixed up a Ger 
machine gunne f he 
had a bomb fragment leg. It w 
when our outnt i £ anead prett 
stead I } w ne of the 
oiled 1, wit ttle mustache and 
) re ( 4 et wr i (yiare 
1 He made me mad, and I wanted t 
inder |} I I said m, ‘We wha 
a yu thir the Ame ans now \ 
ne uried I! K a ttie and i 
Best target I eve a 
He added regretf And the de 
t was, | did a good job on him, fixed hir 
up proper. He dn't ever se ‘ 
Jase made that noncommitta r 
half grunt, half assent, wi was cl 
teristic of him; and 1 saw little Wood 
pe piring faint The waite t awi 
the oyster shells and brought yster New 
burg, and I said tritely It an 
that any mar yuld stand up under thir 
like that.’ 
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He Held His Outfit Ready, and When the Shelling Stopped He Took Them Forward Overtand and Met Fritzie in the Open 


and Damaged Him a Lot, and Surprised Him Most Painfully 
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HEN you look at this fellow dawdling 
while the work waits, maybe you'll see 
in him something you wouldn't admit in your- 
self—laziness. 
Yet it’s a curious fact that most of us (whisper 
it, maybe all of us) are lazy about some things. 
For instance, men: 
Do you always get your suits pressed the 
minute they look baggy? Do you ever make a 
shirt “do another day” because you are too 
lazy to get out a clean one? 
How about your housework, women? Do 
you always do it when you should? Shampoo 
your hair when it needs it? 
If you are like most of us, you put off these, 
and similar matters, as long as you can. 
Tooth brushing, for example. Of all the little 
tasks people are lazy about, this one heads the 
list. In the morning we are in a hurry. At 
night we are tired. And always we lose sight 
of the pleasant after effects in contemplating 
the task itself. 
Realizing the truth of this, the makers of 
Listerine set out deliberately to formulate a 
dentifrice that would furnish the easiest, quick 


*This specially prepared cleansing medium 
according to tests based upon the scale 
if hardness scientists employ in studying 


] 


ineral substances) is much softer than 


l . - 
footn enamel I herefore, it cannot scratch 


| 
mire tne enamel 


At the same time it is harder than the 


tartar which accumulates and starts tooth 


LISTE 


ip 1 
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Is this a partial 
portrait of you? 


est way to clean teeth. In short, 
a tooth paste efficient even in the 
hands of lazy people—for in 
tooth brushing, at least, the word 
lazy applies to so many of us. 
Listerine Tooth Paste is really 
very easy to use. It works fast. 
With just a minimum of brush- 
ing, your teeth feel clean—and 
actually are clean. 
You have the job done almost before you 
know it. 
This is on account of the way Listerine Tooth 
Paste is made. It contains a specially pre- 
pared cleansing ingredient—entirely harmless 
to enamel*—plus the antiseptic essential oils 
that have made Listerine famous. 
And how fine your mouth feelsafter this kind of 
a brushing! Then, besides, you know your teeth 
are really clean—and therefore safe from decay 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Is your pocketbook tired? Listerine Tooth Paste 
is only 25 cents for the large tube. 
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Machinery Users | 
vs. Waste 


Wear, Spoilage, Delay, and Waste’s whole team 
of destroyers are losing to Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in modern machinery of every kind. The 
sensational industrial progress of Timken Bearings 
b is based upon their conservation of power and lubri 
cant, effected by the best anti-friction properties. 


But Timken Tapered Roller Bearings are more 
than anti-friction bearings. They also provide a 
degree of endurance and precision made possible 
only by the thrust capacity of their tapered design, 
by POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken 
electric steel. Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, 
entirely self-contained, carry combinations of 
loads from any direction on the finest material 
for the purpose. Resultant compactness permits 
simplified, economical design, accurate assembly, 
and perfect enclosure. The higher all-around 
capacity means permanent alignment and rigidity. 


The most nearly wear-proof machinery ever built 
has Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in it, and 
far more than pays its own way through innu- ' 
merable operating savings. No equipment order 
can be wisely placed today without considering 4 
Timken-equipped motors, power-transmission, 
and machinery for every purpose. The most noted 
makers feature Timken Tapered Roller Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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t been asleep more thar 





ne Was pretty near gone, but 


ne had to turn out Oniv when he wheeled 


round to report the company, he turned 


stop Bull 


couldn't 





0 and Said é 
hirled around twice and then fell in the 
id and went to sleep agair ‘ 
| began to see this man of whom the 
poke, this Bounce But the picture wa 
till incomplete. ‘“‘What did he do to 
Ryan?” I asked 


lometers that 


** Marched twenty k 


explained; 





day,” Jasor and walked at his 


eibow all the way, cussing him out 


then he came back and raised the devil wit} 


the Frenchman Ran him clear out of the 
neighborhood. It wasn't safe to sell stuff to 
Bounce’s mer 

‘Did you know about the time he stole 


he railroad iror Woodridge asked. 
Neither of the others had |} 


He put in a requisition for some, 


eard this one. 
to puta 
litth 

him there 
located a lot 
back, and they 
the 
his men hack 
and had it al 


stronger roof over his dugouts,”’ the 
‘They told 
; and he 
out a mil 


man explained 
vasn’t any availabl 
of itin a dum} 
aid that was for 
next night Bounce took half 
and lugged it up to the line 
built morning 
“What happened to him for that?” I 
ast ed. 
W oodridge 
tered him,’ he 





headquarters yo 


in and covered up before 


‘The C 

explained. ‘“‘But Bounce 

yave e got, and that ended it 
After a little silence Paul with a 


‘He got me my pro 


@. blis- 
as good as h 
said, 
reminiscent chuckle, 
motion.”’ 

And Woodridge asked, ‘‘ How 

“IT transferred to one of 
soon as we got over there,”’ 
‘Grade of lieutenant 
the Canadian service, 
with the Princess Pats when they met a 
charge with bayonets, out of ammunition, 
Afterward we 
to know each other, beginning with that 
dressing station I told you about. And I 
told him one day I wanted to be promoted, 
needed the pay. So he said the thing to d 
was write a letter to Washington and get 
my boss drunk enough to approve it. 

“That was beyond me. I’ve 

So Bounce red to do that 

and I invited them both to dinner 


and furnished brandy and champagne, and 


our outfits as 
Paul explained. 


Bounce had been in 


you know. He was 





and got cut to pieces came 








) 





no head for 
quor. voluntes 


part; 


ad the letter ready, and Bounce did his 
part. I got my captaincy as fast as the 
etters could get there and back. But 
Bounce had to take the colonel home and 
it him to bed.’ 
He added regretfully, “‘He was trans 


ferred right after tl 


I th he was the only man I ever 








1't know what 


} woman,” Woodridge 

ested, smiling; and Jason also objected to 
ribute 

The 

he said. 


Paul looked at him 


sug- 

thie ¥ 

re’s one thing that scares any man,” 
“Bounce, too, I « xpect.’ 

‘IT know what you 


> + 


mean,” he agreed 3ombs? 

“An aeroplane overhead and none of 
urs to bother him,” Jason agreed. ‘‘We 
had a nigger cook in our outfit and he used 
to say, ‘ Boys, I’m a brave nigger, but when 
one of dem birds comes layin’ his eggs 
around here, I sure do get a itching in de 
feet, and no mistake.’”’ 

‘It didn’t bother Paul 

ted. “I saw him gothrough it. As bad 
as it could be. Two companies of men in an 


ack of the lines, waiting for or 


Bounce,” 


in- 


open field | 
ders; and nowhere they could go, and no 
We were I 
yme supplies, in tents, and we were wait 
oo. And this Fritz came over and sail 


over anywhere. there; we 











»ver us for half an hour, taking his own 
me No one to bother. We had eightec n 
isualties. A thing like that will ruin most 

outfits for any use for a while. Bounces 


made them lie down and scatter out; and I 


ww I was crawling on my belly, taking 


are of them when they got hit, and scared 


to death. But Bounce stood up under it, 


1 around, id tore 


+ 
a ed t 


laughed, 


smoked Cigarettes —-and neverturnedaha 
Brought his outfit throug} they wer 
nardliy snaken The vent in that I 
if 4 lid if rst ale t vl! tr I 
‘He was scared,’ iSO nsisted 
| he didn’t show it 
‘He just wasn’t scared,”’ Paul protests 
He didn't know the me y ol thew 
He was 8 ired or re eate t 
heaven to he 3 me You sé 
he brought them through ready t 
That was Bounce, every time 
Paul hesitated, then smiled As a mat 
ter of fact,”” he confessed, ‘“‘there was or 
ng he was afraid of ] e seen hin in 
ear over a ditch when an automobile | 
ts horn behind hin He wa fra 
tomobiles 
Littl W oodridge started t« peat 
Jason’s booming voice drowned hin ) 
now the big stunt he pulled, don’t you 
he asked W oodridge must have know? 
saw him look at Paul. But the surgeor 


shook his head, and 


so did I 


more to be told about Bounce I wished t 
near it So we had it: and it seemed to n 
as I listened that there was a fitness ir 
be ng told by Jasor n his great trumpet 
i tone 

We listened while he spoke it Iwate} 
Paul and Woodridge even while I attend: 


o Jason’s words: and I saw them now 
then nod with understanding or ap 


The 


difficult for an uninitiate to follovy 


tion tale was somewhat technica 


aught some of the Ss] lendid or ¢ i 
t seemed to me these two were ni 
moved as they might well have beer 
‘*Bounce had been in there pretty stea 
ly,”’ Jason explained He was all shot t 


Jumpy. Shell shock, 


pieces, nery ously 





you like Some thought that was the or 
reasonable explanation of what he did, 
was such a wild and foolish plan. But 
think he'd I e done it anywa He wi 
always driven by that gospel of | t} 
notion that he must protect his men.”’ 


‘**Bounce had no nerves, W oodridy¢ 
protested stouth) ind Jason grinned 
him. 

Any man had nerves, in there, after 
while,” he explained. ‘‘ But anyway, hed 


got th it too 


and he 
He laid out 


map, with two rolls and 


away W 
for us on the table a 
a knife blade ar 
P 


some lumps of sugar. “‘ This knife 
stream,’ he explained. 


t 


IS a litte 


‘** And the rolls ars 


ridges, higher land, running along almost 


side by side, a little farther apar 


at the stream. In 


spreading 


a sort of triangle of marshy ground, tre¢ 
and the 


There was a broo 


and rushes and bog 
quite 
flowing through between them into 
stream to the north.” 17 
he added, were German machine-gun grou; 


‘idges didr 


come together 


lumps of 





here and there 
“Fritz didn’t 

ne,’ he explained 
¢ f 


nave 


man) 
They were just hold 


between them there was 


tne 


men on nat 


ing, with skeleton formations, doing what 


damage they could and then surrendering 


or backing out It was tough busines 
that. Fighting men who shot you till 
got near enough to damage them, and ther 


held up their hands That 


rt r ry 
sort ol Ut! 


drove Bounce wild, and he had his troubles 


keeping his men in hand, making them tak« 
Not so easy, ¢ ither, 

buddy drops beside you, and you're jus 

wet your bayonet, and the Frit 


7 They —_ 


prisoners. 





going to th 
who shot him surrenders 


raving.” 


There had been, he explained, an ad 
: 7" 
vance along the line a careful, r 





bombardment, and then a slow 


forward through the shattered wood t 
they made contact, and then some hot » 
as they went on. 

“And what happened,” Jason told u 
was the sort of thing that was bound 
happen now and then. Bounce and |} 
men were working the low ground, betweer 
the ridges; and that was lightly held, ar 


they were hot and they went ahead t 
fast. The line on either side of then 
tougher goir on the ridges, and by noor 





when your 


} 

j r 

‘ ¢ ‘ 

at the « 
4 
\ 
if i i ¢ 
‘ B hat 
ted th a 

} t} h the 

n hine gur nto cet 
¢ ere ry , 
He hesitated, st 

‘ t rn se¢ A 
( ‘ ‘ tne ré 
me ‘ 11d at ier 
) ‘ men out 
ilW ny to take 
t ‘ na tT 
Fritz n t ive expects 
" the low 
ad de ied it wa 
that tin 
. i eithe le o 
th ¢ ¢ 
I thet i¢ { ime 
ied nat t 10 nad 

I th, tow: i the t 

n t et ete 

thev were ind to 

vhen they saw what he 

tr ) ae i me 
trean t as mu 

wentin to tne Tt 
east to the end of the if 

t} Germar vere ) 

ive there ana \ 

t pbriage lara ‘ 
ime ja 1OW tl eas 
He traced the mover 

1iong the | | 

tr ¢ I ext ed, r 

" ng wounded, a 

vhere the ‘ n't 

time t the t ( 

I ¢ met 

bos The yuld se 

t! ral? r t ( 

. i ; 
them dow ther 
ished these lY ! 
lld be turned, and tl 
bog came s mir 

tl r puddle i ne 

ru ther iown the 

th est alor tr 
founce let ) et 

outht no MA it i 

took a chances 1 joir 
He added B 

} sed with the Olt 

figure that ‘ 

were the l nave et 

, oO , 

} 7 , ma 

tu ed out ratne I 

ndicate w t yu t 

| nea 
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tion exerted by neighboring blocks. 
All parts ofa OM door, including 
the Hag J panels, are held firmly 
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is absolutely waterproof and actually 
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‘““Where another man would have been 
wiped out, trying to break through the line 
across the ravine behind him,” Paul com- 
mented. 

And Woodridge said proudly, 
the sort of courage Bounce had.” 

I protested: ‘‘ That wasn’t just courage. 
Imagination too. Seeing the other fellow’s 
mind and outguessing him. There’s the 
wonderful thing--that he could do that, in 
the state he was in.”’ 

‘The C. O. looked at it that way,”’’ Jason 
agreed. ‘‘He offered Bounce a staff job 
after that, all but ordered him to take it 


‘That's 


Said he needed some men like that, but 
3ounce refused. 
‘lll stick where I am,’ he said; ‘where I 


can look after my men.’”’ 


We 
then I asked, 
became of him?’ 

“T never knew,”’ Jason confessed. “I 
didn’t run into him again.”” He added 
gravely, ‘‘I suppose he got his ticket. He 
was always in the thick of it. Bound to, in 
the end.” 

“Don’t believe it,” Paul 
**Man like that doesn’t get it. 
came through all right.” 

And little Woodridge 
dead.”’ 


and 


What 


all _— for a moment; 
Go on, who's next? 


were 


protested. 
I'll bet he 


said then, ‘‘ He’s 


March 12,1927 


We all looked at him, faintly chilled and 
shocked by this; and Paul said slowly, pro- 
testingly, incredulous, “‘I used to watch the 
lists. I never saw his name.” 

“Oh, he came through the war all right,” 
Woodridge agreed. ‘‘I came home on the 
transport with his outfit. He got it in New 


York.” 

“How?” Jason asked gravely 

And Woodridge, careful to control his 
voice, replied, ‘“‘While they were coming 
out of the piers. The men were feeling 


good, romping around out in the street, on 
the cobbles there. They had a fleet of 
trucks down to carry them to camp, and 
a truck came charging along the street 
faster than it should. One of Bounce’s men 
was in the way of it, and Bounce jumped to 
shove him out of the way. He got the man 
clear all right; but he slipped on the wet 
and went down, and the truck 
nailed him.” 

We considered this for a and 
Jason sipped at his coffee and then said 
slowly, like an epitaph, ‘Protect your 
men!” 

Paul nodded, and little Woodridge looked 
hard at his cigar. 

Then Paul said if we were going to see the 
picture we had better be moving, so we rose 
and took ourselves away and went to watch 
the film unroll a panorama of the war. 


cobbles 


space; 


MR. WHITE 


(Continued from Page 5 


But the wide doorway remained vacant 
for another moment or two. Then there 
appeared in it a pale, elderly man, so 
emaciated that his height was a little 
startling; and he came so slowly and was 
so fragile that one had almost to look 
twice to be sure that he was there. te 
showed a little awkwardness in his slow 
movements, as if through some disability 
in the use of his members; but he was not 
lame, and the immediate impression he 
gave was of distinction. This distinction 
of his seemed to be not only that of an 
elderly man of the world who has led an 
extraordinary life, and can no longer be 
disturbed or surprised; it held the special 
dignity, gracious and cool, of one whose 
experience, particularly of pain, has set 
him above any emotion except that of 
friendly compassion. Moreover, he had 
the unmistakable scholarly look of being 
learned in one of the high branches of 
thinking; and for some reason theology 
was what came into my mind. 

Altogether, I might easily have expected 
to hear from him a lenient discussion of 
Saint Augustine’s Confessions; but here 
was the last man in the world I would 
have elected to entertain with green-table 
excursions among jackpots and deuces wild. 
This was, indeed, no grand good fat man, 
although he might have been both grand 
and good. 

But apparently our host was disposed to 
maintain to himself, as well as to his guests, 
that the alteration was an outward one 
and not inward; Merry White was Merry 
White unchanged, he told us jovially, as 
he made our names known to his friend. 
“Yes, sir,’ he was vociferating fondly as I 
came up to them, “this is the same grand 
old Merry White I went to school with! 
He’s fallen off considerable in weight and 
he looks some older than he used to, but 
that’s natural; and I guess I even look a 
little older myself than I did twenty years 
ago. What you think about that, Merry?” 

Mr. White's reply was lost to me in the 
general movement the party was making 
toward the dining room under the almost 
tremulous urgency of Mrs. Golding. She 
herself then pressed ahead with the guest of 
honor, while the rest of us followed as we 
would and sought our places at the long 
and glittering The Goldings’ table 
was always a long one, whatever the num- 
ber of guests, because the chairs were all 
spaciously broad and comfortable  ‘‘So 
that if a feller’s friends happen to be a little 
robust they real elbow room for 


table. 


can get 


their eating,’”’” Tom said—and it was a 
glittering one, because he loved big and 
heavy bright silver and old-fashioned heavy 
cut glass. Tonight, an impressive shrub- 
bery of giant clumps of American Beauty 
roses in fat silver vases embowered the 
middle panel of the long Venetian lace 
cloth; and when I was seated in my place, 
at the host’s end of the table, my view of 
the hostess was partly obscured, while 
of Mr. Meredith White I could see nothing 
at all. 

The lady upon my right, however, had 
a clear perspective of them both, and 
gave evidence of interest in it. She even 
appeared to be a little excited; though per- 
haps that would not have been observed 
except by one who knew her well; but as 
it happened, I could claim such a privilege, 
being her cousin. 

“I’m sorry you can’t see those two,” 
said to me presently. ‘‘What on earth do 


she 


you suppose has got Mrs. Golding so 
rattled?” 
““Mr. Meredith White’s being late in 


coming down to dinner, probably.” 

““No,”’ my cousin said. ‘‘As a matter of 
fact, he wasn’t. Dinner was for eight o’clock 
and he made his appearance while that 
French clock on the mantelpiece was strik- 
ing the hour; I noticed it. I don’t believe 
Mrs. Golding was thinking about the food's 
getting overdone.”’ 

‘Then what was 
Mary?” 

“About Mr. White, 
coming down late, because couldn't 
still be bothered about that since we did 
get to the table exactly on time. Yet she’s 
worse rattled now than she was then.” 

““How can you tell?” 

“By her expression, of course,’’ Mary 
said. ‘“‘She’s trying to talk to that jolly 
old Nick Leckner on her left —she’s turned 
her back on Mr. White as far as she can 
and she isn’t hearing a thing Nick’s saying 
She isn’t listening to what Mr. White's 
saying on the other side of her, either, be- 
cause he isn’t saying anything; he’s just 
sitting there. I have an idea she’s taken a 
violent dislike to him.” 

*““Why should she?” 

“Well,” Mary said uncertainly, “of 
course, he’s absolutely different from what 
they both expected. We'd all been told he 
was Old King Cole in person, and she'd 
carefully instructed us not to hope to see 
any more of you men left the 
table where we were suppose 


she thinking about, 


not 


she 


but about his 


after we 
led to 
Continued on Page 104 
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Charm dwells in the home 
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naturally arrested the general attention 
and directed it toward his friend; but that 
did not account for the quality of the at- 
tention, which was acute and even a little 
startled. Our impression of any stranger Is 
ilways inadequate until we have heard him 
speak; but after he does, no matter how 
commonplace the thing he may say, we 
know a great deal more about him. Mr. 
White's voice, a light one, thin and a little 
broken, as if by infirmity or age, was a per- 
suasively well-mannered one; but what 
made us stare at him was something re- 
markable it seemed to reveal about the 
man himself. Yet I could not have said 
what the remarkable thing was that had 
just been disclosed to me. 

‘You see what I meant,’’ my cousin said, 
half whispering. ‘‘It makes you feel you 
know something queer about him, but you 
can't think what the queer thing is. What 
oir’ 

{ don't know. If I were in a sleeper at 
night, and heard such a voice outside my 
berth, I think it would keep me awake for a 
while, puzzling.” 

‘Yes,’ she assented. ‘A little the way 
you'd puzzle over a name you know per- 
fectly well but can’t remember. Listen!”’ 

Tom was anxious for appreciation of his 
salmon. Flushed, his eyes and cheeks glow 
ng, the big white front of his shirt bulging 
against the table as he leaned forward, 
jovially interrogative, he pressed the merits 
of the great fish ‘You any idea the 
amount of executive ability it takes to get 
a salmon like that brought here at this sea- 
son, Merry? You think the cooking’s the 
big end of such a problem, I expect. Well, 
can you tell the difference between this one 
and one you might ’a’ just caught yourself? 
Now suppose I was to tell you ” Here 
he paused, his face slightly shadowed 
“Why, you haven’t touched it—not a 
mouthful! What kind of a He in- 
terrupted himself, suddenly dismayed. 

Look here! Don’t tell me you're on a 
diet! 

Mr. White smiled faintly. ‘I’m afraid I 
am,” he said; and at that Golding sank 
back dismally in his chair. 

‘Oh, murder!” he groaned. ‘‘Ona diet! 
Why, how on earth’d such a thing ever 
happen to you?” 

Mr. White’s faint smile was still per- 
ceptible, and I thought it expressed con- 
cern, as though what he heard troubled him 
on Tom's account. ‘“ My dear old friend,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘you speak as though nothing 
worse could happen to a man.” 

“Well, how could it?” Golding said. 

What is worse?” 

At this, Mr. White’s smile vanished; and 
for a moment of silence he sat looking down 
the table at Tom with a grave, steady re- 
gard. ‘That's an interesting question,” he 
said. ‘** You mean to ask me what’s worse 
than to be withdrawn from the delights of 
the table, don’t you? Being put on a diet is 
to be withdrawn from only one of the 
pleasures of life. To be withdrawn from all 
of them would be a greater trial, wouldn’t 
9 ia 

Golding stared at him in helpless per- 
plexity. ‘‘What in the world you talking 
about? You mean if a man went deaf and 
dumb and blind and re 

‘Yes; if he were to lose the use of all of 
his senses, that would be worse than being 
put upon a diet, wouldn’t it?” 

I don’t know as it would, for me,’’ Tom 
replied, with a fat man’s chuckle. “If I had 
to choose between being put on a diet and 
going blind and deaf and dumb #3 

Mr. White interrupted him again 

You'd choose being put on a diet, I think 
Losing the pleasures of the table isn’t so 
bad as going blind and deaf and dumb; yet 
there’s a worse thing than going blind and 
deaf and dumb—a thing worse than losing 
all the five senses.”’ 

“What's worse’n that?” 

‘To lose them suddenly.”’ 

At this | was aware of a stirring in my 
cousin Mary With the widening bright 
eyes of a woman about to be impetuous, she 
had been listening eagerly to this bit of dia 
logue between the host and the guest of 
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honor; but now she broke in: ‘I don't 
think I agree with you, Mr. White. If one 
had to be withdrawn from al! the pleasures 
of life, as you put it, by losing his physical 
senses, it seems to me I’d much prefer for it 
to happen abruptly instead of lingeringly.”’ 

Mr. White’s pallid face turned toward 
her mildly, and his faint smile reappeared. 
“Why?” he asked 

“Why? Because I can’t imagine any- 
thing more dreadful than to know that my 
sight and hearing and senses of touch and 
smell and taste were fading slowly away.” 

‘You can’t imagine anything more 
dreadful than that?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“T think you can,” he said gently. 

“But I can’t!”’ she insisted. ‘‘ What 
could be more dreadful than to realize that 
you were going to lose all your senses?” 

‘To realize that you had lost them,” he 
said. ‘I’m afraid if you realized such a 
thing unexpectedly, there’d be a period of 
desperation before you could adjust your- 
self to face your condition. Our points of 
view are different, of course. You are 
thinking of how you'd spare yourself an- 
guish before the coming of such a calamity 
upon you, and I am thinking of how you'd 
save yourself from despair after it.” 

** After it!’’ she echoed, staring at him in 
credulously. ‘* There wouldn't be anything 
after it!” 

“Yes; there’d be you, of course,” 
said. “‘ You'd be just as much you as ever.” 

‘But how could I be? It would be just 
the same as—just the same as death!” 

“Yes,”’ he said, “very much like that 
But I fear I’m not making myself clear 
May I take myself as an instance— for illus- 
tration?’’ He glanced thoughtfully down 
the table at Tom Golding as he spoke 
‘““My dear old friend finds me changed, | 
fear, since we last had a jolly meeting to 
gether.” 

‘I certainly do,’”’ Tom agreed ruefully, 
“if you’re on a diet!’’ He addressed the 
whole table, speaking emphatically. ‘‘Why, 
that man knows more about good living 
than all the rest of us put together! He can 
tell you what restaurant to go to for any 
special dish anywhere in the world! He 
can “ 

“T could once, you mean,”’ Mr. White 
said. “The tribute he’s paying me # for 
long ago, but if you'll forgive so much 
egoism, I'll admit that it was almost de 
served. I wasn’t only a gourmand epicure; 
I suppose I may claim to have been a sports- 
man. That istosay,llived pretty thoroughly 
for the sake of the good times of life, and |] 
contrived to make life pretty much entirely 
consist of good times. I was like my old 
friend, one of those men so tremendously 
alive, as we say, that no one could imagine 
their being anything except alive. Then 
one night at a supper party I was giving for 
some very charming foreign ladies, I suf- 
fered the calamity I’ve mentioned. It came 
on me without any forewarning, while I was 
standing up, at the head of the table, pro 
posing a toast.”’ 

Golding coughed uncomfortably; then 
he asked, ‘‘What you mean, Merry—you 
had a stroke?” 

“Tt came upon me in that way, yes,”’ Mr. 
White said. ‘‘I lost my senses and not my 
consciousness; I went on thinking just the 
same as ever.” 

“Good Lord! 
that?”’ 

‘**A long, long time, Tom.” 

“What?"’ my cousin cried, staring at 
him. ‘How horrible! I can’t imagine any- 
thing so horrible!” 

Mr. White’s pale smile became more 
visible as he turned toward her again. 
“Yes, it is lonely to live in a void so pro- 
found and complete. One has nothing left 
except his thoughts, and that’s why such a 
calamity is more painful when it comes 
abruptly. If one had prepared a few 
thoughts fit to live with, the desperation 
might be not so severe. I hadn’t prepared 
any, you see; and with everything I'd 
valued swept away, all that remained was, 
as one might say, midnight and bank- 
ruptcy.”’ 


ne 


How long were you like 
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“But that Mary said WI 
that—why, it must have been exat 
like—like having died, Mr. White!”’ 

““As you say-—exactly,”’ he returned, 11 
clining his head in acquiescence. “‘As you 
say, there could not well be a difference 


One moment I was a big, jolly, robust man, 
drinking a wine I loved to the health of 
some beautiful ladies; and the next | was a 
mere consciousness of self, without light 
sound or touch or smell or taste shut off 
from all communication, too, unless | could 
have been reached telepathically If 
friends were trying to help me, I could have 
known it only by ‘mind-reading,’ or throug! 
my dreams.” 

‘You had dreams?” Mary asked 

“Yes: but they were very troublesome at 
first, because I couldn't tell when I was 
dreaming and when I wasn't; and m) 
dreams of having my senses back again 
were very confusing and uncomfortable 
For instance, I'd dream of trying to smoke a 
cigar I was fond of; but though I could see 
the smoke, I couldn't taste it or smell it. I 
could see the wines and food I liked, but 
my mouth they turned to air. My dreams 
were the dreams of Tantalus, and the rest 
was Well, you can imagine it, your- 
self.”’ Here his glance moved again to Tom 
Golding, and his singular voice became 
slightly louder and more : “T say 
you can imagine it for t 
you, Tom? 

Tom looked blank ‘Lordy!”’ he said 
**T don’t want to imagine it! 

The good soul’s tone was one of suc! 
plain distress that Mrs. Golding felt called 
upon to come to his assistance, however 
tactlessly. ‘I should think not!” she ex 
claimed, with sharp impatience. “‘ Finis} 
your salmon and enjoy it, Tom, fo: 
heaven's sake! How in the world did any 
body get to talking of such terrible things?” 

Probably she was too 








resting 


yourself, car 


nervous to realize 
quite the extent of her brusqueness, and 
Mr. White’s unchanged mild expressior 
would have led no one to suppose that he 
was aware of being snubbed by his hostess 
But his manner had been so gentle— thoug! 
his subject was, indeed, a curiously uncon- 
genial one for a Golding dinner —that her 
petulance came upon the rest of us with the 
shock of an outright rudeness; and we be- 
gan to talk in couples, as people usually do 
at such junctures, to recover from a discom 
fiting moment. 

My cousin was indignant 
little ordinary woman!” she said 
never had anybody re interesting at her 
table before, and it scares her. I think Mr 
White is lovely, and she was mean to all of 
us to shut him up like that. He was just 
going to tell us something more 

“T doubt it,”’ I said; for I was observing 
Mr. White’s odd passivity-——he had re- 
sumed his remote attitude of just sitting 
there. “I think he’d finished what he 
wished to say.” 

“‘But he couldn’t have. He didn’t tell 
us how he got out of that despair that 
void -he was in.” 

““T don’t think he meant to. I have ar 
impression that he'd been leading up to a 
point and reached it when he asked the 
governor if he couldn’t imagine what such a 
void would mean. He raised his voice a 
little there, as if that were a sort of climax 
the thing he’d wished to say 

“Yes,” Mary said. “That was what 
frightened Mrs. Golding 
her husband to have to imagine such a 
thing. Of course, it’s just the same a 


“That poor 


“She 





She didn’t want 


imagining being dead—and that’s what’ 
the strange thing about Mr. White’s voice 

‘““What is?’ 

“It’s that tragic experience of his; it’s ir 
It’s the thing that 
puts the queer sound into it and makes you 
so curious about him. And he wanted to 
tell Governor Golding about it; that’s why 
he’s come back to see him after so many 


his voice, don’t you see? 





years. I’m sure of it It’s the ver thing 
he came here for 

But in this rather characteristic leap to 
an apparently unwarranted conclusion, | 
thought my cousin too romant Dex 


Continued on Page 109 
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The Most . 
Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 


Reduced Prices 


The COACH - - $595 
The COUPE - - %625 
The SEDAN - - %695 
The Sport CABRIOLET $715 
The LANDAU - - $745 
The TOURING - - $525 
The ROADSTER - - *§25 


1-Ton Truck {Chassis Only} - $495 
¥%-Ton Truck {Chassis Only} - $395 


Balloon tires standard woe on 
all models. Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 














Because it provides elements of style, quality and 
performance comparable to the costliest cars— 

—the Most Beautiful Chevrolet is everywhere ac- 
claimed as the greatest sensation of America’s greatest 
industry. 

Never before in automotive history has any line of 
quality cars created such tremendous interest or won 
so many tens of thousands of buyers in so short a time. 

Although it embodies countless features that were 
previously considered marks of distinction on only the 
finest of automobiles, the Most Beautiful Chevrolet is 
offered at amazingly reduced prices—the result of the 
economies of tremendous volume production being 


passed on to the buyer. 
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The Sport 
Cabriolet 


giv, 


f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 


LITY- PERFORMANCE 
tle to the Costliest Cars 


3odies by Fisher are everywhere recognized to rep- 
ent the highest expression of the coachmaker’s art. 
d never was the supremacy of Fisher craftsmanship 


 »vident as in the new Chevrolet-Fisher bodies. Low, 


ceful and superbly proportioned—paneled, beaded 
| finished in striking tones of Duco—given an air 


‘marked distinction by new full-crown one-piece 


ders and bullet-type lamps, they represent an order 
beauty and luxury unique in the low price field. 

Wherever motor cars run, Chevrolet has long been 
owned for powerful, smooth performance, rugged 
yendability, long life and economical operation. 
- all these famous Chevrolet qualities are enhanced 
the Most Beautiful Chevrolet as the result of a host 


Y '. eee 3 


. a 


of mechanical improvements. AC oil filter, AC air 
cleaner, improved transmission, larger radiator, stur- 
dier frame, new tire carrier and gasoline gauge are 
typical of the highly modern design which is winning 
the whole world to the Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 
Visit the nearest Chevrolet dealer. See this greatest 
triumph of the world’s largest builder of gearshift cars. 
Study the seven marvelously beautiful models. Get be- 
hind the wheel and drive. Learn for yourself what 
amazing value is offered in the Most Beautiful Chev- 
rolet-—how closely, in style, quality and performance, 
it compares with the costliest cars! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Stewart-Warner Shock Absorbers 


Stewart-Warner Speedometers 
Stewart-Warner Bumpers 
Stewart-Warner Spotlights 
Stewart-Warner Windshield Cleaners 
Stewart-Warner Horns 
Stewart-Warner Vacuum Tanks 


AND 


Stewart-Warner Matched-Unit Radio 


An attractive line of cabinet and console models, 
ranging in price from $50 to $400. Any one of 
these receivers with the new Stewart-Warner 
Reproducer and Stewart-Warner Tubes will give 
you unequalled “matched-unit” performance. 


mewhat higher West of the Rockies 


When You Buy 


that New Car— 


/ T this time you are probably considering the pur- 
.§ chase of a new car. Now is the time to give 
\ some thought to the necessary accessories. 


Let us suppose for a moment that having practi- 
cally reached a decision as to the car you want, you 
visit the dealer. 


On the salesroom window you see the car-name dis- 
played in large letters. On the radiator of each car 
you see this same name. What would the car mean 
to you without it? Thousands, yes, millions of dollars 
have been spent in building up that name and the 
organization behind it. An unknown name on that 
car would mean nothing to you. 


You decide to purchase. Then comes the selection of 
accessories. Shock absorbers, bumpers, windshield 
cleaner, etc. Perhaps they are already on the car, in- 
cluded in the price; perhaps they are offered as ad- 
ditional equipment or the dealer will purchase them 
for you. At any rate, you will pay for them and ex- 
pect full value. 


Every manufacturer and dealer marketing a car with 
a name that really means something, now realizes the 
inconsistency of equipping that car with any accessory 
designed to give comfort or protection that does not 
bear a name as well known as that of the car. 


How gratifying to hear the car salesman say about 
the accessories on the car: “They are made by Stew- 
art-Warner—the largest accessory manufacturers in 
the world.” 


The trade-mark of assurance. 


Many unusual, entertaining fea- 
tures are given nightly from the 
Stewart-Warner Air Theatre 
WBBM— 226 meters. Tune in. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation is the manufacturer The Stewart Diecasting Corporation specializes in die castings 


of a number of products having a world-wide distribution on Automobile hardware fittings and furniture casters are made 


cars and in homes 


Stewart-Warner speedometers and vacuum tanks are made as 


standard equipment for many car factories 


at the various plants of the Bassick Company 


Other products made by the above Stewart-Warner divisions 


may appear on the market this year, next year and in years to 


Bassick Alemite Lubricating System is standard equipment on come. And you can be sure of one thing—that any product 


practically all cars. A special lubricating system known as the bearing the name of any one of these three companies will be 
Alemite-Zerk is made for Fords. The Gas-Co-Lator {gasoline the best you can obtain. They are all Stewart-W arner products 


filter} is a Bassick product. 


That's your protection. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION, 1826 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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DUNLAP 
HAT 


CF Spring has turned your fancy to hats, 
CY let your good judgment direct your steps 
to the nearest Dunlap Agent. For he is now 


showing the new Dunlap Hats for Spring. 


These fine hats feature smart new lines, 
the latest colors and the manly style that goes 
with the label of Dunlap. 


DUNLA P & ; & 
SST Fifth New York 


Ilinots 


fvenue, near 4/th Street. 


> ' 
’ South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


RINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE FASHIONABLE WORLD 


“Why But Tom stam- 
mered. “‘Why, I thought you were going 
to stay over Sunday anyhow! What's the 


| matter?” 


Mr. White smiled upon him in friendly 
reassurance. ‘Nothing could possibly be 
the matter, and I couldn't have hoped for 
anything pleasanter than this has been.”’ 
With that he bowed to the rest of us a 
little formally. ‘‘Gentlemen, it has been 
a pleasure to meet you.”’ Then he turned 
to the door. “I'll say good night to the 
ladies, Tom; but there’s no need for you 
to come with me.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing!” 
Golding protested, following him. ‘‘ Why, 
I understood you were going to stay at 
least over Sunday! Didn't you tell me 
over long-distance that you ai 

But Mr. White was already on his way 
toward the living room; and Tom’s husky 
voice, still protesting as he hurried after 
him, became inaudible to us with the clos- 
ing of a door. The visitor’s entirely un- 
expected departure had taken the rest of 
us quite as much by surprise as it had the 
host himself; nevertheless, I was confident 
that there was one person in the house to 
whom the news of her guest’s intention 
would afford even more relief than aston- 
ishment. In this surmise, however, I found 
myself, a few minutes later, apparently 
mistaken. 

Waiting in the dining room for Golding’s 
return, we presently heard from the for- 
ward part of the house some sounds in- 
dicative of an agitated confusion. There 
were light outcries in several feminine 
voices; electric bells tinkled; there was a 
scurrying of footsteps in the hall; and we 
looked at one another inquiringly. 

“Sounds like something’s happened,” 
old Nick Leckner said. ‘‘Guess we better 
go see.” 

That was the opinion of the rest of us; 
and when we reached the hall outside the 
living room, Tom Golding and one of his 
colored men and a mulatto housemaid 
were ascending the broad carved oak stair- 
way carrying the inanimate figure of Mrs. 
Golding. I went to my cousin, who stood 
in the living room near the doorway. 

““Mrs. Golding simply collapsed,”’ she 
told me. ‘‘We women were just beginning 
to talk of going home, when Mr. White 
and the governor came in. Mr. White said 
that he’d come to say good-by; but Mr. 
Golding insisted that he mustn’t, and asked 
Mrs. Golding to persuade him to stay at 
least over the week-end. Mr. White was 
already saying good-by to her and had 
taken her hand—she couldn't speak asingle 
word. Then Mr. White went out— I thought 
he went upstairs— but she just stood, hold- 
ing her hand out before her and looking at 
it. I never saw anything so queer in my 
life! She seemed to be trying to say some- 
thing, and then she crumpled up and was 
down on the floor before anybody could get 
near her. It wasn’t a dead faint, because 
when they picked her up she was murmur- 
ing and whispering — you couldn't tell what. 
She was absolutely limp, though, and 

Her narrative was interrupted; a colored 
man appeared in the doorway. ‘‘ Governor 
Gol'ing say please tell you-all Mrs. Gol’ing 
goin’ be all right,” he said. ‘* Governor be 
right down.”’ And Golding himself came in 
upon the heels of this information. 

“She's all right,’’ he said, though his 
broad pink face was serious. ‘‘She seems 
to have some kind of nervous 
strain or something, but she'll Here 
he interrupted himself and turned to the 
servant. ‘Joe, tell Henry to bring a closed 
car around to take Mr. White to the 
station.” 

“Mr. White 
front door; 
taxi.’ 

“Oh, dear, 


been on 


Went out the 
I think he had a 


gone, sir. 
I saw him. 
that’s too bad,”’ Tom said. 
“We ought to’ve looked after him better 
than to let him go away in a taxi.”” Then, 
with some recovery of his usual hospitable 
heartiness, he spoke again to the rest of 
us: “She just fainted. She told us she was 
all right before we got her to the top of the 
and she said she’d be down again 


stairs, 
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and 
but I 
folks 


after she’d taken ammonia 
stretched out for a minute or two; 

advised her better not—you 
wouldn’t mind if she didn’t. Now how 
about that little game, gentlemen? There 
isn’t anything really the matter with her, 
and she wanted us to goright ahead the way 
we planned. I’m mighty sorry Mr. White 
had to leave; but, anyway, we got just 
about the right number left, if the ladies’l] 
be willing to excuse us after a few min- 
utes.”’ 

But the ladies had no such disposition. 
One or two of them had been whispering 
severely to their husbands; and it was 
generally felt that any continuance of the 
party would not be thoughtful of Mrs. 
Golding’s comfort; Mr. Golding should be 
left free to attend upor He argued 
hospitably; but the ladies quietly brought 
forth the authority they so well understand 
how to exhibit at such junctures -he was 
overruled, and finally left, still protesting 
feebly, under the pointed arch of his great 
stone doorway, as the last of the husbands 
was urged on toward the automobile head- 
lights below. 

I drove home with my cousin, who was, 
not unnaturally, somewhat exclamatory; 
and before we passed the driveway gates, 
she had said three times that this was the 
strangest evening of her life. ‘*Much 
stranger than you realize,’’ she informed 
me. ‘I think it may be some time before 
you understand how strange.’ 

‘‘Being a man and not intuitive, I see 
only the surface of things, you mean?” 

“Partly that,’’ she said. ‘‘ But I had the 
advantage of sitting with Mrs. 
after we left the dining room.”’ 

“Did that shed any light?” 

“More than you could possibly credit,” 
my cousin said gravely. ‘I knew she was 
going to collapse if she didn’t look out. She 
talked in that fluttering disconnected way 
she always does, but so much more so that 
she was almost incoherent. She began at 
once on Mr. White—what a shock it was to 
find him such a complete contrast to every- 
thing they’d expected, and how she could 
see that her husband was really even more 
shocked than she was. She said Governor 
Golding was merely keeping up a pretense 
that he wasn’t upset by Mr. White's 
strangeness, and he was trying to bluff it 
out that Mr. White was still a grand good 
fellow and they were going to have a jolly 
evening and all that. She said she knew 
the governor was really laboring under a 
greater strain than she was herself.” 

“Did she give any reason why she found 
it a strain to discover that a man had al- 
tered considerably in eighteen years? 

My cousin turned her head to stare at 
me through the intermittent lighting of the 
inclosure, as the gleam of one street lamp 
after another slid over us. ‘Oh, dear me!” 
she said. “*Do you think any human being 
ever changed as much as that?”’ 

“No? Mr. White isn’t a human being?” 

“Wait!” Mary said. ‘“‘Mrs. Golding 
said she had a great fear of him. The mo- 
ment she saw him she felt that she 
couldn't stand it to be in the 
with him.” 

“She couldn’t? He seemed 
thoroughly shattered, of course; 
was touching, not horrible.’ 

“That was what I told Mrs. Golding,” 
Mary said. “I told her I thought there 
was something very fine and very touching 
about him. She almost screamed when | 
said it. She was in a 
terror of him.” 

“But why?” Lasked. ‘ How in the world 
could anybody be terrified by so gentle and 
friendly a creature as he is? Did she tell 
you?” 

“No,” Mary said. “I don’t think she 
could. I don’t think she could have borne 
to put it into words. But I know.” 

“You do? Aren’t you going to tell me 
then?” 

“If I do, you'll think I’m crazy. 

“But you sg 

“Oh, I'll tell you,” my cousin said. 
matter what you think! You 
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Illustrating the 
New International 
Chain-Drive Truck 
with All-Steel Cab 


Write us and we will give 
you the names of contrac 
tors who build roads with 
International Trucks in 
your own part of the coun 
try—such men, for in 
stance, as 5S. R. Rosoff, New 
York, who operates 32 In 
ternationals; L. M. Gray of 
Jacksonville, 18 Interna 
tionals; M. O. Weaver of 
lowa Falls, 41 Interna 
tionals; and Claude May 
hugh of Los Angeles who 


owns 26 Internationals 
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Making it 
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easy 


for others to follow 


VER a billion dollars a year for 
building roads and maintaining 
them —one of the biggest industries in 
the country and one of the hardest jobs 
that motor trucks are given to do. 
Over 55,000 miles of hard roads will 
be constructed in the United States 
during 1927—think of it—fifteen times 
across the continent! And where the go- 
ing is hardest, where roads have never 
been before, there International Trucks 
are blazing the trail and paving the way 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads upt 


and 1'%-ton sizes, Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging f 
Deering Industrial Tractors. Served by 125 Comp 


—making it easy for others to follow! 

Road reconstruction in old New 
England, putting a solid footing through 
the sands of the south, pulling lowa out 
of the mud, or tearing away hills in Cal- 
ifornia—it’s all in a day’s work for Inter- - 
national Trucks because that kind of 
work was built into them at the factory. 

The Harvester Company has been 
building good trucks for more than 
twenty-two years, and they are building 
better trucks now than ever. 


Truck 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVF. 
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rse! Mrs. Golding knows that her hus- 
Mr. White just the 
ume sort of men. They were so alike that 
They 
re physically alik big, hearty, 
} 


amiable, jovial good fellows— and they were 


nd and were once 
eople often took them for brothers 
lly like robust, 

mentally and spiritually alike, generous 
ve! and of the world. Well, 
ill that he's still 
to be But Mr 
‘sashadow! Something crashed 

What terrifies 
White’s coming means that the same 


the flest 
Golding is st 
both used 


her, she thinks 

s going to happen to the governor.” 

at?’’ I cried. ‘‘How could she? 
What's the sense of ba 

My nterrupted me. “I didn’t 

say that Mrs. Golding had reasoned any- 


cousin 


thing out for herself; but if she had she 


might 


If such 


have come to the same conclusion 
a thing happened to one man, 
likely to happen to another 
Myself, I 
is justified and that Mr. 


White understood why she felt it, and was 


wouldn't it be 
o extremely similar to him? 
believe her terror 
orry for her.” 

‘What an imagination!” 

‘Not at all,’’ she said firmly. ‘‘ As he sat 
there beside her, when she’d been so rude 
to him, I had a sense that he felt compas- 
sion for her; and that’s what he principally 
expressed to me, anyhow —compassion. | 
think he came because he’d been troubled 
n his mind about his old friend. Mr. White 
tell him what had happened 
to himself and he wanted the governor to 
think He wanted to make the 
yovernor understand that it’s not death we 
should trouble about, but immortality.” 

“There you might be right,’’ I admitted 

Mr. White used almost those words after 


you left the room.” 


wanted to 


about it 


she cried, “Then now I'm 


“That came Mrs. 
Golding knew it She didn’t under- 
tand it; she just somehow felt it, and it 
gave her a terror and hatred of Mr. White 


art of the strangeness you didn’t 


at 
I know why he 


too. 


| laughed at this. ‘‘ You don’t think 
t 


simpler way of accounting for the nervous 
ness of a nery 
No,” she 
What was the 


ous woman 
‘And neither 


of the 


said do you 
rest 
I asked 


And again she 


strangenes 


at me ‘Have you ever 

Mr. White 
No; | 

' 


Do you think he 


seen any body 
before?” 
suppose not 
‘sa human beings 
‘Good heavy !” | eried. ‘* What 
ou think , 
\W it | aia ne 1 I think he’s 

shadow If Governor Goldi ng trie to set 
find him.”’ 


it he ‘ 


him again he won t 


| augned course, a8 a man 


usually does at feminine romantic fanciful 


ss; but she juietly, 
crazy. Didn't 

And she w 
parted 


mucn 


said you'd 


nk | Wa 
1 would? not re- 


sentful, when we a few moments 


Stranger than you 


W astrange tl 
bye rue before you believe it: b 


poor Mrs. Golding can know that 
when it is ? 
We had to leave the question in this cor 


state and had no 


between us, 
opportunity to discuss 


telepnone 


morning I a 
Mrs. Goldir 


recovered from he! 


next 
that 
I Indispo 
but as it happened, I did not see her 
husband or my cousin again dur 
remained of that winter. I had too 
g postponed some professional tasks, ar 
engaged me sev erely i e exclusiotr 
f everything else, for it must be admitted 
vit of work 
intensive 


Is eccentri It 
I emerge from my 
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workroom hort walk at dusk 


this is my 


that at sucl 


agai 


only emergence; and a charge 


times I am less a social being 
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I shall be the 
More than eight weeks had 


than a bear in hibernation 
last to deny 
elapsed after the Goldings’ dinner before I 
saw any participant in it again 

That was early upon a still evening in 
the latter part of March, and I was out 
for my half hour of preoccupied trudging, 
when, as I passed the stone pillars at the 
entrance to Golding’s driveway, I saw his 
big 
within t 


figure standing motionless not far 


inclosure of the high iron fence 
His hands were in his pockets; there was 
his attitude; he 


considering the gaunt trees 


something ruminative in 
seemed to be 
and melancholy twilight pensively; 

his husky voice had its usual heartiness 
when he hailed me; and | 
stopped. 

He came out to the gateway. ‘‘ Where 
you been all this time? Working again? 
Haven't seen you since the night poor 
Merry White came back.” 

“No,” I said. ‘* What do you hear fr 
him, governor? Have you kept up the 
newed friendship?” 

‘Kept it up?” Golding echoed; and he 
shook his head ruefully, as we do over 
things too puzzling. ‘‘ Never heard a dog- 
gone word from him again!"’ Then he low 
ered his voice as if confidentially. ‘‘It’s 
a kind of a peculiar thing. Yes, sir, it’s a 
mighty peculiar thing. Of course he was 
pretty considerably changed—I realized 
that -but I did want to keep in touch with 
him, getting together again after all that 
time and everything. Well, I didn’t get a 
chance to talk a great deal to him and he 
never left his address or anything, so I had 
one 0’ my lawyers write to his correspond- 
ent in the town Merry came from and ask 
f that was where he’s located now Found 
a few older people that remembered him as 
a boy, and the editor of a paper there said 
he’d printed his obituary years and years 

Must have been from that rumor | 
heard, too, after he 
or whatever it 


Yes, 


for he saw me, 


ago 


1 
oKe, 


got that that str 
was in Vienna. Funny 
sir! And Merry White seemed 

Well, there was something 
funny about him too. It’s kind of a funny 
that whole thing. Wha'’d you 
think about that 


Whict 


thing! 
to me 


business 
idea of his?” 
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Golding again lower 
manner was that of an 
interest in a matte 


»' some 
improper or even ofiens 
immortality and all th 
chuckled faintly, 
weakness. “Fact 
deal about 


is I beer 
it since he was hers 
That was certainly a kit ; 
happen to a man, wasn't 
“You mean his losing t 
“Yes, sir; that 
was, he had. Certainly 
stop and think what it’ 
a thing ‘ud happen to 


strok 


iess it’s better for us not 
The 
kind of seem to me, why, \ 
good things of life ar ; 
sir, mighty pleasant while they 
when you I 
trouble is, they don’t last 
to think some about what m 
him-—-what might 
think so?” 

‘Yes: 


“ That's the way I’m beginning to lo 


holding on too long 


come to think about it, 
A man’ 
ght happen to 


happen any time. Yo 


' 


it seems so, governor 
said; and he 
Then, as I moved 


moved closer, detaining me 


anyhow,” he sighed 


dibly 
way’ —he laughed apologetically 
the next time 
pen to see Mrs. Golding, I guess y« 
not 
anything about it. 


going to tell you 


mention we were 
I started 
her something this way the other evening 
and she almost had another fit 
she had the night he was 
take a fancy to him at 
she kind of appears to get upset over any 
thing that makes her think I took any ir 
terest in what he said.”’ 

I reassured him; I would be 
when I met Mrs. Golding, 


avain moved to be on 


just as well 


in talking to 


like the one 
She didn’t 


t seemed, and 


carefu 
I told him, and 
my way; but he did 
bid me good night. ‘* Well, sir, 
there doe 


not at once 
he said, 
something in it, don't n 
“In Mr. White’s suggestion 
mortality? Yes, I think so, 
‘Well 
was something wistful and 


st¢ 0d ther 


“anyway, seem 


you 


he said, : 


m as he 
cind of seeming he ly | 
the March 


wishing to Say 


twiligh 

4 somethni 
mind was preoccupied witl 
and | 
walking onward. We do these 


things, not knowing until aft 


ng for me at home, 


we must always be sorrier for 
our greater sins. So] 
m and went on. 

“Well 


d, in the 


good 
kind, husk 
ver to hear again 

ven then I had an imy 
i secondary impulse 
was obeying the 
me toward my 
not 


oy my 


WOrk 
go well that ey 
increasing 
stood to talk a littl 
iim and of 
White thi 
engaged me, 
What my 


home 


cousin had sa n the 
from the dinner recurred to me, toc 
and | was depress¢ da as by the shadow 
resentiment. 
This feeling wore away 


} 


the next day, anc 
l was able l S f 


to work without any 
centration. But on the first afterno of 


the next week, my cousin Mary inte 


ipted me; she ca 


front door to my workroom 


‘You haven’t heard what's happened? 
she asked, staring at me 

I had heard boys calling up and down the 
street, and I had paid no attention; but a 
I looked at her I knew what was in the 
I knew it almost before she told me 


Governor 


extra; 
Golding had dropped de: 
noon at a luncheon 
of commerce 

“Do you know now why 


back?” Mary Sala 
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of our business : - - says The Elliott - Fisher Company 


T nine o’clock every morning a piece of 
paper is placed on the desk of the presi- 





dent of the Elliott-Fisher Company, makers 
of accounting-writing machines. It is a printed 


form containing vital figure-facts. 


This sheet of paper gives a complete picture 
of the Elliott-Fisher business up to the close 


of the previous day. 


Orders rec ely ed, sales billed, unbilled orc 


accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
bank balances on hand—the entire 
business visualized in a few figures on 
this summary of many printed forms. 

Printed forms keep facts before you 
in writing. Printed forms abolish alibis 
and get things done. They keep a busi- 
ness moving swiftly on the main track, 
without friction, lost motion, or noise. 


Salesmen’s statements, shop memo- 


11ers, 


Form 


na 


- + ] , 1 > } | iC ly + 
randums, invoices, packing IIs 
) 


pair orders, daily work reports, « 
purchase orders, credit memos, n 
fications—are a few of the printed f 
by the Elliott-Fisher organization. A 
these printed forms Hammermill B 
: 

generously. 

kor five reasons Hammermill Bor 
sidered ideal for all printed f 
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forward as someone on the side- the scenery, and as persor maids wert t tor ( 
nes yelled: “‘Keep moving! Keep mo inheard of, everybody took at 
{ ng!’’ But the order was not meant for us toning everybody else's thes, assisted r A 
§ It was addressed to the pl rs in the scene with each othe t i r 
who had to keep cont nui: passing t nd ( tt S Aw 
‘ Q fro in a small space chalked on the floor i: Even Florence Turner, |} elf f th tr 
rder not to the picture \ most important } ‘ t ! r i 
penter in bh s jerked us bach everythir She had cl } . f 
Be careful gonna shoot! We iries and doled out the r ‘ é 
overed our ears expecting a deafening re evening Also, she helped her mother wit 
F port, but soon learned that “‘shoot’’ meant the wardrobe department 
Ready! Start grinding The e Costello had ised the gre 
lirector of today simply ra est upheaval at the Vitagraph by being the A Daughter of the South if WLIW 
H Alice 1 Wonderland was not a patch on me first actor t« oin the company with the y Whey $», 
tnat first day on a set After watching a express stipulation that he was never to 1 ne nad W ’ S dvJ < 


ttle while we were taken out on the lot wear a hammer in his belt and assist the ginning t eu e, ¥ tt JONI Pet TINd 


and our first work in motion pictures soon carpenters, nor would he touch a paint middle of the third wee " whistle ic 
began. brush heralded a letter carrier, w eaving — 
Our particular picture was The Four- He had come from the speaking stage, bicycle at the , trotted up the wa 


Footed Pest, and dealt with the adventures and informed A. E. Smith, one of the ex with a special-delivery letter i har 
of a filly that was always getting people ecutives, that he was an actor, not a It bore the typewritten addre 


nto hot water. My bit was to be kissir 





a handyman. But even Costello dressed in a 





















young man, whose name I forget, on a room withseven or eight others. As forme, : : : a" ere 
street corner, under a black cloth that was that first day | dressed in along room wit} oa segue NY e 
thrown over a camera, until the horse came _ a sort of wooden counter built against the 
along and lifted the cloth with her teeth. wallasadr le, with a square mirror My hand s} h excitement that 
Only the back of my head was revealed, above it stools, as at a lunct I ld hardly; nt ett é 
m with my arms around the youth’s n counter, and borrowed each other's powder while I was er ng the gorgeous tl 

} Then we had torun away. That wasasad and cold cream suspense, Peg caln natched it fron 
humiliation for me--to be in bn » movies Harry Mayo, the casting man, had asked fingers, and with unbelievably steady hand ; 
at last and not show my face! W iltold me if I knew how to make up tore it open—as if a special delivery ad PERFEt TION 
the family that night how the business was **Yes, indeed,”’ I answered, but as a mat dressed to a fourteen-year-old girl wer 

) m almost entirely with my arms and feet, ter of fact I knew nothing about it I an everyday occurrence | my hope ¥ . P 
Natalie, in true sisterly fashion, remarked, watched the girls on either side of me and were realized, for it was a brief form lett PULL quad HING E CA 

Since you didn’t have to use your head, copied everything they did with the most to report for work at nine o’clock the { 

old dear, you will probably be a great suc- elaborate care. I might have spared myself lowing morning and ask for Mr. Charles ] DY t t 


cess.’” But to me there was very little joke all these pains had I known they were’ Kent to keep v ! tr f nt 











attached to that initial appearance. 1 was going to use my face. It wasn’t neces- Peg accompanied me, and on arriving at ES ay 

n constant terror every time we i, for Baby to make up, as she was just the studio, imagine my joy when they t ane wits a ' 

lest the horse, when lifting the focusing a quick flash in the crowd At the end of me I was to play in a Florence Tur : ; : 

cloth between her teeth, might take my the day I received two dollars and fifty picture! It was called The Dixie Mother Now tC progr ‘ 

hair along with it and doascalping act that cents for my services and Constance was Miss Turner was the Southern mother ind d I te] 

was not in the scenario given two dollars But more precious te of seven sons and | was their little t insure ¢f ‘ 1d 
me than any amount of money was the The story told of the last call to arm of their product 

When Everybody Worked sweet smile from Miss Turt he handed which meant that the yo ingest sor i nsw | ¢ | t 

us our envelopes clined to cowardice and ¢ aid to got i . 1 





’ e . - - 2 eo ‘ i \ ‘i 
IS We finished the whole picture in half ‘When shall | come again?” 1 asked at must answer. In less than fifty feet th 











} iday! The great majority of pictures then the desk on my way out mother had to make the son, played 

were told in only one reel, consisting of ‘When you're sent for,” wasthetaciturn Carlyle Blackwe understand his duty to : 

} 1000 feet, with 900 feet of sto y and tities, reply ‘We have your address on file and his country and march him ¢ ff to ri 

} the remainder for winding, advertising will notify you by mail father and brothers at the front 

trailer, and so on. Often little comedies The next day Baby and I again ret d Though no word was received conct 

| were done In split reels, o 00 feet It to school, but 1, for one, gained very little ng the olae boys, yet news tnat the 

| was quite the usual routine to complete an knowledge. Across the pages of my history youngest son had bee cilled, whe 
entire production tn from one to three days book stepped brave knights in doublet and t nothe ’ ed he ist 1 month's supply f 
Sometimes the story was written or the hose, and beautiful ladies in trailing gow: answer dut ill, became ine Me fd 
night before. How amu y th eems to with diadems in their hair were gesticulat time there had 4 ‘ ‘ir ¢ 
me now, when we devote several weeks to ng before a camera. During the Englist between me, a daughte the S 
mere cutting and titling, and in my own period the books we studied began to Norther lier, whose irent 
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from eight weeks ; n 
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stamped indelibly 

memory 
Meantime Peg had been finding out how 
+t, and though it 
y to me, since to 


salary | was to g 
r 


t 
} 
| 


matter particula 
n the enchanted atmosphere was all I 
yet five dollars for each day I 
Fred's ncome, 


ant a great deal to her 


1 about, 

1, added to modest 
general of the 
d in small parts every day 
weeks. Once a couple 
mob 


to the rejoicing 
| W OrKe 
next two 
ople were needed for a big 
and the casting director said to me: 

your mother tomorrow and tell 
come over after school.” 
ly’s mot 
aunts and cousins were pressed 

The mothers of Florence 
lian Walker and Anita Stewart, 
Anna then, often 


e same scenes with Peg. If 


her and broth- 


ybor 


“nown as 
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Monsieur Alberteri, Albert W. Hale, Wil- 
liam Humphreys, Ralph Ince, and another, 
whose name escapes me. 

There were about 100 players in the 
stock company, and with four or five excep- 
tions, they all received pretty much the 
same salaries, ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty-five dollars a week, regardless of the 
relative importance or of 
their respective rdles. One day they would 
play bits and the next day they were cast as 
leads. Everybody reported at nine o'clock 
in the morning and the studio was run 
very much like a school, with William T. 
Rock, Albert E. Smith and J. Stuart 
Blackton, as the schoolmasters. The men’s 
dressing rooms were all on one side and the 
women’s on the other. Only Florence 
Turner was allowed the privilege of using 
Mr. Smith’s office when she was tired. She 
was permitted to lie down on the couch 
between scenes, and to the rest of us that 


insignificance 
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e pressed 


W 
roadster leape 1 


tne 


into service to manipulat rank th 
a sudden turning over 
air and drove through 

Blac kton’s 
on Mr. Smit} 


because he 


studio wall and St 
office. I had an awful crus} 
in those days, chiefly, I thi: 


wore sets of 


jeweled cuf cs. knew 
ion I cherished for him, but 
that > h ir f the 


and 


the secret 
now rom 
game ‘ i 
Santa Barbara, we occasionally 


picture 
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meet and 
used to gaze 
tie pins and cuff links. Little 
did I dream that the time would ever come 
when Mr. and Mrs 
ested in ing my collectior 
While I was still play 
scenes I used to wander 


always laugh about the way | 
at his studs, 


Smitt ould be inter 


see ol jewels 


n between 


ching the 


ng bits, 


wat 


about 


work of the various memb« of the stocl! 


company, and in the evening t home | 


would tell 


Peg, Nat 


e and Baby 








used, 
were 


then 


1 fifty cents; if 


not 


they 


a Call, were 


made and it was then dis- 


the y 


up 
unnecessary that 


1 $1 . f they 


were 


ver y actu- 
2 50, exe ept on 


la 


pls rece ved > 
usiness for which they received $5.00. 
h was always included, and whether 
the 
or Rosalind 
popul 


is now 


‘rowd or played 
Shak- 
h more on the screen 
everybody 
1e same menu: 
bread and butter, 
and rice pudding, 
varied occasionally with apple 

stard 
thetimelentered\ itagraph 
19] it occupied almost two city 
gh it had started in 1900 with 
shed about thirty by sixty 
he companies worked on the 
ot, or on location, mostly at a place 
‘he Cedars, in Coney Island, where 
from the Sahara 
Canadian Rockies were made 
; were operating indoors 
One and Two. There 
rs—Bill Raynous, 
rector Vitagraph ever 
Van Dyke Brooke, who was to prove 
most important individual in my own 
Ct Kent, Larry Trimble, Bert 


Adolfi, Monsieur Louis, 


Novem- 


» of t 


everywhere 


ompanie 


Number 


aries 


+ 


entrée 
executi' 
stardom 

At first no names were used, even Flor- 
ence Turner being known to the li r 
as The Vitagraph Girl, just as Ma 
Costello was known as “the man with the 
and Mary Pickford, at the Bio- 
graph Company, was referred to as “the 
girl with the curls.’”’ In the early publicity 
material designed by Sam Spedon only the 
names of the characters in the cast were 
used. The director, the names of the play- 
ers and that of the author were considered 
of no importance to the public. Speaking of 
the author, the very early Vitagraph pic- 
tures were all written by Bill Raynous, 
Turner, Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Blackton, although sometimes five dollars 
would be paid to an outsider for an idea. 

Many members of the stock company 
added to their incomes by totally different 
work on the outside, as of course all the 100 
or more on the pay roll were seldom: all 
playing at the same time. Hughie Mack, 
for example, a good comedian, who 
peared in many of the old John Bunny pic- 
tures, was an undertaker on the side. 

Albert E. Smith and J. Stuart Blackton 
were the only persons at Vitagraph who 
owned automobiles. Mr. Smith’s car was 
a sporty little roadster and we used to 
gather around to watch him drive away in 
it. How well I remember « when 
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First you open the can Then you stir the lacquer Then dip your brush in about Remove the excess lacquer by 
like this. with an old kitchen knife or three quarters of the way. wiping your brush lightly 

putty knife. against the can —thus. 
In every home there’s a storeroom, or an attic, or a 
spare room with idle furniture that’s been cast aside. 
Furniture that’s useless because it is unlovely. Un- 
lovely sometimes only because it needs a new surface 
—a different color—to make it new and livable again. 
Instead of letting the storeroom swallow up this 


furniture, go to your dealer’s. Get some Murphy 








Brushing Lacquer. It will furnish both the color and 








finish you need to make new furniture out of old— 








to make attractive pieces out of drab, worn out ones. 

And refinishing furniture with Murphy Brush- 
ing Lacquer is a simple task. So interesting it seems 
more like play than work. Especially when you see 


the furniture growing lovely under your brush. 








The first thing to do is to choose the colors 
you want. Murphy Brushing Lacquer comes ready 
for use in sixteen delightful colors. But perhaps you 
have a favorite shade or something that you want to 
match exactly. All you have to do is to combine the 
basic colors to get the particular shade you desire, 


and this is easily done. 








Then, brush the lacquer on. It flows over the 
surface with surprising ease. It quickly smooths itself 
to a fine, even film. And the rapidity with which it 
dries is almost startling. Many people dread painting 
because of the length of time it takes paint to dry. 
re Murphy Brushing Lacquer abolishes that painting 
CC The Murphy Varnish ( ompany once told me that it was not its ambition to have the bugaboo, It dries in less time than it takes to tell about 

largest varnish business in the world, but to be sure that wherever the name Murphy it. Your furniture is ready for use in half an hour. 


appears upon a can of varnish or any other finish that name would stand for a good Not only furniture, but your Hoors and wood- 


job faithfully done and fully delivered. If that way of doing things should lead to the work will readily respond to treatment with Murphy 


; ' }rushing Lac Their shabbiness, too, is only ski 
largest varnish business in the world, well and good, but not on any other terms.99 Brushing I acquer. Pheir . dante die nly in 
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MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY -. NEWARK 
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Finish lacquering each por- 
tion you start before you pass 
on to the next. 


Use plenty of lacquer and 
flow it on freely, holding your 
brush at an angle. 
deep and this durable lacquer will work wonders with 
them. White or Ivory for the woodwork—Clear for 
the floors. Or, a quite modern and interesting sug- 
gestion: Tint your woodwork and floors to harmonize 

with your decorative scheme. 

We have written an interesting booklet explain- 
ing in detail all about Murphy Brushing Lacquer and 
how to apply it. We suggest (and we hope you follow 
our suggestion) that you write for it. Use the coupon 


if it’s more convenient. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OLD CAR 
LOOK LIKE NEW 
N 


Paint your car with Murphy Da-Cote Enamel. It is 
made especially for the amateur car painter. It gives 
a higher gloss than Murphy Brushing Lacquer, is 
easier to apply on large surfaces and dries overnight 
into a smooth, colorful film of unusual durability. 
Murphy Da-Cote Enamel comes in numerous 
popular colors. For surprisingly little outlay of money 
and time you can give the old bus back her show 
room complexion. Don’t continue to drive a shabby 
looking car. Ask your dealer tor the Murphy Da- 
Cote Enamel color card and write us for a free in- 
struction book which tells you exactly how to vO 


< 


about making your old car look like a new one. 


Murphy 


BRUSHING Lacquer 


CHICAGO 


Pick up any excess lacquer 


Before you know it, your job 


with the end of your brush—. is finished and, my, hou 


Te 
proud you li be 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 224 McW 


+ 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Murphy Brushing Lacquer color ca 
tion book 

Please send me your free Murphy Da-Cote Autom 
card and instruction book 
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Where the horse gives way to 
an Exide 


How this interesting change 
affects the battery for your car 


Silent, powerful — unaffected by heat, 
cold, sleet or snow —the electric truck 
is rapidly replacing the horse on short- 
haul delivery routes. 

Propelled by powerful Exide-Ironclad 
Batteries, you now see hundreds of these 
efficient carriers plying the streets, deliv- 
ering goods at surprisingly low cost. 

The company that builds satisfactory 
batteries for such rigorous service can 
be depended upon to build an equally 








good battery for your automobile. 





Three additional reasons 
why the Exide is the logical 
battery for your car 


1. Product — Exide Batteries are known 
the world over as quality batteries. They 
are made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of storage batteries for every 
purpose, and this leadership is a testi- 
monial of merit that you can safely de- 
pend on to guide your choice. 

Exide Batteries have been used on 
motor cars since the pioneer days of 
electric starting and lighting, and 
has 


grown in public favor—the natu- 


with each year the Exide 
ral result of building batteries that 
last an unusually long time and 


cost little or nothing for upkeep. 


2. Service —The Exide is sold and ser- 
viced by more than 8000 competent 
dealers in cities and towns all over the 
United States. With an Exide man al- 
ways within easy calling distance, you 
can expect quick and expert attention 
to your battery whenever and wher- 
ever you should require it. This advan- 
tage must be considered carefully if you 


Exide 


are to make a satisfactory purchase. 
3. Price—When you ask the price of 
an Exide, you'll find it agreeably low. 
In fact, the Exide —though quality built 
throughout —frequently sells for less 
than batteries of lesser reputation. This 
low initial cost, together with its long- 
life and trouble-free service, makes the 
Exide the thriftiest of all batteries. 


FOR YOUR RADIO... There is an Exide 
Radio Battery of the right size for every set and 
a type for every tube. Also power units that stay 
charged from your house current. At radio and 


Exide Battery dealers’. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 


CHE 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


EXIDE BATTERIES OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 
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Continued from Page 116 
castanets and a drum We varied the cir 
cus performances with one-act plays wt 


I wrote, usually adaptations of terrible 





Diamond Dick stories or cheap dime nove 
When I was graduated from publi I 
my diploma meant much less to me thar 
the opportunity of dancir 


art of the clas 


costume as 





r 
t 

Perhaps this early dramatic sense helped 

me somewhat at the Vitagraph. I was shy 


enough at home when it came to meeting 








tr but I suffered no stage fright at 
the To begin with, Il wa too young 
tc lf-consciousnes and beside I 
was lI worl 

\ S painted on car 
There | board or plaster ne 
none of the materials used today. If one 


slammed a door too hurriedly when mal 

ng an entrance or an exit, the entire set 
was apt to come tumbling down like a 
house of cards. Once, when Florence Tur- 
ner was playing Carmen and the audience 


n the bull rir 





y was painted on a back drop, 
the entire wall crashed in on Paul Panzer, 


who stood there balancing the arena on his 


a 


back, like Atlas with the world on hisshoul 
aers 

Speaking of Carmen reminds me of Viola, 
the Vitagraph cow, which was hired 
wenty-five cents a day from a near-by 


t 
farm. Viola was cast for the bull in Mér 





mée’s masterpiece, and was wrapped in 


three coats of canvas and painted bla 


with the elk horns off the hatrack in Mr 
Smith's office glued to her head répe hair 
pasted between the horns \ Ola, insens} 


ble to the cost of film, kept right on chew 
ng her cud and refused to fight when the 
her Mr Bla K- 
ton ordered a shotgun to be fired behind 
her, but it had no effect on Viola. Finally 


ctric battery and 


toreador stood awaiting 





a property man got ar 
a zine plate, which was fastened to the rear 
of Viola. When the button was pressed Vi 








shot across the painted arena In great style 
and kept right on going! 

The same two walls that were used for 
the corner of a tenement room in East 


Houston Street on Monday, would, with a 
can of paint and a change of kitchen chairs 
to secondhand blue-plush furniture, be 

come Miss Ladada’s Fifth Avenue residence 
on Tuesday. A large artificial plant was 
the trade-mark of all society drawing-rooms 
and to dress up a set was to stick in a palm 
or a telephone. A couple of handsome sofa 
cushions and a standing lamp were other 


swell-society props. 


Cold Cream and Powder 


As for lights, we used the old Aristo arcs, 
now obsolete, which used to flicker nd 
sputter and give out a terrific heat. They 
were as round as fish globes, with two uj 
right carbons in the center. We depended 
almost entirely upon daylight for exteriors 
In time the arcs were caged in boxes and 
placed overhead as well as on the sidelines, 
the sets being built within these ca 
lights. Mr. Blackton was first to discover 
the use of backlights and I think it was 
the Biograph Company that was first to 
use Cooper-Hewitts—long mercury-vapor 
tubes which did not give out much heat and 
presented a soft, rather diffused light. By 
degrees the Cooper-Hewitts and improved 
lights have been perfected to a point where 
they are especially built for motion pictures. 
The largest light in diameter in the old 
Vitagraph days was twelve inches, and for 
big scenes we used about seven of them. 
N ow it is not unusual to have fifty on a set, 
and recently a mirror sunlight are has been 
perfected, sixty inches in diameter. Cooper 
Hewitts are used at present for the soft 
lighting, and ares for direction. At first 
there were no individual spotlights to fol- 
low anyone—that is to say, not even for 
the leading players were there any speciai 
lights provided for faces, and of course, 
close-ups were not introduced by D. W. 
Griffith until several years later. 

Lighting was indifferent, and so littl 


thought was given to photographic angles, 


° . ’ * 
ich as full face, profile or other positior 





that we used to make ( the ea 
fl yuld possil neal t of it ‘ 
bothered to whiten n neck Our f 
esembied VWnitew ned wm , ering 
tne Oval with two fies! olored ea I r 
out. Our eyelashe hea veaded, st 
out like the the f a toott j 
Desperate Desmond. I used a sort of 
wax which was melted and put on the edge 
of the lashes with a | , r toot} 
Now I merely darken the lesh 
With mascara and pe it r ne under 
neath the eyes 

he old dead whitening, which resulted 


from a cold-cream base with powder over 





it, gone out entirely, and nowaday 
there are dozens of shades of grease paints 


to effect the smooth peach-bloom com 
plexion of extreme youth or the sallow skin 
of wrinkled age. Today each player tak« 
Infinite pains with a make-u 
time I start a new picture I first take a 


half-dozen individual tests with different 





p, and every 


make-ups, according to whether I am a 


blonde or brunette or a white-haired old 


aay 


Thrown Out of the Picture 


in one of those early Vita- 
s that Dorothy Kelly, now 
f three sets of twins, Mabel 


1 1 were to play in a group of 





was a story which took place 
before the Civil War, and was called The 
Octoroon, and a number of negro players 
were engaged for the day Along with the 


red extras, Dorotl 





y, Mabel and I| were 
to be sold as slaves on the auction blo K, 
and knocked down to a sort of Simor 
Legree type for about fifty cents apiece 

Our pride was hurt at the small value 


placed on our personal charms, so we got 





together in a corner and deliberately de 
cided to do everything in our power to be 
thrown out of the picture. We didn’t dare 
actually refuse any parts assigned to us, 
but we figured if we did something that 
would require a retake we would be or- 


dered home for the day, which we knew to 





be the punishment for wasting footage. So 
the three of us blackened only our faces 
and the front parts of our necks, and as the 
auction block revolved the camera reyvis 


tered the backs oO! Our necks snow-white 
Needless to say, we were immediately 
dragged off the set, bawled out in very 
inelegant language and sent home that day 
with no pay checks 

Another time I was on the verge of being 
thrown out when Zeena Keefe and I did a 


story in which we had to chase each other 


around a lake. This 








Vitagraph tank ferns 
and ns to a 
heated argument while was 
grinding, and to give emphasis to my views 


on the subject I proceeded to knock her 
into the water. All 
was that Zeena lied nobly for me and pre- 
tended it was an accident. From then on 
we became bosom friends 

At the time of which I write the old 
Vitagraph Company had already been in 


existence at the Flatbush studios for sev- 


that saved me that day 


eral years. The executives were William 
T. Roc K, J. Stuart Blackton and Albert 
E. Smith—all three among the very first 
pioneers in the motion-} icture field 

Mr. Blackton, or Commodore Blackton 
as we know him now, emigrated to Amer- 
ica from his home in Sheffield, England, 
and began his career in his early twenties 
as a reporter and cartoonist on the New 
York Evening World. In addition to his 
newspaper work, Blackton added to his in 
come on the side by working as a professional 
entertainer. Hehadar 
rapid chalk pic 
paper, and by lightening lines here and 
there the faces would change from the 
likeness of one celebrity to that of another 

One day the World sent Bl 
an interview with Thomas A 
studio in West Orange, New Jerse 


in which he drew 










nuge sheets of white 





ir 


ickton to get 
Edison at his 
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just succet roje ing on ne 
screen little pictures motion that he } j 
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wanted to earr il »xtri itasco}] rights for the state of Louisiana After two weeks of these 
nts by acting in a motion Then he returned to New York as a free- was laid off for a few days. While waiting 


who did supplied the neces lance exhibitor and offered his films to the to be called again, I asked Pe Zz if it would 

re film was forty-five Proctor Theaters at a lower price thar be all right for me to go down and see Mr 

Smith and Blackton had been charging Smith and ask him to give me a two weeks 

erated ear ‘Let’s pool our interests at my pool tryout, asa sort of probation, in the regular 

j was to make room,”’ suggested Rock, and an oral agree- stock company, instead of depending upon 

portrayals o1 creen a hey ment was made across the green felt tables day-to-day parts. Peg always sz at 
eventually | vit: i] “i f the Harlem hall Ithough there were there was no harm in aski 


writer.” 10 papers signed, this trio partnership, tions, and to ask for steady work seemed 
ch began with a capital of $6000, con just about as sensible to her as anything | 


The insp red vision and great ploneer whi 
work of these two men opened the way for tinued in effect as long as the Vitagraph could suggest. So again, we boarded the L 
al companies that followed soon Company was in existence right down to and set out for the Vitagraph Studios, get 


thereafter, and some years later made thesale of Vitagraphto Warner Brothersin ting off at Avenue W, without waiting to 
j 1925 be sent for. 


poss ble the wor derful accor plishments of 
the present-day cinema world In time We always referred to Mr. Rock as 

they increased their stories from forty-five ‘“‘Pop Rock.’’ He was the silent partner On Probation 

—never expected and fifty feet to 500 feet, and by 1897 had and took very little active part at the 

begun to make one-reel pictures —1000 feet. studio. Mr. Smith became the presiding There was always a long line of peopl 


lackton the artis- waiting to see Messrs. Smith and Blac! 


~always threatening ® Resins: 
’ In 1899 they moved to a more spacious’ mechanical genius, Mr. I 
roof top on the Morton Building at No. 116 tice director. Despite their youth, both ton -some seeking positions, others seeking 


Nassau Street, where they built their first Smith and Blackton were fatherly men to an audience to discuss their difficulties o1 


e business house which 
take s the attitude—"Oh, It was customary to rehearse sev- whom everybody took their troubles. If  differences—but all intent upon seeing the 
ll never have a fire’ —which ‘al times and then go right through the an actor’s wife did not receive her hus- bosses. Peg and I brought up the rear, but 

hastly headlines in ylet, but every now and then steam band’s pay check on Saturday, she rushed I felt that I was entitled to a little extra 
apers. Far-sighted, from a huge exhaust pipe near the stage to A. E. Smith for advice and consolation; courtesy, since I had worked there two 
would burst forth across the camera, and _ if two players got into a scrap as to which weeks before 


Mr. Blackton would yell: was to have the blue dress or which must So, deciding that it was a case of now or 


zed concerns also 
suffer fires but they are prompt- 
i} h 1 10 toll of 


Hold your positions, everybody!” wear the black hat, they flew from the never, I cautioned Peg to hold our place, 
wardrobe department to Stuart Blackton. and with an attitude of importance sail 
One Happy Family Their decisions were law. The same genial past twenty or thirty other people to 
hospitality that pervaded the executive’s head of the line. 

And the players remained in their places office spread throughout the studio. We “T am a little late for my appointment 
until the steam: cloud had passed over and were like one big, happy family. No one Would you mind letting me through? Mr 
f equipment com- the camera started to grind again. It was ever thought of being zy or upstage. Blackton is expecting me,’’ I said, wit 
expensive. there they made The Haunted Hotel—the Between scenes the leading players chatted my sweetest smile, to the girl whose turr 
first picture th: ver had international with the supers, and a wonderful spirit of was next 
circulation; also the picture to inaugurate democracy prevailed It worked like magic and in I went. Of 

use of stop-motion-picture photog- Following The Dixie Mother, I played course Mr. Blackton never knew that | 
! y--a clever photographic manipulation everything from children’s parts, with my cheated to avoid standing in lir He re 
irm service which made inanimate objects appear to brown braids or corkscrew curls hanging membered me from my day work and was 
which meets move on the screen. Six hundred prints of down my back, to a drunken old lady of very cordial 
ents of both m il] this picture were sol 1 abroad. sixty. Whenever it was necess ry for me to The upshot of the int 
ttions. With year later William T. Rock became look mature, they padded my figure and returned to Peg with Mr. Bl: 1’s prom 
Smith an lackton. Mr. put up my hair. These were all one-ree] se of being put in stock for a two wet 
l. If I made |; was to rema 
in One Hundred and comedy to historicaldrama. Sometimes we permanently. 


1 


LAK eS 


auae Lag turnished tock had been running a billiard parlor in or split-reel pictures ranging from slapstick  tria 

ymplete manual ofa simple, : York City : 

and thoroughly Twenty-fifth Street, and being interested in even made two pictures in one day. Re- 7 i 

of arranging amusements of all kinds, dabbled a little in takes were unheard of, as quality counted PPh ecg ae 

pl vees and peep-show machines. Later he bought the — less than footage. early issue 
yn the flames. 
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infinite caution, she 


with 
Somehow she had a 


to the door 
unpleasant to be seen 
At the door she listened 
the hall 


1 closed her 


t would be 


by Walter 


peered down Reassured she 


own door 


and put out the yht, even be 


But she did 


nto bed not 


with Knees 
ankles, and ponderec 


And 


question 


this always she re- 


What was Walter 


phenomenon 
turned to one 
doing with it? 
XII 


[\ WAS at breakfast next mornings 
Warren Cross, well knowing he was 


ventured 


de- 
liberately backing up to trouble, 
he said 


‘if I were you I'd step on the soft pedal 


to give advice to Sarah. ‘‘Sis,”’ 
with James Perrigo.”’ 

Sarah her attention from 
lent pancakes and the superb maple 
her brother. He was ac- 


divorced 
excel 
sirup to stare at 
quainted with that stare; 
cused itself upon him he became aware of 


the 


whenever it fo- 
helplessness of the male animal in its 
lings with its womenfolks. All women 

ed like that, he had discovered. Janet 
lid it; other men’s wives did it. There was 
something of outrage in the stare, some- 

ng of 


larly 


nfinite stubbornness, something 
irritating in its challenge. He 

wished he had kept his mouth shut and let 
matters go, for he was about to be put in 
an absurd position. For any man can issue 
in ultimatum to the women of his house- 
hold, but how can he enforce it? There is 
something grinding and humiliating to a 
man when he knows he is right, knows he 
is acting for the best of all concerned, and, 
venturing to assert himself, is told by word 
or action that he will not be heeded, and 
what, if anything, is he going to do about 
t? Well, what can he do about it? 
are the good old days of the English com- 
mon law which permitted a man to chas- 
with a club if not greater than the 
of his thumb. 


said Sarah 


Gone 


tise 


with elaborate sar- 
And why should I put on the soft 
Is he anaughty 


catch- 


) 
ames: 

he something 

T’'m advisir 
j 


good,”’ he 


g you for your own 
falling into that 
ancient error and delivering him 
nto the hands of the 
think is my good, or 

is my 

‘Be your own sweet self, 
go out in the yard and 
own 
re are records for it 


onograph, with appropriate 


Sa d, 
enemy. 


good?” she 
asked 

Re n, an 
practice minding your busi- 


on 


Janet 


gy with Mr 


interjected, 


Per- 


said Sarah, and 
exasperatingly. 
you see for yourself 
He’s left-handed.” 
ren pushed 
and withdrew, 
but with 


back his 
not 
ly what he 
was an air of hurt dig- 

His disposition was not 

= lent 


, for he had 


discovery of the 

had 

Knuckles’ advice 

on. If it had been 

he had not 
of others 


been on his 


them, it would hav 
He could then have ex 


ercised his own discretion in the matter; 


felt he could not, in fairness, do 
The 


n the success and welfare of the 


hut he 
» now Consolidated was inter 

‘ ste 

Y oO matters and 

He 


1 sent to Barchester to in- 


! nis extraneous 


1 not concern them 


and the company in the 


The 
1 Had Driven Ahead 


EVENING POST 


NEIGHBORS 


Continued from Page 27 


o family, 


ious they might be 


concerns of the Perrig no matter 
how dark and dev His 
duty was to act for those who paid him his 
salary. On the other hand he had gone to 
Knuckles and asked his advice 

He drove to the mill and went, f: g, 
There, the first thing to come 


ownin 
to his desk 
under his eye was the supplemental order 
from the People’s Lumber Company pinned 
to the Had he, then, been 
wrong? He held letter and card in his hand 
and studied them. Perhaps it would be 
better to wait, in view of this; to wait 
until he could take an inventory of the 
stock in the yard to determine if it tallied 
with the stock sheets. Then, of a sudden, 
he slammed the papers down upon his desk 
and pressed a button. 

‘Ask Mr. Walter Perrigo if he will be so 
good as to step in here,”’ he said to the 
young lady who appeared. 

Walter came, not on the the 
order, but after sufficient delay to save his 
face. It was the first direct order he had 
received from Cross, the first time he had 


record card 


heels of 


been required to present himself as a sub- 
ordinate. 
‘You wanted to see me 
ually, his face bland and expressionless. 
““Come in,”’ said Warren, “‘and shut the 
Walter did so, but remained stand 
ing. ‘‘When,” Warren, “‘did this 
order come in?” 
“The day before y 
“In the usual course— by 


** he asked cas- 


door : 


asked 


esterday, I believe 
mail?” 

‘““How else would it come?” 

‘Yes, how else? I noticed that car load- 
But neither this 


’ 


ing yesterday afternoon. 
order nor the card was in the files.’ 
‘“*Mislaid, probably,” said Walter. 
‘* Apparently. Mr. Perrigo, as 
you know, I was sent here because things 


Otd Doctor 


to Prepare Her 


March 12, 


927 


ng wrong. It 


were goi 
they are going wrong 
remedy the 
millman y 


I -probably better 


conditior 


ou know the 


“It’s been a bad yea 
‘But,’ said Warren 
better 
ince 
ill benefi 
| of Perrig 


no one else could 
ping high 
ber 3 Common.” 
“You are mak 
in his quiet voice. H 
ness, became 
‘Why, yes 


There is, of 


priced 3) 


conclusion. ’ 
between yourself and this ple’s L 
Company. I would I 
competency : 


right 
gnt 


imber 
up with in 
1, but down 
crooked 

, 

language 

through, 

th rough now 


If | were you, 


lope, did y 
“Of course 


‘** Because mus 


be a peculiar envelope for a business hous¢ 


to use. It was reported to you that 


t 


ve reac 


Continued on Page 129 
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Construction works of the great empire 
builders of history are being dwarfed 
daily all about us. The modern contrac 


a | 
tor fashions into reality, with incredible 
swiftness, the dreams of architects and 
engineers— towering skyscrapers, splendid 

¥4-TON COMMERCIAL CAR CHASSIS $ 670 spans, broad highways, monster dams, 
1-TON TRUCK CHASSIS (G-BOY)  - 885 ¥ ; ° 
1'2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS - - - 1245 
2-TON TRUCK CHASSIS . - - 1445* 
*Disc Wheels With Dual Rear, Optional Hundreds ot milli yns of de lars are tie 
Prices f. o. b. Detroit 


gigantic ractories. 


in these projects. The contractor’s pr 
is often governed by the dependability 


1 operating cost of his equipment ruck manufacture 


syervwhere are making : AHAM 


al 


bi 


Contractors evet1 he 


BROTHEI 


money with Graham Brothers Truck ANSVE ETROIT - stocs 
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4 s | 
Their low operating costs 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERI 
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CHINA AND THE EAST 


Why a Radiola is better value 


regardless of price 


ave been very keen to p if they It is modern radio that meets every « 


; 
performance r ak ern broadcasting and matches every 


8 with RCA Loudspeaker 1( hy program with reproduction that is vividly real! There 


demanded when there are man ha is no finer instrument of musical reproduction today 


less? The reasons for its leadership lie in That is its measure of value... . on wel 


ciples developed 


An RCA Ra li la 1s 


more for your money”’ 


prices of RCA Radiol 


extraordinarily high 
too But the resul 


; ; - a acture have alway 

It is the pioneer in “lighting ) t radio —proved 
; gger demand that the price 
ind pertected where others are still experimenting. : : 
shows the research cost. Instead 


1 } 
ri¢ control Vay r¢ more value for your mi 
} 


t crowded Kadiola. And careful comparison w 















RCA LOUDSPEAKER 102—is the Loudspeaker 100 
with the addition of a power amplifier (RCA Uni- 
Rectron) that puts great volume at your command, 
with tone that is real —true Com] lete . . . $140 


(Operates on 50-60 cycle, 110 volt A.C.lighting circuit.) 





RADIOLA 26—six tube super-heterodyne. As a 
portable it has a loop in the cover, loudspeaker inside, 
place in the back for small batteries. At home it has 
a fine walnut cabinet that holds larger batteries and 
has a coupler for an antenna. Cased in richly grained 


walnut With 6 Radiotrons ...... $225 





RADIOLA 25 —six tube super-heterodyne with all the 
far-famed super-heterodyne quality of tone and per- 
formance and mb” sealing of the vital 


parts. Single controlled. Wit Radiotrons . . $165 
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It cost Miller $2,000,000 to make these 
revolutionary improvements 


One-‘Piece Tread and Sidewall spotty tread wear—outstanding cause of short The Tire Builder Says? 
g joints Dalloon tire life “If one comes back, 
wed with old “Uniflex” Cord Construétion I'm penalized” 
MM tread reaches Every part of this husky tire flexes as a unit 
Phat means it resists curb and rut jolts that 
dinarily bring inside abrasions springs 
ix back from blows to its normal shape 
1 leaving one-piece tread and_ side 
wal bead, unitlex cord and fiber secure ind 
Thu Miller has eliminated danger- 
io f tion and wear dais { 
Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 
ro Ww 
{ ‘ eve re t 
' \ t NM r Ba \\ tl 
this 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY «Nx AKRON, OHIO 
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etective stories that all typewrit diffe 
ist as Nar 4 ng diff I've ar ‘ 
wy il nad nein the fice that t 7 rt 
me else a It hard to sé 

w tl ette e } ry , in eI 
elope, without be sided. I’m not set 

1} a aetect ( nd I don't m to 

e amazingly } t. but I did notice that 

te iwhile Now I'm telling yu 

to get your hat and put it on carefu and 





mouth, stood reg iit Warren while the 
cK ticked hall lozen time ind ther 
it f the o ( Warren watched him 
the outer room tot own place, take 
hat oll the nook and wa to the door 
( wa , yus of a little surr sa that 
the ma did ade to ect } per 
’ helongir 
Again he pressed the buzzer Have 
word sent to Mr. James Perrigo that I want 
to see him at once I iid. Now that he 
; ad tarted he Va T to make a cle in 
eel ot tT 
Perhay larter ol an ! l iter é 
tepped to! 100 Chey want you 
€ n the t | ne 11d 
Who dos nd what fo 
rhey didn't i 
He was glad to go, whateve " 
t r emerge! was we me to take |} 
i i that unpleasant interview he 
went itt! ugh the mill, windlr \ 
I mveyo ind resaws and hing 
belts I t the iw i i t l ed 
a huttle e, and down the 
gt \ eading to the cor ete 
walled d. Here he paused a moment 
to watch tl ible naking logs acro the 
river from the ard beyond, where the 


wa omethit nexorable about t it ble 
Way as It lealed and inted and tugyed 
omething atisiying a t ira ed t 

ainful of logs, bumping and rumbling 





ntervening — barl and mud, to irge 
through the muddied water to the higher 
hore 
It wa t Broadw: but, in its w t 
is more dynam and purposeful thar 
| oadway He liked it Yo 
there was struggle tle enter 
| e, amazing indus jut it w mar 
igainst man, human ny competit with 
numartr peng Chere t was 0 { 
emed to him--or that art of ma 
A inder his nat wt nh came to 
but here tne struggie was with tne I 


mate, against a product of Nature, 


ivainst impediment placed in the way by 


uut mines and forests and ocear ind 
irms inl men sweated and bruised 
mselves, unless muscles bulged and feet 


implied, and perus were dare d and over! 





ich places as th s, there could be 


no New York. The wealth was here t 





is only dealt in there as a commodity. 

Hie wa istonished at I he stood 

e reflecting —astor find that 

idy this was getting into his blood, and 
hat he liked it! 


ige Che warm damp odor of wate 
iked bark was in his nostrils Che mill 
etting white steam runtir grindir 





yt h mir j nto one which seemed 
eve now and then to be severed by the 
eam of the iw just as tl iw seve 1 
¢ om behind him t was! ge m 
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tn 
mé 
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, ; ‘ 
inst r 
faces, handling adroitly enorn 1 pe 
indles of them—to be snaked { 
river to the eater saw He peered t 
him to determine who had summone Y 
but ere W no a ent ne » | 
came hastening, no nfu “ ( 
no not of men pointe i t tne heart la 
emergent 
He picked |} wa i ) that mudd r 
cline, pausing as a voice, indistinct | 
\ ble, called h name \ 1 1d Y t 
y slanting face of the pile unc 
he stood was endowed with motior " 
rumble, an ominous grunting as log smote 
log, and leaping, smote log agair \ 
warning sounded in ‘ he leap 
lhe face of the % e became a 
lanche. Warren stumbled, went 
knees, struggled to | feet aga and j 
then, half crouching a he ri een 
barely to be tou hed by are sounding log a 
i log which passed on over the spot until it - , —— ee re , 
oughed into the stream. And Warrer ms 
lace buried the mud, wit one arn y 
at al an} t W 4 i! rt re a imé it ll 
Cees Have you modernized 
Phe first man to reac] le was Jame ‘ ~ ‘ 
Perrigo! The fted him and laid hi: 
silent upon a ead of coats, while mé ? 
ze a a rt your breakfasts? 
j > 
appliances and to telephone in haste for the « ve 
doctor. He did not stir or open } eye 
but he breathed he inpl t 
Concussion, possibly ft , UO 
doctor a ed, did what yu 
upon the t and t V 
there was | il hin 
home gent i 1 “ ! i 
Walter Pe »yreentered ther liet B tr} \ 4 
hu Nata val Ok ir r 
imed ! “ on ex tha t el t t { 
hee eparate mn m W en Cro P 1 ¢ 
been d urged nd ( ind t ett M 
And he doubts eat ( would eve 1 
be able to d e the t Hew Cal , 
one of the t » bn t ( ea ‘ morning +4 ¢} , . 


llie, the hired ¢g , me 
4 i 
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MODERATE cost—roof colors in  f beautiful color illustrations. In it you 
genuine natural slate! will find page after page of interesting 


Weathered Brown, 


Dusk Blue, Onyx, Heather Purple—and P 
the many other famous Multicrome oo a The Harmonizer (patent pending) en- 
ables you to make 108 combinations of 


Tile Red homes like the one above—every one a 
charming color scheme. 
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: roof, walls and trim—in actual colors. 
Only Richardson offers vou the last- dt = . 
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ocess by which they are obtained. 
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ur particular home. ee ee ee R vasom 8 for both. Please order by coupon below. 
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Continued from Page 129 make inquiries and t roffer he Edna t ea “ 
ibby doctor with the stains of chewing Fox came and went into the tchen 
tobacco on his beard The responsi! ty Mrs. Paget, whom Janet did not ever now i 
was all upon her, and how should she meet by sight, brought three frest baked ' 
tf oaves of brea t 
“Who you got work! or you Ne t It was not like New Yor} | en thr iv! ik 
hain’t it? He went to the door ar 1 peered her dumb misery Janet sensed met 
j nto the kitchen “Go up and get a bed different, omething kind! ye meant le cou ive ‘ \ 
| ready for Mr. Cross. He’s hurt.” sincere, Here was no impersonal ambulance Phat 
( Bad?"’ asked Ne « driver or doctor or irgeon or hospita 
“Hold your tongue and « you re olicitude, actual and eager to make its« 
if told And then put on a kittle of hot material And the doctor! As hour afte ! t K 
water.” hour passed and the Old De rer 
Janet shrank from | incouthne hi theroom with Warren, Janet sensed vagus ‘ 
roughness On his part e was thankful that her hu ind was no mere tr ientona You was the K 
for Nellie: she was of his owr people, and he scheduls not merely raw material for ar t met 
ould depend on her. This girl from New operation, to be wheeled into the room at me ) ‘ . . I 
1 York what good was she”? exactly ten minutes past ter Not that ! ! eve K 
; They brought Warren in and carried him — the Old Doc was making a personal fight « I t ‘ ent Kr 
, ip to his bedroom; Janet followed blir it; his interest was in saving t li ‘ 
; ‘You clear out of here,”’ said the doctor, this definite human being: and he fought is t b I'd be kir il t 
and when Aunt Hat comes, send her right — the it with all the resource f t 
up and experience It was one of } fam They're id ir b 
“I I want to help.” who was laid low hye f on ‘ the 
He scowled “Help by keepin’ from munity, and he ther time 1 K ‘ t 
inderfoot,”’ he said harshly weariness in the prosecut ft ttl e eve \ 
She felt her way downstairs and sat or Through that first day, and the next and _ to reside 
1 the bottom step; even through her terror a the next, Janet wast eari ymmething f the rn" ¢ 
hatred of Barchester and of its ways made the meaning of trie i I methinyg of the wrres 
| tself felt She must do something; she — significance of genuine ympathy Here ire of int ‘ kK 
leave her husband in such hand friends did not call on the telephone pe yondered what 
q thout purpose, she got to her functorily to offe mpathy, or send it 
: front door was thrust open anda _ flowers from the florist on the corner: the P me eature 
It was a strange, came in person with off of hel; ul ne 
b old woman whom meant them and with offerings of a pra You neve tell w 
| ith soltening finger tical kind I wers there were, from old Knuckles said tr 
q unnatura niny, gloss fashioned ygarder but it wa ( rit mig ! 
brown thick and her eye which Barchester eemed to onside mebod N tt ‘ ] 
5 | j small above the protruding cheek bones Loaves of b ts of baked bea happenir t except W ‘ \ 
| and the skin was patched with yellow layer cakes ast cl er fres} d en to W 
Rather more than the trace of a beard was cut asparagus ester exhibited it N m* ‘ 
present. From chin to broad flat feet she solicitude. Not vyraved cards thru { ome @ aoe | 
wasa series of unsightly bulges; almost as Into boxes or telephone from the ippe! t Wor 
broad as she was long, and dressed in black hothouse. Barcheste lid not go throug} Ye iid Jame 
One was conscious of a corset which seemed the form of being solicitou t tried its best | ¢ We ¢ t 
to be all wrong and to have been cor actually to do some ng about it There wa ‘ ‘ K 
structed with the express purpose of not fit Warren Cro remained uncon 10u rutinized Jame | it 
ting the figure upon which it was laced arm was set and no internal injurie it ts expres r ive that purse 
“Be ye wife?” this creature de veloped; but the concussion not even the ind frowned a f he were ‘ 
manded Old Doc could tell whether that condition upon some problem 
“*|—yes.”” would subside I had a 
‘Where is he? Upstairs, eh? We how “One thing about these here yncu away from porcupine ums ‘ t } 
l’'ye cal'late I’m goin’ to git up trample  sions,”’ said Aunt Hat ‘the ven’a finalls Alwa id } ‘ 
over ye?” hain’t as bad as they look. And if you git qu een 
She jostled past Janet and waddled up well, you do it quick.” ‘‘T’ve seen such simple-minded dog ‘ Knu He pe me 
the stairs. What was this new terror, and ‘‘Who is this woman?” Janet had asked ‘Porcupine iid Jame mind the lal ; t ‘ o the 


; who was this dreadful apparition? Janet ‘A trained nurse own business. You don’t get quills ir ’ ect t tt 





followed, driven by the feeling that s ‘She's just Aunt Hat. Trained? Good nose unless you shove it against them. | 
} ould not leave Warren to be touched by ness, no! Unless taking care of the sich een them fighting among themsel ve ( t 
such hands training. She dotes on it. If you don’t have miaowing and all, but they ive a fan é 1d t ar 
But the doctor halted her in the door- sickness in the family every so often, or a way of doing it It ist outside me 





way. “I told you to clear out,” he said, baby or something, gets her back up dling that get full of e! ‘ 

and turned to the enormity of a woman and won't speak to you.” Chat aid Knuckle u 

‘Now, Aunt Hat,” he said, “we'll git down “What do you pay her-—-I mean, how advice ewdness t i wit in 

to brass tacks.” much?” It seemed then as if Knuckles passed out expr t ippre n of er 
Janet fumbled her way downstairs again “Pay Aunt Hat? Gracious, Mrs. Cross, of James Perrigo ( ousnes the 1 n itself, gives a t 

and sank on the lower step. Presently don’t try todo that! She’d blast you! But young mar face lost its expre é t You i t it K 

Sarah came, and Eunice Perrigo; they led you can send her a black dress pattern if gravity; it lightened as from some ir i t t t ew t 


Janet to the davenport and sat beside her you want to. Not that she needs it or will _ reflectior nd so became more it it ‘ t J 
“The doctor’s here, of course?”’ Eunice ever wear it. I'll bet she’s got the stuff to than ever The expressior } I 
asked make twenty black dresses in her garret seemed to spread throughout |} gracetu ‘ 
} "Ta" and the Lord knows what else. Trunkfuls  sinewy body, so that he looked not é lesa tness t , yut the 


‘Has Aunt Hat got here yet?” of things! She loves to get little presents, young lumberman clothed roughly for |} the w But Eu ‘ 
‘Some horrible old woman came—and_ and then sticks them away in trunks and’ work, but like something half pagar lf these this ‘ 
pushed me out of the way Oh, I never looks at or uses them And _ feral, which stood just outside the 
can’t bear to leave him with them. What don’t mind if she calls you Ethel. She calls of man’s affairs and lived in a dimensio 
| will they do to him?” almost everybody Ethel or Newt —her not discernible by circumscribed mundane ng tone 





‘Listen to me,” said Eunice firmly ’s names. She lost them years and eyes. So he stood for a moment, px ir 


} ‘He's all right with the Old Doc—with the — years ago.”’ most joyously across the valley toward it K 








( Doc and Aunt Hat. They'll lick it, “Poor old thing!”’ said Janet rampart of verdured It was as if the 
whatever it Is. Everything that can be “T think she’ happy If spending your were sending to hin yme me ore 
q done, they'll do.”’ whole life doing things for somebody else he delighted to read And ther ( 
“You mean-—you’d trust him to—to can make you so, then she surely is.’ Knuckles were not there I ‘ r ‘ 
that frowzy old man and that awful ‘““But how long will she stay?”’ slee th glidir t \ 
woman?”’ “As long as you need her—and she’ atched m unt f t 
| ‘If,”’ said Eunice, ‘I’m ever terribly ill leaveina huff. Shetakesit asasortof slap peared in those foot] of logs, and ther ere 
or dreadfully hurt, I hope it is where they in the face when her patients get well.”’ shaking his head, he mself pursued 
can get tome. There’s nobody like them.” There was one person in Barchester who way toward the village I gathe i kK 
Her eyes shone. ‘“‘They—they do mir- did not call, and that was Knuckles. But that 
acles!”’ half an hour after Warren's injury he was xv ecame 


Minutes passed— hour-long minutes; and in the log yard of the mill, prowling about, BK NICE PERRIGO’S 1e runabou nacula It 
1ours—day-long hours. Other people scrutinizing the particular mountain of 


4 stood walting outside the bank 










ame: Kitty Bridge, who ordered Sarah logs where the thing had happened and Knuckles stood waiting beside the blue rur r 
ind Eunice from the house and took charge listening to the talk of the men and their about. He whiled away the time by whit 1 
f domestic affairs. She compelled Janet to arguments as to how the accident had hap tling a bit of kiln-dried spruce with a busine 
take a bit of food—but her principal duty pened. He learned who was on the pile and _keen-bladed knife l rand 

vas answering the door. It seemed asif all who was near; he learned that James Per ing until it took the ro 
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Barchester came upon that front stoop to rigo had been on the spot and was the firs which opened anc 
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— Motors’ Latest Achievement 


‘The New and Finer 


PONTIAC 


General Motors startled the world last year 
by developing the Pontiac Six to meet the 
demand for a six of truly high quality and 
truly low price. Now, after the greatest first 
year ever enjoyed by a new make of car 
comes the new and finer Pontiac Six—built in 
the vast new Pontiac factories and represent- 


ing General Motors’ most recent achievement! 
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Oakland today announces an entirely new line of Pontiac 
Sixes, notably enhanced in beauty, incorporating numerous 
refinements in design, carrying new lox prices—and consti- 
tuting the most electrifying development in the low-priced 
six field since the now-historic introduction of the original 
Pontiac Six! 


New Fisher Bodies 


Never in any low-priced six has been achieved such com- 


manding beauty and luxury as in this latest achievement of 


General Motors. Lending lustre to even the Fisher tradition 
of masterly craftsmanship, the new bodies by Fisher are 
longer, lower and superbly executed to the slightest detail. 


All New Duco Colors 


To a their inherent smartness, all body types are 


finished in new combinations of Duco colors. Ranging from 
Beverly Blue and Black on the Sedan to Cherokee Gray on 
the Sport Cabriolet, the originality and freshness of these 
combinations typifies the progressiveness which led Oakland 
to pioneer Duco for the industry at large. 


New Beauty and Style 


Pontiac Six beauty has always been outstanding. But now 
in these new and finer models has been achieved not only 


new beauty but also an arresting rakishness— the result of 


a deeper radiator; larger, heavier, and more sweeping crown 
fenders; and more massive headlamps. The windshield 
sillars are narrowed to conform to the accepted custom- 
nuilt vogue and to provide a wider arc of visibility. The 
window ledges are smartly recessed and finished in a con- 
trasting color. 


A gam startling the world with a sensational 
development in the field of lou -priced sixes! 


Mechanical Refinements 


In addition to the elements of greater beauty 


and style, the new and finer Pontiac Six introduces many 


numerous 


new features and refinements in enginee ring design —such 
as tilting-beam headlights with foot control, new transmis 
sion and brake levers, steering wheel with aluminum spider, 


| 


a clutch even smoother and more positive in action, and an 


oil-sealed universal joint. 
Two New Body’ ypes 

Two entirely new body types of characteristic beauty have 
been added to the Pontiac Six line 
ful Sport Roadster finished in Lucerne Blue, striped 
Faerie Red; and a 4-passenger Sport Cabriolet with Brevoort 
Green top and fenders, and body in Cherokee Gray striped 
with orange to rival the vogue and smartness of the highest 


These are ad ishing youth 


with 


priced cars of the day. Both are offered at prices which re 


flect the economies of General Motors’ tremendous pure has 


ing power. 
Six kindled 


From the hour of Pontiac 


introduction, the 
wildfire enthusiasm all Developed on the 


land 
] ! 


great General Motors Proving Ground, it introduced ele 


over the 


ments of stamina, performance, economy and comfort un 


heard of at the price. Already more than 75,000 are serving 
owners with complete satisfaction 

Now there is a new and finer Pontiac Six, built in vast new 
factories and offering even more commanding beauty, even 
more advanced enginecring af even lowe price i triumph 
réflecting all the experience, skill and tremendous resources 
of General Motors! 

Visit the nearest Oakland-Pontiac dealer see this history 


making car! 


—AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


Sedan 


Coupe . 


. $775 
775 


Landau Sedan 





General 





Pontiac Division 


Sport Roadster$7 75 
895 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Motors Products of Can 


Sport Cabriolet (4-pass.) 3835 
DeLuxe Landau Sedan 975 
: | 


MICHIGAN 


ada Ltd., Oshaw ©) 


PONTIAC 
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he bath-room drain 


— choked again... 


and only half the twins washed! 


gp ee! of all nights! With the Carters ~~ 
due for dinner and barely time to dress! 
Here's a pretty kettle of fish! 

If only she had used Drano! A little poured 
down the stubborn drain at the first sign of laziness 
—a bubbling and boiling as Drano dissolved the 
grease or lint or hair or other refuse—a rinse of 
clear water and—swoosh!—the drain is open, 
free-running, scoured clean on the inside. 


* ax | 


a 
7 


ao 


e 
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Use Drano regularly for every drain in the 
house-—-it positively will not harm enamel, 
porcelain or plumbing. 


Let Draino be your drudge 


Those grease-caked iron pans and oven- 
glass—-Drano will clean them like new! It 
will deodorize and sterilize garbage cans. 


It will purify icebox drains and clear out 


Cleans oily 
garage floors 


downspouts! 


Leave it to Drano— millions of women do! 


Sprinkle Drano 
onthe grease 

stained garage 
floor —add a little 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, or send 25c for a full-  water—that’s all! 
sized can. 

THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


cl * > , 7 


rane > 

“| Drano 
Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 


a TTTriritittl 
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Continued from Page 131 
the significant point of the speech. ‘‘ What 
do you mean— yet?”’ she demanded. 

‘*We have lived in the same small place 
since you were born,”’ he said gravely. 

“What of it?”’ 

“Have I ever—personally—done any- 
thing you can resent?”’ 

“Just being underfoot is enough for me, 
thanks. But why the ‘yet’?”’ 

“‘Because I meant ‘yet,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and 
you can be thinking it over. Just now 
tltere are more pressing things.’’ He smiled 
saturninely. ‘‘Not more important, pos- 
sibly, but more pressing.”’” With which he 
stepped into the car and sat down by her 
side. She glared at him. 

“If | were a man * she said. 

“Lam going,’’ he said, ‘‘to ride with you 
and to talk to you. Please drive on. It 
would have been better to see you privately, 
but that could not be done in the state of 
your disposition.”’ 

Her cheeks flamed and her eyes flashed; 
exasperation brought her close to furious 
tears. ‘‘Will—you—get—out?”’ she said 
between her teeth. 

“How is Mr. Cross?’’ he asked, and 
there was something in his voice which ar- 
rested —even startled her. 

“Still unconscious. What a dreadful 
accident!”’ 

He turned to face her and spoke very 
softly; indeed, his voice was little above a 
whisper. ‘It was not an accident,” he said, 
“‘and that is why I must talk with you.” 

‘“What do you mean?” she asked; but 
suddenly she was breathless, frightened by 
something unknown and ominous. 

“Drive,” said Knuckles. 

The car moved, swished into speed, ca- 
reened around the corner. They flashed 
through the village and up the hill toward 
the lake before either of them spoke again. 

“Things,” said Knuckles, “are coming 
to a head.” 

“What things?” 

“‘Listen,”’ said Knuckles, “‘and use your 
head. Put together what you must know 
and have seen with what I tell you. You,” 
he said, ‘‘are nobody’s fool.”” She listened. 
“We'll start a ways back. Your family sold 
the mill and timber —why?” 

“Against my will,’’ she said 

He nodded. ‘ Did Walter force the sale, 
or were Walter and James together?” 

“TI don’t know. One never knows 
about James.” 

“But what do you think?”’ 

“*T think it was Walter’s idea, and he per- 
suaded James. But it might have been 
James’ idea from the beginning.” 

“It might. But why did they sell—a 
profitable business, a family business? 
What reason?” 

“They didn’t bother to give me reasons. 
There was nothing I could do about it.” 

“But you thought about it.” 

““T couldn't understand it.” 

‘The agreement was that Walter and 
James should be retained in their jobs.” 

To: 

“Now 
come unprofitable. It has gone downhill 
under the same management.”’ 

“I don’t know.” 

‘“‘Walter—or James and Walter have 
converted all the Perrigo properties into 
money.” 

“T don’t know. Not my house and 
the farms.” Her lips set. ‘‘They wouldn't 
dare.” 

But she was not thinking of the house 
and farms; with apprehension, she was 
thinking of that trunkful of money she had 
come upon in Walter’s room. . . . Con- 
verted all the Perrigo properties into cash, 
Knuckles had said! Was this a part of the 
money derived from the sale of the Perrigo 
properties, or was it some hoard of Walter’s 
derived from some other source? And why 
was it there at the house and not in a bank? 
She could think of no honest reason for it. 

Indeed, she could think of no honest reason 
for anything Walter did. One may 
dislike a stranger bitterly, but for real 
hatred we must look to people of the same 
blood. In Walter, Eunice could see no 


since the mill was sold it has be- 
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good; she despised and suspected him; and 
latterly, since the discovery of that hoard, 
she had commenced a little to fear him. 

Should she speak of that money? But 
why? Knuckles was an open enemy of her 
family. She could not as yet perceive why 
he had forced this interview upon her, nor 
what was its meaning. Nevertheless, try as 
she might to throw it off, she could not dis- 
sipate a feeling of security in his presence, a 
sensation that he was to be trusted; an in- 
stinct which told her to place her depend- 
ence upon him. But she did not speak 
She was shrewd in her way, and the circum- 
stances demanded caution; so she would 
listen and not speak. When she saw deeper 
into the matter then she could decide. 

“Walter,” said Knuckles, “‘resents your 
ownership of the house.”’ 

““Everybody knows that.” 

‘*We must add up so many little facts to 
get a correct total,’’ Knuckles said 

“But what has all this to do with what 
you hinted —that it was not an accident to 
Mr. Cross?”’ 

“T’m working toward that. It was un- 
reasonable to sell the mill —if the intention 
were to part with it forever. But if —sup- 
pose there was someone with a scheming 
mind, possibly two sharp and scheming 
minds—who planned to sell a mill, and 
then, remaining in management, to set it 
running toward ruin; to engineer happen 
ings so that the property would, in the es 
timation of its buyers, decline in value! 
Suppose Walter —or both of them —sold 
the mill for a high price, planning to buy it 
in again as a dead dog.” 

‘You are talking about my brothers,” 
Eunice said stiffly. 

“One of them, at least. Have you not 
said and thought worse of him?” 

“What goes on within the family is our 
Anyhow what business is it of 
yours? You Knuckleses hate us Perrigos.”’ 

“That is true of my father. He holds his 
grudge against you all. I have been raised 
on it. In this thing I started to get our own 
back, but i 


“Yes 


business 


but?’’ she asked 
but it has gone beyond that, and 
another element has come in.” 

“What other element? 

“You,” said Knuckles. He did not pause 
upon this, but went on rapidly. ‘“‘ We'll 
leave James out, because we haven't solved 
him, and call it Walter. Walter plans to buy 
back the mill for a song. He is well on his 
way to destroying the property in the eyes 
of purchasers, when something happens to 
upset his plans.” 

“What something?” 

“Warren Cross comes to town.” 

She gasped, for she saw the significance 
of that, coupled with his charge in the be 
ginning that the accident was no accident 

‘But , 

“You can’t tell what a man will do 
when he is driven into a corner. We don't 
know how tight a corner Walter may be 
But we do know that when Cross came 
matters had to move toward a climax 
Cross was bound, sooner or later, to dis 
cover the truth.” 

‘““And did he?” 

‘*He did —the day before he was injured.”’ 

Again Eunice gasped. ‘‘But—but did 
Walter know it?” 

Knuckles frowned. 
point. I don’t know. I know he found 
Walter was shipping high-grade lumber on 
orders which called for low-grade —and 
pocketing the difference—to a company 
which is his own in Boston. Did you know 
that?” 


“There’s the weak 


“No.” 
‘Probably formed for the very purpose,” 
said Knuckles. ‘‘I know Cross discovered 


this—a part of it--and was going to dis- 
charge Walter and James offhand. I ad 
vised against it.” 

“You! How did you come into it?” 

“I think Cross came to a point where he 
had to confide in somebody.” 

“So he picked a known enemy of the 
Perrigos.”’ 

“‘T doubt if that entered his mind.” 

Continued on Page 137 
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New 
Low 
Prices 


Anew BATTERY —even more powerful—even signaling fields. Known internationally as a leading 
more rugged—even more dependable than before. producer of batteries for automobiles, radios, farm 
You can count on it for long, hard service. Yet, lighting systems, power installations, and the 
you can have it at a price amazingly low. popular ‘‘A’’ Autopower. 

This is the most recent development by Westing- Why shop around for a cheap battery—when you 
house. Originator of the air brake and many other can buy a Westinghouse at today’s low price? 
notable achievements. Famous in the railway and At our service stations and dealers’ everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY © 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





4MENDER and occasionally bleeding gums 
are unfortunately linked in people’s minds 
with pyorrhea. 

Yet in its recent examination of nearly 17,000 policy 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the Life Extension Institute found that only 7 in 20 
had pyorrhea—on/y 7.4 at the age of highest susceptibility. 

These figures indicate that the average person has 
healthy—not disease-ridden—gums; that he needs to 
medicate them less and brush them more. 

Drastic treatment only irritates healthy gums. 
Normal exercise benefits them. 


A Workable Plan to Preserve 
Gum and Tooth Health 


With a toothbrush of good size and medium stiff- 
ness,anda safe, reliable, non-medicated dentifrice such 
as DR. LYON’S, brush your teeth long and vigorously 
enough to dislodge every food particle and to clean 
every part of every tooth thoroughly. 

And brush the gums twice as long as you do your 
teeth. They need the exercise. 

Regular dental examinations are also an important 
aid to tooth preservation. They should start in early 
( hildhood. 

For as Dr. Thaddeus P. Hyatt, Dental Director of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, points out, 
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Only 1 in 20 Needs More 
Than Normal Means to Retain 
Gum and Tooth Health 




















88% of the first permanent molars—appearing at about 
the sixth year—have fissures that can’t be reached by 
a toothbrush. The great majority of such teeth pre- 
maturely decay unless promptly filled. 

Perfectly clean teeth can’t decay, and DR. LYON’S 
is past master in the art of tooth-cleaning. 


Time Has Amply Demonstrated 
Its Superiority 


DR. LYON’S is more than 60 years old—the only 
dentifrice old enough to prove it can preserve teeth 
for a life-time. 

Finest quality, absolute purity, and scientific blend- 
ing insure the safe, gradual removal of deposits detri- 
mental to the health and attractiveness of the teeth. 


No magic....no drastic treatment....just shorough- 
going cleaning with a mild, fragrant, agreeable denti- 
frice of maximum efhciency. 

DR. LYON’S is best, not because oldest, but oldest 


because best. Light up your household with Hashing 
smiles by supplying your whole family with DR. LYON’S. 
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Continued from Page 134 
7 suppose,” Eunice said ironically t 
was because you have such a way of 
ing trust.”’ 
He turned upon her gravely. ‘It may 
‘I find myself trust 
What do you think?”’ 
“T’ll make up my mind 


about that later,’’ she said. ‘‘Goon.” 


be,’ he said 
worthy 


She hesitated 


‘I think—I have studied it out in the 


light of my observations of Warren Cre 
that he did not follow my advice. I intro 
duced an element 

“What element?” 

“Yourself,”’ said Knuckles quieth; 

She frowned. ‘“‘You always come back 
to me.”’ 

“I’m glad you've noticed it,’’ he said 
‘T gave the advice I did because of you. He 


1 


is a conscientious fellow, and may have felt 


\ , , 
ity to his employers would not permit 





other interests to interfere 


confronted Walter with the facts and d 





charged him.” 

“But Walter is still there 

“Exactly,” said Knuckles. ‘‘And that's 
the point. I know there was an interview 
between them. I know that, half an hour 

, a telephone call brought Cross out to 
og yard. Nobody seems to know who 
called for him or why And then 
t happened Also we have got to 
consider this: James was behind the pile 
from which the log rolled. He was the first 
to reach Cross afterward.” 

Eunice felt suddenly very lonely — lonely 
and frightened by all this. It was dreadful 
Her brother—her brothers were actually 
being charged with an attempt to take a 
human life. And she was not giving the li 
to the man who made the charge. She 
could not give it the lie. She believed it. It 
marched with her knowledge of Walter, 


saving only that she had not assayed him 








as possessing so much malign res yn 
Yet she had seen in him something m r 
and it had revolted her . She sat 


silent and considered 

‘** James was there?”’ she asked. 

“On the spot.” 

“Then,” she said, ‘‘I don’t think he had 
anything to do with it. Whatever Walter 
might have done —not James.” 

Why?” 

“If James had been concerned he 
wouldn’t have been there. Oh, I know 
James better than most. He would have 
been off in the woods. James is subtle, Ab. 
He wouldn’t be caught like that.”’ 

Ab she had called him—unconsciously, it 
is true. It was a little thing, but he stored 
it away as a treasure 

“Perhaps,” he said. ‘Perhaps Walter 
even saw to it James was there.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eunice. That was an 
evil she could not en 

“T wish,”’ Knuck 
was so- that it was all Walter, and that 
James and , 


James and?” she asked 


, , 
lure to contemplate 


{ 
cles said, ‘‘I knew that 


James and you were to be the 
victims,” he finished 

She was quick to follow to his conclusion 

‘You mean that Walter wants it all?’’ she 


asked. 








‘What do you think?” 


‘He wants it, nesaid, and that wasa 
She knew he wanted it knew he resente 
her, and that she had been favored by her 
father 

“Can you add anything to tl ” he 
asked 

She could add so much, but she would 
not add it yet. Afterall, she was a Perrigo 


It was better to be robbed by her brother 


than to have the name of Perrigo vere 





with shame 

It was better than to a herself wit} 
this enemy of her house. And yet she wa 
allied with him; against her will, it is true 
but none the less in ¢ e. She cor 
ered again if she shot hin 

“Not yet,” she sa 

“Then you know something 

‘I shan’t tell you, Ab Some 
thing’s got to be f I don’t ¢ Mw 
wicked Walter is—-or James—they’re n 
brothers. It’s got to be stopped, but they 
must be protected. It mustn’t come out 

If Cross dies ” said Knuckle 

“He's not going todie. The Old Do iys 
so, and so does Aunt Hat. They'd know 

“‘T wonder if Walter has that news? 

“T told him.” 

‘Then,’ said Knuckles, “we've got to 
step softly, for things will move What he 
means to do must be done before Cross car 


take a hand agair 
“He must be stopped! Oh. this mustn't 
| i n, ) m 


go any farther! We must stop him 


Another morsel for Knu es to treasure! 
*That,”’ he said, ‘‘is why I forced myself on 
you —to show you things as they are, and to 


warn you.” 

“Warn me! 

“To be very careful,” he said. He 
paused. “‘Funice, why don’t you go away 
to Boston or New York —until this thing 

leare up?” 


Her eyes snapped I shan’t! I 


( 


right here!” 

I was afraid you would Yo 
might as well go back now B 
watch your step. Confound it, I wish I 
knew where James star is = 

‘Fither,”’ said Eunice, “ he’s running the 
whole thing, or he isn’t in it at all.” 

“T wish you would go away 
“*T shan’t.” 
He lifted his shoulder I'll get out 
here,”’ he said ] 
ride 
She stopped the car and he alighted, but 
she did not go on dire tly 

Ab,” she demanded, “‘why are you 
mixing in this?” 

For the first time he smiled, and she was 
to remember how his face lightened and be 
came less angular; she was to remember 


f glimpse of the man who hid under 





Dp 
‘Think it over,’ he said 
Shedroveon; but,strangely, herthought 


did not at first busy themselves with the 
tragic situation in which she found herself 
Instead, she was searching diligently for the 
answer to a persona 

‘*What did he mean by ‘yet’?”’ she wor 
dered 


TO BE CONTINUED 


Yachting on Sturgeon Bay, Door County, Wisconsin 
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Sir Joyous Pipe. champion 
of fine tobacco... 
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WHEN PIPEHOOD was first 1n flower,a gallant 
pipe, happily dubbed ‘Sir Joyous’, got on a 
> | 7 - 


high horse and fan-fared forth to fig 
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1 are P ap E> _— ; > eee 
a tobdcco of merit CY economie... For cen 


turies a battle royal was waged 





the fight is over! Sir Joyous returns with 
flying colors, TRIUMPHANT 
news of his conquest! 
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On his shield is the victory insigne ... the 
sign of the perfect pipe tobacco, the symbol 
of Granger Rough Cut! Such choice old 
Burley was never before known to man... 
Every leaf mellowed the famous Wellman 
way. And rouGH cuT—specially for pipes! 
All pipedom proclaims Granger ‘a to! 
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As to its ‘economie’: The pocket-package is 
a new glassine-sealed f 
sells at a price never equalled on 
of such quality... Smoke to th 
Sir Joyous Pipe! Long live Sir Joyous! 
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with the 
Finger Tips 


Co 
Speed and Comfort 


N the morning when the time is short and 

the minutes count, you will feel most grate- 
ul for the ease, speed and comfort of a 
MOLLE shave. 


A quick application, with the finger tips, of 
bland, wholesome, beard-conditioning 
MOLLE over the face; a “once-over” with the 
favorite razor, and the hair-growth is removed 
—clean and close—no pulling of the blade— 
no smarting or burning of the face—not the 
least need of lotions or talcum. 





And in the evening, when special occasions 
demand, a second shave is just as smooth and 
comfortable—the same delightful after-feel 
and the same enjoyable freedom from the 
slightest soreness or irritation of the face. 





cAt all Druggists + Price 50 Cents 
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| METROPOLITAN INTERMEZZO 


(Continued from Page 11) 


I dictated: 

My very dear Miss Gage: While I was not 
fooled for an instant by your very obvious at- 
tempt to squeeze from me further adulous praise 
of your performance in A Pretty Penny, I am 
not going to let that fact lose me the oppor- 
tunity of coming to tea Tuesday, and Friday 
as well, if I make a good impression on my first 
appearance. And how about Wednesday too? 
Wednesday was left unaccounted for. We can 
discuss that Tuesday. Your performance is 
swell 

“Swell?” Jack asked, his ear offended by 
the familiar sound. 

‘“‘Swell,’’ I repeated. ‘‘That’s the way 
the really cultured write nowadays. ‘Swell,’ 
‘elegant’ and ‘grand.’ If you use those 
words frequently enough, and with enough 
conscious authority, you become auto- 

| matically a member of the intelligentzia. 
| Where was 1?” 

“Your performance is swell.’”’ 

Your performance is swell, but if my 
only chance of seeing you is to discredit it, I 


| shall be like a mercenary dentist, and drill holes 


in it for myself to fill from now until the play 
closes. Did I understand you to say four o'clock 
| or 3:45. Three forty-five, I’m sure. 

I stopped. 

““How do I sign it?”’ Jack asked. 

“‘T should suggest two well-chosen words, 
| such as Jack Hun.” 

‘But don’t I put in something like ‘ very 
| truly yours’?”’ 

“Veuillez agréer, chére mademoiselle, mes 
| compliments les plus distingués,’’ 1 mocked 
| him. 
| That sounds great. How do you spell 

it?” 

It took him a long time to get it down 
| letter by letter. 

‘“What does it mean?”’ he asked finally. 

“Be good enough to receive, dear miss, 
my compliments the most distinguished,” 
I translated. 

He was indignant. ‘‘ What did you let me 
put that in for?”’ 

“It’s the way all French letters end. 
Leave it. It’s all right. It sounds as though 
you were being funny.” 

‘That’sa good thing to know,” he opined, 
and he made a note of the information. 

‘“‘Let me see the letter,” I commanded; 
then I began to rail in earnest. ‘‘ You stage 
people! You pride yourself on your foul 
penmanship, don’t you? What possible use 
is there in sending that bit of illegibility 
through the mails.” 

“T’ll do it over,”’ Jack said. 

““A person capable of smudging paper 
with that slovenliness couldn’t possibly 
create readable characters.” 

“Well, I'll have it typed. That’ll give 
me a chance to use that cuneiform line too.”’ 

‘“‘She’s done that,’’ I said. “‘No. There’s 
a portable typewriter in a case in the other 
room; bring it in here.” 

“‘Here’s one right on the desk,”’ he pro- 
tested. 

“Do as you're told,”’ I ordered him. The 
one on the desk I’d used for Cynthia’s 
letter and I remembered her remarks on 
my artistic conscientiousness. When he'd 
brought the machine I typed Certified Copy 
at the top, and then transcribed the scrawl. 

‘“‘ Just put them in the same envelope,” I 
directed. 

‘‘Shan’t I sign this one too?” he asked. 
“My signature’s good. Did you notice?” 

He’d worked over that signature. It was 
as full of flourishes as the hero's farewell to 
the heroine before he went out to do single 
combat for her in the palmy days of the 
drama. 

“‘Oh, let her content herself with one,” I 
counseled. ‘‘ Make her suffer a little.” 

Young Mr. Hun grinned; then he went 
into a long query as to what a certain critic 
could have meant by calling him, in his 
criticism of Yesterday, “‘the just faintly 
rococo Mr. Hun.” I did my best to clear 
up the point. 


“Well, what luck in your man hunt?” I 
asked Cynthia Gage when she dropped in 
on me next day, which was Tuesday. 
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““Magnificent!”’ she exulted. ‘‘What do 
you think of that?’ and she flaunted the 
Hun letter in my face. 

**Not much,” I grunted. 

“Why, it’s brilliant. It absolutely sounds 
as though you'd written it.”’ 

““Now you are dealing in superlatives,” 
I told her. 

“‘T just came in to show you it. I can’t 
stay for an instant. I’ve got to go to the 
hairdresser’s, and buy flowers, and buy 
perfumes. I’ve made up my mind to be 
irresistibly seductive.”’ 

““T should hardly announce that as a 
piece of news,’’ I said. “It’s been your one 
malicious purpose ever since you were born 
into this vale of tears.” 

“T’m always slipping up, though, just 
when it’s really important to me,” she said 
mournfully, but even on being given time 
she could cite no instances. 

“* Are you letting him force your appoint- 
ment to 3:45?” I asked. 

“Of course not,’’ she answered, con- 
temptuous of my lack of appreciation of 
her technic. “I've left cigarettes and all 
kinds of drinkables and a lot of magazines 
for him, but I shan’t appear until a little 
after five.”’ 

‘I’m glad to see this great passion hasn’t 
completely deprived you of your reason,” I 
said. “‘ Well, I’ll expect you with a complete 
report tomorrow.” 

‘“‘I’m sure you'll see a new light on my 
face,’ Cynthia said. 

I chuckled, and I chuckled a great deal 
more after she'd left, in expectation of the 
crestfallen appearance she would make 
next day; but that joke was on me. 

“Well, what about him?” I asked, before 
she’d had time to say a word. 

“Oh, he’s so beautiful!’’ she pronounced. 

‘Cynthia, it isn’t maidenly for an un- 
married girl to talk about the beauty of 
men as you do,” I lectured her. 

“T just can’t help it,’’ she confessed, 
“and it’s a good way to get my admiration 
out of my system.” 

“But did you find him as interesting as 
you expected to?”’ I pumped. 

“Oh, he was wonderful. He had such 
cute feet. He sits with them perfectly 
parallel like a good little boy.”’ 

“That, of course, shows definite bril- 
liance,’’ I commented. ‘“ Did he give any 
other demonstrations of it?”’ 

**Don’t be horrid,’’ Cynthia said. 

“What did you talk about?”’ 

““T don’t know. We just looked at each 
other most of the time.” 

“Were you seductive?” 

“T tried to be, but I can’t tell yet. I was 
all mystery.”’ She put back her head and 
laughed a few bright notes. ‘‘ There were 
drowned men in my eyes,”’ she concluded 
complacently. 

‘Poor Master Hun,”’ I sighed for him 
“Are you going to see him tomorrow?”’ 

“That’s just the point,’’ Cynthia said 
“That's one reason I came here. We were 
so distracted by other things that we never 
talked about when we'd meet again.’ 

“Distracted by looking at each other, I 
suppose.” 

“Before we realized it, it was seven 
o’clock, and I had a dinner engagement and 
had to run and just eat a sandwich.” 

“Then he'll be at your place today. At 
least his note indicated that he would,” I 
said. 

“I did mention that this afternoon I'd 
have to be at a reading of Donald Baird’s 
new play Ground Swell, but I want to make 
sure he’s coming Friday, because if he isn’t, 
I’m having tea with Esther Hadley, and she 
was staying at the Beechams’ when it hap- 
pened.” 

“It”? was the scandal which was par- 
ticularly occupying New York at the in- 
stant. The pull of such a counterattraction 
was evident. 

“Hand me the typewriter from the 
desk,” I groaned. ‘‘What are you calling 
him now?”’ 
























































“T don't know,” Cynthia confessed 

I typed: 

Dear Jack Huy Ist 
ame stage now, aren 
gathered from my ec 


voting this afternoon 


ppos 


that I'n de 
‘tcall. I be- 


impertine 


nversation 










leve, 
there was some 
day I shall be 
expensive to leave 
and my cellar, I's 


Say four o 


at hor 





clock. I 1 
Jack Hun missed runnin 
my bedside by hardly ten minutes. On the 


stage one would have condemned their exits 


and entrances as a very clumsy bit of 
mechanism. 


He voiced the opinion that Cynthia 





Gage was a knock-out, and wondered 
whether, since he hadn’t said anything fur- 





y, she d take 


ther about coming Fr 





grar ted he was coming. 
‘But you're going thi 


s afternoon 


} 
sup 





‘S] 





he’s hearing a play read. 
“‘Better write about Friday then. 
me the portable ia 


I clicked off this time: 

















Reautiful Cynthia Gage You admitt ) 
re T ar expansive ment, hi i you i ve 
prok y ted acutely since yesterday, 
that Ur lay afternoon was free With a 
hu vy Vv 1as since deserted me, I claimed 

, if I proved satisfactory. I now insist on 
having it anyway. Give orders to your maid to 
admit me or I'll set up a willow cabin at your 
gate which will congest traffic and cause ar- 
rests ffic Probe Involves Beautiful Actress. 

You ave no idea how abominable I will 

ike myself if you refuse. In Yesterday I have 
i e for v h the cue is: “Why do you look 

» mise If you will not see me on Fri- 





on it is given to me on Friday evening, 
, ‘Because Miss Cynthia Gage stood 
» up this afternoon.”’ I shall then walk to 
the footlights and shoot myself, with the full 
ympathy of the audience—Beautiful Actress 
Causes Thespic Suicide. 

You see how utterly a girl in your position is 
at the mercy of an unprincipled male. Ur 
pleasant publicity—that’s my 





weapon, ar j 


, . . , 
y‘ i better avoid it. You have just one 
chance— Friday at four. 





When I wrote that letter I still thought 
that one more afternoon of Jack Hun would 
be enough to open Cynthia's eyes, or rather, 
to shake some sense into that good little 
brain of hers; but that was a delightful 
llusion doomed to gradual suffocation. 

Jack Hun and Cynthia Gage were in love. 
love in way that 
way one Is apt to 


They were in the only 


matters, at least in the 





the only one that matters after some 








bedridden months, when one realizes tha 


ily shut out from that parti 





I didn't take it seriously myse lf until one 
met in my room. Their 
passion for each other was as actual and as 


afternoon they 
apparent as the walls 

Each of them had come out of sheer kind- 
ness, intending to cheer me up: 
sight of them gave me such a night as no 


and the 


drugs my doctor could prescribe would 
in which, at intervals, I 

my rumpled 
and say, “I won’t think of her. I'll 
I'll go to sleep,”’ and between 
the r of the 
Damn! Damn! 


h there is curious 


calm—a_ night 
would straighten myself on 
pillow 
go to siee p. 
times I'd hold tight to 
headboard and say, “‘Oh, 
Damn! a word in whi 
comfort when one is suffering. 

After that I wrote letters for each of them 
from time to time. There are people who 
are convinced that no occupation could be 


ungs 





more congenial to me than the composition 
myself, but 


I wrote Cynthia's 


of passionate love letters to 


yt my reason 


that was n¢ 


t 
because she asked me to, and | luster as I 
will, I am practically 

Cynthia anything 


provided a 


incapable of refusing 
As for th € 


way in which I 


letters Jack 
signed, they 
could express a part of what I felt 
thia Gage and yet know it gave her pleas- 
ure. Cynthia was far too soft-hearted a 
person for me to have let her hear any such 
words from me as conditions stood. I 
didn’t know— no one knew 
to be a hopeless invalid for the rest of my 
life. Such letters from me would have d 
tressed Cynthia, at best. They might have 
done far worse. She was just the kind of 
luminously, light-heartedly seraphic g 
whose damned 





whe ier Il was 


ad 
ye qa 









1ies some horse 











weight of a man is always taking ad 
tage 
Jack Hun was no horse weight, at least 
To a magnificent physique he added a rea 
acting ability which, when simplified by the 
right training, might make him an impor 
tant figure on the stage. I knew few peopl 
the 





less apt to become pitiable, and from 





he matter 


angle at which I then regarded 
seemed to me that pity was Cynthia's gr 


} 


danger. It was hardly my ideal for her t 
she should marry a jeun premier, but 
women have done so and survived; eve 
have gained from such marriages the pr 
hI wante dCyr 
to have just a little for her own sake 
If I'd really thought the letters I wr 
fan I shouldn't 
have gone on writing them, but no mer 
written words could have fanned it to in 
It fed con- 


sumingly on every glance they exchange 


pro 
tective hardness of whic it 





ned their flame I suppose 


, and I realized as mucl 


crease 





I could add not} ing to what they felt, and 
it gave me a bitter relief to fling into t} 
lovely bonfire unheeded bits of ve that 


could not speak in its own right 


I used to scribble things I sh« 





couldn't sleep, and 
hoped Jack would happen by and give mea 
chance to use part of them, which he very 
often did, because he was beginning rather 
to fancy himself as a correspondent; and 
when Cynthia demanded some reply, | 
ways gave her one in which I suppressed, as 
best I could, my of Jack’s faint 
ridiculousness. 

If involving me had begun, on Cynthia's 
part, as a curative measure, perhaps it had 
I rather imagine that, 
when one is pretty ill, to be kept acutely 
conscious of life is an advantage, even if it 
involves a little emotional writhing. The 
thing to avoid is giving up, and one doesn’t 
give up if one is interested. I didn’t get 
well, but I went on living. It was some- 
thing of a miracle. 

When A Pretty Penny ended its trium- 
phant run and Cynthia began to rehearse 
the play by Donald Baird called Ground 
Swell, she demonstrated the abysmal 
femininity of her state of mind by coming 
to me perfectly exultant with a discovery. 

“Darling, this business is making me into 
a rotten Isn't that wonderful? 
Don’t you think it proves it’s something 
more than 

“‘Tt’s a little sad for the ur i 

I commented 
think I’m rotten in it, for- 


say to Cynthia, when I 


sense 


a certain success. 


actress 


just the average love affair?”’ 





author 





of Ground Swe 
“He doesn’t 
tunately,” 
“Is he gone on you already 
“Well, you know how authors 
You're the only one who’s ever escaped me. 
It’s that Pygmalion motif no author can re- 
An author sees one as his Galatea, and 
the pleasurable 
thinks it must be love.’ 
“* According to yourself, you’re 
vid life.” 


Cynthia said. 


are, 


sist. 


sensation 1S so 





ing Baird’s Galatea to very vi 


words spoken is enough. An) 





woman would have the same ¢ 
matter of fact, I'm going through it very 
much as one would.” 





“Well, I fail to see why you should be so 
elated about it.”’ 
‘*Because it’s because I'’min love. Being 


in love is divine. It’s like having your room 

full of roses all the time, and a big fire on 

the hearth.” 
“There won't be 

hearth if you lose your talent, 

I fumed at her 

best thing that could hi 


both concentrate 


woman,” 
“It’s the 
We'll 


going to be a wonderful actor 


on nis career 
“‘T can guess where you got that informa 
tion,”’ I remarked 
“But he is. He has i 
You see the notes girls write t 
him.”’ 


“see 


should 


them! I 

them,” I 
“That's 

eternally 


hadn’t been for your letters 


write the very best 


said. 





, 
~ me love you 


what m 
He’d never have noticed me if it 
They have 
such distinction 


Continued on Page 142 
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Comfort 


tor your feet 


YOU CAN 


N D better vet, here’s real foot 


comfort in shoes that look 


well,too. Ground Gripper shoes 
give you tne idea] combination of 


solid comtort and smart good tas 


Know again the 


1OV you have 
missed since boy hood. Hourafter 
hour onthe links...on the dance 


floor ° 


country. 


~on the StTCer « ss in t 1¢€ 
Mile after mile on 
less, springy feet... comfort 
zest... energy. 

Ground Grippers offer a com 
bination of corrective and preven 
tive features to be found in 
The FLEXIBLI 
ARCH conforms with the natu 


no 


other shoe. 
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The largest-selling 
straight eight | 





Today is theday ofthe Hupmobile has shown the futility 
‘ eight among all cars of expecting any other type to 
°2245 selling over °1500. deliver the superlative smoothness 
and ease of its own magnificent 
Eight. 


BROUGHAM 





F.O. B. DETROIT 








Heading the eights 
is the Hupmobile 
Eight, which two years ago started It has shown the needlessness of 
the swing to the eights—and a motor car investment above its 
now dramatically speeds it up own price, especially when that 
with still further refinements in investment demands the very ut- 
its latest models. most in brilliant performance. 





Fourteen Distinguished Body Types—priced from 
$1945 to $5795 f. 0. b. Detroit, plus revenue tax. 
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The new Hupmobile penny to purchase prices. Beautiful 
‘ Six is sweeping ahead bodies, exquisite colors, rich up- 
‘1485 in the forefront of holstery witha wealth of high-grade 
ro.8.petrot | public preference accessory equipment, are the out- 
among sixes selling ward signs of its excellence. 

for $1500 and even up to ‘1750. 


SEDAN 











Performance tells the same con- 
Extra quality throughout, because vincing story of extra quality, 
Hupmobile is putting ten per recognizable at once in eager 
cent finer materials and workman- responsiveness, silken power, 
ship into this Six, w/thout adding a superb roadability. 


Brougham, $1385; Coupe, $1385; Roadster, $1385; 
Touring, $1325, f. 0. 6. Detroit, plus revenue tax 
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Whatever the pattern or ma- 
terial, the thing that brings men 
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he bachelor’s solace and the 
vusewife’s delight. They stand 
under punishment long after 
might expect socks to be 
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uur things—perfect fit, the best 
irns that can be procured, the 
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und, honest manufacture. 
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ll vet a pleasant surprise 
when you find how reasonably 


they are priced. 
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Continued from Page 139 

‘As for the idea of your submerging 
your superior talent in his much lesser one,” 
I went on, ‘‘that’s just idiot’s babble.” 

‘Oh, you're so wrong,” she contradicted 
me. ‘‘He’s wonderful. And do you know, 
I’m not going to see him for days and days. 
We open in Wilmington next Wednesday 
and we'll be a fortnight on the road. Will 
you write me a letter or two to send back? 
Of course I'l] telegraph every day, but I’m 
capable of that.” 

‘‘Some more of the letters that are just a 
little different, madam?” I mocked her. 
““Come tomorrow and I'll have some sam- 
ples for you to choose from. Any particular 
shade you'd like?”’ 

‘Purple and red,”’ she directed. ‘‘Gor- 
geous letters! And don’t forget that I'll be 
away St. Valentine’s Day. Isn’t it dread- 
ful?” 

In spite of those explicit directions I 
wasted very little time on the compositions 
in question. They were largely made up of 
remarks Cynthia had made from time to 
time. 

That was safe, because Cynthia never 
hoarded her good things, as most of us do. 
Unconsciousness of any merit in them made 
her as prodigal of them as a child might 
be with golden coins happened upon in its 
play. 

This was one of the samples: 

My darling: You know what the road is, but 
you haven't any idea what the road is without 
you when one is used to seeing you every day. 
It’s all water bugs in the hotel and rats in the 
theater. Horrible rats with nasty hairless tails 
and feet. I suppose that if they had bushy tails 
they'd be squirrels, wouldn't they? And I sup- 
pose, too, that I should hardly expect them to 
wear carriage boots. Still, they do seem more 
than ordinarily sinister. ‘ 

What are you doing every minute and think- 
ing every minute? Are you getting your laughs 
quite as though I were in town? And are your 
fan letters as incandescent as always? Those 
are the things I'm wondering about. It’s so 
strange not to know. 

Let me confess something. It’s because of 
those fan letters that I'm not writing words that 
require an asbestos envelope. Perhaps the 
frigidity of this will attract your attention. I 
want your attention ever so much. 

Think of me, love me, miss me. Write. 


And this was another: 


Wy darling: Old Mr. Graves who plays my 
grandfather was talking about Edwin Booth 
today, and all at once I was acutely homesick. 
It was just the = we talk about you. I sup- 
pose we are mad, but may we find no alienist 
for our divine insanity. 

I'm too atrocious as Jocelyn. Mr. Baird has 
one of the characters call me an elfin child. I 
simply cannot be an elfin child, and the thought 
of trying to be gives me an awful feeling in the 
stomach. I think it’s what you call being 
queasy. 

I've read the article about you. My Booth! 
My Mansfield! It’s outrageous that they should 
speak of you as a young leading man who shows 
Don't they realize that you burn with 


pr ymise, . a 1 
the clear white flame of genius? At least you’ve 
managed to convince me that you do. 

People are outrageous anyway. At least 


everyone here is, and I can't think of anyone in 
New York who isn’t but you. If you find 
yourself doubting that statement drop every- 
thing and come here at once. 

Good night, my darling. Two kisses, because 
to send you as many as I'd like would seem 
simply ostentatious. 


And for Master Hun’s valentine I manu- 
factured this: 


Vy darling A valentine should be so nice! 
One should find an old one in an old shop—one 
s been stained with a flower pressed in the 
same book with it, or that smells, perhaps, just 
a little of tobacco that was smoked ever so long 
ago. There should be a picture so sentimental 
as to be funny: Lovers making vows under a 
weeping willow, or Dido preparing her pyre, 
and a perfect surf of paper lace, with embossed 

















doves rget-me-nots scattered over it. 
I haven't a moment to go hunting through 

shops -we're having extra rehearsals—so 
ist content myself with assuring you that 
feeling all those wee ping willow sentiments 
while we're apart ; that I'm quite as mopy as 
1 1840 _ lo deserted by some ridic ulous paper 
r neas; that I love you, and haven't any sense 


of } renee yn about our separation. 

y ’erhaps my real valentine to you is my sense 
of humor. I will slip him into this envelope, all 
e ld and white, and quite, quite dead. I loved 
him so much once! And now I’m glad he’s 
dead, because I can love you better without him. 

That doesn’t mean one couldn't love you un- 
less one’s sense of humor were dead. No, really, 
i wesn't. It only means mine happens to have 
died, and I'm lay a r his loss at your dear door. 
Put him with the fan letters you pack in pink 
and blue perfumed piles. He will never stir. 
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His lips will not curl to the tiniest smile. He 
died for love of you. You may well be proud. 
Good night, my darling. 


Jack dropped around the day after Cyn- 
thia left, but what he wanted was my ap- 
proval of a step he considered taking, 
though he seemed under the impression 
that he was asking for advice. He’d been 
offered the lead in a play called The Cur. 
It meant canceling a sure job which would 
be good for another season for a gamble 
between a possible success and an immedi- 
ate flop. 

Jack had brought me the manuscript. 
It was a very bad play, but it might go, 
and I knew as soon as I read it that there 
was no real possibility of Jack’s refusing 
the offer. 

The part was that of a young man mis- 
understood by the rest of the cast from the 
beginning almost to the very end, who made 
gigantic, constant, and—as it seemed to 
me-~-half-witted sacrifices for practically 
every one of them 

Naturally, Jack being Jack, The Cur was 
the entire topic of our conversation, and 
only at the very last, when it was too late 
for him to wait while I typed, did he say: 

“And will you write me a letter to 
Cyn? She’sin Wilmington, you know. I'll 
send a messenger around for it and sign it 
at the theater.’ Considering his character 
and his state of mind, that he remembered 
Cynthia at all was a major miracle of love. 

When he had gone I tried a letter satiriz- 
ing, for my own amusement, his attitude 
toward The Cur, but it was no go, and 
finally I resorted to writing the letter I 
thought he should have written Cynthia: 


My unimaginably beautiful: I've spent the 
day on Fifth Avenue because it is your street, 
for you have no relation to Broadway, my dear, 
except that you glitter above it as impersonally 
as your sister Cynthia in the sky. No, Fifth 
Avenue is yours, and so I have a right in it too. 
I think the lawyers call it a right ‘‘by the 
curtesy.”” 

It was so cold the air seemed to have a glitter 
of frost in it, and the sky was as blue as an Ox- 
ford blue shirt; and everyone was very rich, 
but no one was as rich as I. 

The snow had begun to melt, and then 
frozen on the crosses that point the spires of 
St. Patrick’s, so that each was a great diamond, 
so brilliant in the sunlight one could look only 
for an instant. All the shopkeepers had ar- 
ranged rare things in their glittering windows, 
in the empty hope that you would pass and be 
pleased. 

Above Sixtieth Street the houses of the very 
rich stretched in a long row, dreaming that you 
might call. They were like the faces of dow- 
agers who'd had a mud pack apiece and were 
resting in the expectation of an important visit. 
I didn’t tell them you were away. It’s much 
better to hope you may be coming than to 
know the truth as I do. 

When I turned back, a mauve twilight was 
beginning to fall over the lovely street. The 
Collegiate Church was a dark plum color in it. 
It looked as though the church were dissolving 
like a bouillon cube and staining the whole at- 
mosphere. Then sudden flowers of yellow lights 
bloomed on the dusk. 

You can see that this began by trying to be 
that detestable thing, a whimsical letter; but 
it’s really Only a very lonesome letter. It’s a 
letter determined not to use the three tedious 
words it wants to say over and over again. 

I went to the theater and played my silly 
yart in a silly play to an audience with no one 
in it that mattered. There's some possibility 
that I'll leave Yesterday for a part in something 
called The Cur. What does it matter? You're 
away. 

I can’t end this letter. It’s late. I love you. 
There are the three words out at last. I will go 
on saying them until I’m asleep. I will prob- 
ably be saying them again when this reaches 
you. [love you. Damn it, how stupid it looks 
on the page. I love you. 


I’m quite sure that Jack Hun never read 
that letter, because he would certainly 
never have lent his signature to that, except 
the lines about a silly part in a silly play. 
Also it was a pretty maudlin letter, and he 
would have been justified in protesting the 
tone of it, but he didn’t. He merely signed 
and posted it. 

The next day he resigned from Yester- 
day, and shortly thereafter rehearsals for 
The Cur began. On the one or two occa- 
sions he appeared to keep me posted as to 
his career, he asked for a letter for Cynthia 
and got one; but he hadn’t been there for 
three days when, looking out at the big 
flakes of a snowstorm, I realized that it was 
the thirteenth of February. 
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I called up Jack at The Players. ‘‘ How 
about a valentine for Cynthia?”’ I asked. 
I'd forgotten,”’ he said. ‘‘I telephoned 
her night before last after the show and I’ll 
telephone her tonight. That'll be St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. It'll have to do. They’ve 
written in a new scene. I’ve got about 
twenty sides to learn.” 

“What if you have?”’ I inquired. “‘ You 
stop in here on your way to the theater, you 
young hog. And bring some Players’ Club 
stationery. Cynthia’s got to have a proper 
valentine.” 

I was outraged at him for having any 
thought for anything but Cynthia, who 
was to be in Philadelphia next day, playing 
a part she hated in a play which simply em- 
barrassed her. 

So that she might find in her mail box 
at the theater something beside the 
crabbed screed of begrudged affection I 
had allowed myself to send her, I wrote 
probably the most revoltingly mawkish 
two pages I have ever indited. And what 
a heave it was to set them down. 


My incredibly beautiful It’s the thirteenth 
of February, and I was considering buying a 
valentine for you when it occurred to me that 
of course there will be none on sale here. You're 
in Philadelphia, so tomorrow is St. Valentine's 
Day in Philadelphia only, and it’s much more 
graceful for the rest of the world simply to for 
get its date. 

But even if you were here, my beautiful, I 
should be so happy I wouldn't want a valentine 
just from me to you, or from you to myself. I 
should want a valentine for all the lovers in 
New York and all the lovers there will ever be 
in New York. 

Ironically, the very thing is in preparation at 
this instant. It’s snowing and I sit looking out 
at Gramercy Park. The trees are already tre . s 
cut from paper and the fence is a tinsel grille 
while the statues and little fountains are so 
heaped with snow one cannot look at them and 
not think of Verlaine’s verses: 


Dans le vieux parc solitaire et glacé, 
Deux spectres ont évoqués le passé. 


Tomorrow Gramercy will be an enchanted 
space of ground defying the tall materialism of 
the city about it. The sunlight will tint it with 
faint colors all day until toward sunset and 
then, suddenly, it will be rose—an unbelievabl 
clear rose, traced with violet shadows. 

If you were here we would enter it then. You 
would wear your mignonette cloak, and jas- 
mine I had sent you, and you would carry a 
great blond muff and shelter your cheek from 
the wind with it. And I would walk beside you 
until darkness fell, and we would be so happy 
that we would never altogether leave Gramercy 
Park, though we seemed to go intact to our 
theaters and our homes, and through our whole 
less actual lives. Something of us would stay 
there, and on St. Valentine’s Days of new snow 
two specters would come always to evoke the 
past in Gramercy —your lovely ghost and my 
adoring one. 

If I speak of that old fallacy ‘‘always,”’ it is 
because I find myself wishing the little-boy 
wish to do something to make the world realize 
forever how incomparably lovely you are. You 
must forgive me, Everyone who sees you must 
wish it in some degree. But if I only could! If I 
only could! As though what I did mattered. 

We people of the stage must believe in an 
imperishability of beauty the rest of the world 
finds hard to credit. Of that fragile imperish 
ability you are the loveliest evidence I have 
ever known. Though I believe in you utterly, I 
find myself wondering at the beauty of every 
memory. I want to be the shadowy lover in 
the intangible valentine of your legend. I want 
some of your glory to toue h me, not because it 
is glory, not because it is reassurance; only be 
cause being away from you is so hard to bear 

Whatever I do, know that I want to build 
something worthy of your loveliness, and if I 
fail it will not be for lack of will, but that some 
strength is wanting within me —some strength 
your lover should have, and that I, helpless 
would rather have been born dead than born 
without. I will do my best. I promise, not you 
but myself. 


This is too solemn for a valentine. I love you. 


As I recopy that letter I have the de- 
cency to blush. It gives the effect, which | 
have often seen in the very worst plays, of 
being so anxious to be eloquent as to be- 
come totally incoherent. It is the sort of 
thing about which one permits oneself to 
joke but which may not be mentioned by 
one’s friends. It is a disgrace 

Fortunately most girls have not such 
fastidious literary taste that they resent 
letters of the sort; fortunately, because, as 
I've said, at the right moment it’s a great 
relief to write them 

It was shortly after St. Valentine’s Day 
that things began happening to my young 

(Continued on Page 145) 
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n lost. Atlantis 


TEN thousand years before the coming of the 
calendar, fabled Atlantis was a flowering king- 
dom, her men as cultured, her women as cap- 
tivating as the guests who graced your recent 
dinner table. 


Five hundred generations have spent their span of years 
upon the earth since the glory of Atlantis .. . But human 
emotions remain unchanged. 


From the earliest dawn of days man has sought to adorn 
his woman with jeweled possessions .... . and woman has 
thrilled to the touch of these treasured tokens. 


Atlantis of dim antiquity, or Atlanta, Georgia; Athens, 
Greece, or Athens, Ohio, men and women despite calendar 
or compass are pretty much the same. 
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people with a vengeance. First, due tot 
inexpected release of a theater, Cynt} 
p! was hurried into town, opened on a 

iursday night, proved disappointing to an 
tudience of Cynthia’s most devoted ad 
mirers and, because Cynthia’s pleas to he 
management buttressed their owr 1dg 
ment, closed on Saturday night. The run 
was long enough for any play in which the 
heroine is spoken of as an elfin child. It was 
( ynthia's first encounter with f ire i 
ne took it with a pale, tremulous-lipped 
gallantry which almost Killed me 

It was I they hated,’’ she told me wher 

I tried to comfort her. ‘‘I was no good.” 

‘You said yourself, Cynthia, that th 
ove business with Jack Hun had been bad 
lor acting 





iv play, wasn’t it?”’ she led 
Terrific I suppose Jack’s been a great 
ymmfort to you sd 
“Oh, yes,’ Cynth a agreed . Only, ol 


ourse, he’s been so busy with The Cur that 


I’ve hardly seen him 


‘Il suppose,” I ventured, ‘“‘that if The 





(ur is a great success It Will make up to you 
n lar part 

It’s got to be,’’ Cynthia answered, and 
the fact that she had nosuspicion that I was 


being sarcastic shows to wha 





profoundness 


of gloom she had sunk. *‘ We can’t both be 








f..3) 
ial 
sa rat! melodramatic de 
tion of ag who's been on the stage seve 
Veal ind nas met ner st disc 
agement 
) + 
| could feel that audience ( nt! ‘ 
ed “ The publ 3; just tired of me 
i he public is just da of m 


‘What are you going to do next 


‘I don’t know. I feel as though I never 











wanted to go on the stage agai l} 
been rehearsing a revival of Major Barbara 
with Ann Forbes as 4 yr Barbara, and 
ey don’t like her in it. There’s some t 
‘ ticking me in it in her } ( 
That I d, ‘““woul e something 
Oh, it won't happer Cynthia w 
iperstitiously pessimistic Mr. Kanicl 
l oned ittomet heer meup. He 
W forme. People are beginning to 
« rr me 
nich has never been noted f " 
er eX lisite tact, so ] 31 ted ft + 
tatement, and next day Cynthia was re- 
hearsing M: Barba 
With Hun wor it The Cur 
which was to open cold and soon, for about 
eight hours every day, they weren't seeir 
a great deal of each other. TI the 
weren t Was ist a Sample of the magr - 
ent streak Of luck In WI hJa was rul 
ning, tor, on the one occasion when ne me 
to my room to extract some advice about a 
scene for The Cur which they were thinking 
of changing, he was so patronizing his 
attitude toward Cynthia that I was sure 


had she been with him much she couldn't 








have failed to notice and resent it He 
ght have bee talking about Clara Mor 
s, so gentie and remote Was Nis acceptan 
1 the G ound Swe as U 
It was particula innoying to me ‘ 
cause I could foresee, from the things he 


told me about The Cur rehearsals, a giga 





tic shoddy succes It was easy to imagi 
how he'd swar t over ( thia when that 
ame to him 
he re eptior Lt ( A r we t , Ww i 
yne of those thir W h renew one fait 
n human nature very reviewer saw in it 
the possibilities I had sighted, and ir 
velgned against them, and against the 
whole production, and against eve pe 
formance in it, with unprece ed ) 
nee But the public saw ir Cu 
bore The third night played t 
‘h does not inevital follow bad 


Just four pe rformances,”’ 





t 





in the proud consciousness tha 


Cur had shivered through eight. ** Wait till 


es Major Barbara though Gee, | 





he tri 
wish she’d refuse to yo on with it! She’s ne 


yhbrow actres 














minded hin Look at her lett 
Humph! Ja id 1 Wait a 
4 Cee, it brea r he ttot ’ 
he feel! 
4 spare ira t 
\ r ira Wa I r | { iT 
I e had a part in wv nh she 
ea set her teet} She ed it wit 
yy of an invalid eat a solid me fter a 
ng uid diet I wasn’t there 
} of mv frier s; among t t 
r ip t tw the t t rt ‘ 
ports; and The Cur closed when its wee 
was up 
l never saw the east trace ! et 
nduct, but it doesn’t seem 
she could nave I it let 
She tried and succeeded ir 
k from rea ng ft V al n 
ad been 
She renounced hours of almost essent 


sleep to be with him and distract his mind 
from the calamity 

“It comes to everyone,’ was her slogar 
“One has to expect it. Look at what hap 
pened to me.” 








that he’d given a magnificent perf 
In an unappreciated maste ece and that 
there was some cabal of the critics t 


him. Cynthia was too sincere in her loy- 
alty to the theater for that 


Jack came to me quite grumpy) 





‘She acts as though The Cur had been a 
bad a flop as Ground Swell,”’ he pouted 
“From the a 


seems to me tnat 





umph by compa! L 

Public I after he’d got off his coy 
came to my place to tell me that our child 
had been mag: ent. He was there when 


a arrived with Jack in tow. Jack was 

















rtunate as ton »one or twosma 
suggestions as to changes in Cynthia's in- 
terpretation of her lins 

“Young man,” Mr. Smith informed hin 
1¢ ng at him over his spectacles ul 
Cynthia has to do is pr it she car 
duplicate tonight’s pe 1 ( 
the advice of foo 

Well, are you glad you lived throug] 
Ground Swell?” I asked Cynthia 

**Am I?” she said Why, this has beer 
sweeter to me than anything that ever hap 
pened on earth.’’ Then she spoiled it by 
adding, “‘Except Jack 

Two days later, however, Cynthia turned 
up again, alone this time, and loo pale 
and unhappy She had, she announced, 
q rreled with Jack Hun 

I tried not to,” she a erate be 
cause I do e hi » mucl it he st 
picked a qua l ow it won't t 
hurt | ever 1 le but it Makes me 

‘What did he pik i quarrel about 

juired, because doing so with Cynthia 
would be rather a feat 

Oh, never mind, she said 

Did he give more hint t 
how you should Shaw 

Oh, I wouldn’t have quarreled a 
tnat 

Phen what did you rrel about 

Nothing, re 

I lt A t a tte 
I don’t it you quarreled it 

Id nt int eu t , \ te tte 
answered ] that it emea ciew 

I ought neve e mentioned 
thing to you ata 

Just what was it about your 

‘He'd been rereading then He ! 
that I made fun of hir ng. He 
tney sounded ist Ke the re ews 
The Cur.’ 

I really was astounded t! yu 
show the wit Did 1 tell him that 
wrote them?” | asked 

Of course I didn't. I'd per f shame 
if he knew. And you mustn’t tell. Promis« 
you won't itWw mer nt ulewd 


uny way 
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HAT’S new in shoe styles? Your 
Bostonian Dealer's window has the 
answer. Spring Styles that are off the 
beaten track —that have an individuality — 
astvle distinction that avoids the common- 


place. Go by today. Look over Bostonians. 


See why over a million men prefer thema. 
Mostly S7 to S10. 





BOSTONIANG: 


















¢ aie | 
tn ‘ He et 
é bea ht agai 
I'n I made i boteh of 
t ers make fun of hin 
P t! ( I t I’m so 
H ‘ noticed be ( 
i I lidn’t re me 
ew t f vught I'd rayed 
or eflection on the part 
v W th me Finally I 
! I told him I wanted 
n the next di then | 
ed | ind asked | f sl 
t ne time ot me 
( t ( aarilr sne aid 
€ A 1 needn't feel so 
J ind me. I've been read 
j etters and it seems to me 
t be said on my de ‘ 
I ked “Why?’’—-and 
true tonishment in my tone. 
{ dnt explain over the 
i st, very grumpy, but he 
! a eered when I outlined 
f vt h I'd been given 
ern y start and in which | 
é vuuld be a part for him 
Cyntl , announced he looked 
nd ed to run, but I indicated 
til ne ik he'd get no part ina 
mine ind it was a threat which 
( eld m to face the devil just 
here ("y th 1 at t} 
Is vered I want » tall 
! t g to teil him Cyntnia 
if everything except other slim 
d palmetto. The only improve 
) ted of one narrow, short, 
made strip of shell road, and vari 
to show where the other streets 
é d to mark the lots 
ked Henderson, who was a country- 
man, with a simple, evangelical 
It didn’t seem so far from 
explained the advantages of 
ti But above all, the lots were 
pes 1 she could pay half 
x that half dow: 
t ip her J e-factory wind 
And she put the lot 
nds to sell wheneve he 
‘ ! ¢ for her In the 
f Ay ( back to Micl ! 
tment, but keey 
e tne esid t ol 
“A lon 
of speculat 
Simple Arithmetic 
M wired that 
i ne 
‘ ‘ t tne wi 
P ‘ Like 
}’ he oe 
( 
r¢ 
P n 
be wanted ther 
¢ the g 
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I ignored her “T understand you've 

rreling,’’ I stated 

why wouldn’t we quarrel?”’ Jack 
‘You ought to see the letters 

Every one of them 


I’m no 


peen ¢ a 
‘Well, 
demanded 
he’s been sending me 
has a sting hidden in it somewhere. 
fool, you know 
‘Why didn’t 
asked 
‘I just noticed it 
them,”” Jack said. 
‘Now look here, Jack Hun,’’ Cynthia in- 
terrupted; ‘don’t think you're alone in 
your displeasure. I’ve just been reading 
r your letters myself and burning them. 
I never read such a lot of insincere, fancy, 
life. They made me ab- 


ilie@ 


you speak of it before?” I 


I've been rereading 


actory tosh in my 
solutely ill.” 
Children!”’ I scolded. 
‘Is that so?”’ Jack returned. “I 
pose they’re not well written even?” 
I had never had it proved to me that my 
dear Cynthia could get angry. ‘“‘They’re 
not,” she returned. ‘“‘They’re a lot of af- 
fected drivel you must have gotten out of 
some Ready Letter Writer.” 
“Children!’’ I tried to calm. 
“There is no need to quarrel about those 


‘Children! 
Sup- 


evoke 


letters 
But you don’t know,”’ Cynthia almost 
sobbe d. 


‘No one on earth knows so well,” I said. 
‘I wrote every one of them.” 

‘You what?” 

‘Iw 


you 


one of them for both of 


rote every 


Cynthia gasped. ‘I 
ridiculous. 


‘For Jack too?” 
heard of anything so 
How absolutely like him!” 
“Like me? How about 
u?”’ Jack snapped. 
‘But it is like me. I admit that. It’s 
like both of us. Oh, it’s too completely 


never 


its being like 


stagyv! 


‘Some of my unfortunate personality 
ably slipped into ali of them,” I went 


prob 
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on. “‘I'msorry, but they’re certainly noth- 
ing for you to quarrel about, and you will 
please stop quarreling at once and go for a 
long walk in the park.” 

‘“‘Well, she sent the letters,” Jack said; 
‘‘and they sound just like her anyway.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ I bowed. ‘I pride myself 
on my mimetic faculty. It’s essential to a 
dramatist.” 

They didn’t hear me. ‘Well, yours 
didn’t sound like you,”’ Cynthia was saying. 

““No, you've said once how badly they 
were written,”’ Jack returned. ‘‘Of course 
that’s a little hard on Denby. He’s sup- 
posed to know something about writing.” 

“‘T won’t be spoken to like that,’” Cynthia 
said. ‘‘Denby understood what I meant.” 

“Yes,” Jack said, picking up his coat 
and starting to get into it, ‘‘I should think 
he would. It was pretty clear.” 

“*He understands that I meant the letters 
were too lovely for you ever to have writ- 
ten sincerely.” 

“Trust you to squeak out of what you 
said somehow, when there’s a playwright 
around,” was Jack’s final shot. ‘“‘Good-by, 
Denby.” He was gone, and I, who wanted 
to smash him, couldn’t stir. 

“The wasp-tongued little rat!’’ I said, 
and then I noticed that Cynthia was crying. 

““Don’t—don’t,”’ I begged her, but she 
went right on. 

“We'll get him 
want,”’ I promised frantically. 
really in love with him?” 

“Of course I’m not,” she vociferated. 
“Not one particle. If we were in love still 
do you think we’d have quarreled about a 
few letters? The thing’s just dead 
lutely dead.”’ 

““And are you just crying because love 
dies? Oh, Cynthia! I wouldn't begin that 
at your age.” 

“No,” she said, “‘it’s not that.” 

“Then what are you crying for?” 


quired, at a loss. 


somehow if 
“Are 


back you 


you 


abso- 


I in- 


MARTHEFS BONDS 


Continued from Page 35 


amount of her profit. She wired that she 
would take them. But as she studied Mr. 
letter more carefully, 
pencil in hand and a perplexed line down 
her forehead, it became evident that buying 
the lots would involve her in an unpleasant 
predicament, for she would be obliged to 


Henderson’s over 


raise some more cash. 
She had bought the Laurel Park lots on a 
tract, paying half down. Mr. Hender- 
son's letter said she should complete the 
her contract and take a deed; 
she deed the lots to the pur- 
and tak mortgage from him to 
deferred payments. And 
rd down on the Palm- 
times twelve was 8400, 
thet wes i 


payme! t on 
| } 
coul 
ea 
she 


one-th 












nd one-third of 2800; but 
te of patient toil with the lead pen 
ouldn't be su just how much new 
money she would | to raise until Mr 
Llende s second letter made it clear, as 
I hi Ws 
T) 
Toc F r ; SIRW) 
t | t 60 
$3025 
1) 
e due 2 
In terms of mere cash, then, all she 
| her pickle-fact windfall was $ 
the remainder of the down payment on 
t Palmcrest lots would have to come out 
‘ er bonds. Her profit was in paper 
good paper, of course, secured by a mort 
on the lots. But she knew very well 
what the domineering old banker would say 


ut it »>by astratagem— honest woman 

t { e is Marth stole her own bonds 
it of t fe-deposit box at the rear of the 

t t She pretended thet she was 





getting her solid silver forks out of the box 
and whipped the bonds into her hand bag 
when nobody was looking. 

She thought at first that she would take 
only three, which would be enough to make 
the payment on her Palmcrest lots; but a 
wayward impulse moved her to take ten in- 
stead. She sold only three, however 
going toa city thirty miles from home to do 
it—-and left the rest on deposit with the 
city bank. 


Profit on Paper 
The first of December, Henderson wired 
that had sold her Palmcrest lots for 
$1000 apiece. She had broken into her 
hoard to the extent of only $2500, and 
here she had sold property for $12,000. 
That was 1924 and everybody was talki 
about the wonderful real-estate boom in 
Florida. Northern newspapers and maga- 
z.nes featured it. People in her neighbor 
hood who had been to Florida acquired a 
sort of distinction—something like having 
seen Mr. Rockefeller across the street. She 
went South two weeks earlier than usual, 
but found the town already overflowing 
with visitors, mostly talking rea 
There were real-estate offices everywhere. 
The swollen to metro- 
politan real-estate ad- 
vertisements Bustle 
everywhere, the air tingling with heady 
anticipations 
Buying Laurel Park lots the ye: 
Martha had hoped to make $3000 or $4000 
I had hardly 


he 





| estate 


newspapers were 
proportions with 


Building everywhere. 


ir before, 





ler ambition soared above 
that. But without knowing just how it had 
come about, she was taking far bolder 
views now. She wanted to make $50,000 
She could think of $100,000 without losing 
breath. One got & per cent on prime first 
mortgages $50,000 of 
capital meant 
sil 


Even 
year 


down here 
$4000 a income, and 


everything 


that would w lrously change 
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ause I burned your 
If I'd known, I'd have kept 
and worn them 
night and day, if they made me look li 
pouter pigeon.” 

“I keep carbon copies of thing 
I said, ‘‘and it was particularly essential 
with these, so I wouldn’t get mixed up 
Besides, one never knows when a thing will 


I'll give you 


“T'm he 
lovely letters. 


every one of them forever, 


crying 


ke a 


I type sa 


turn out to be good material 
a complete and unique set.” 
she begged. 


tney 


ie ft please do,” 
“But you did say 
reminded her. 
‘Coming from 
were. But :f you wrote 
them se 
““Who said I meant them?” I inquired. 
““Oh, Denby, don’t tell me you didn’t. I 
couldn’t bear it. I 
through too much.” 
“Don’t play on my sympathies,”’ I com- 
manded her. ‘It doesn’t matter whether I 
meant them or not. They weren't signed 
by me, and you can’t use them for any 
chorus-girl proceedings against me.”’ 
Suddenly Cynthia smiled, looking very 
droll, because her mascara had made two 


cheeks 


were fancy,” I 


him, of course they 


them, and meant 


couldn't I've been 


brown streaks down her Then she 
blew her nose in a businesslike way and 
stood up. 
““When are you going to ge 
demanded of me quite crossly. 
“IT don’t know,”’ I said. ‘‘They 
I'm getting better. I don’t know whether 
they're lying or not. Why?” 
3ecause I have an idea that you have 
scruples almost badly you 
rheumatic endocarditis, and I’m going to 
you meant t! 


tell me 


have 


as as 





wait to find out whether 
1 


letters until you get ov 


OSE 


er one or the other « 


those complaints. I think you're horrid t 
make me wait, but I will. I'll wait twenty 
years if it’s necessary. Only, will you be so 


good as to hurry up?” 
**T’ll hurry up,” I promised. 


On $1500 a year she coul But 





the boy was seven years old now. Ina few 
years he ought to go to college, which would 
be very hard to manage on $1500 a year 
But on $1500 plus $4000—why, she could 
have a little house of her ow: Say the 
Shelton cottage made over. They could 


She 


assured. 


Cousin 


College would 
help poor Aunt 
And if she made 


travel 
and 
$75,000 


coulc 
Sarah. or 
$100,000 

felt an unwonted 


fidence in herself 


She 






littlest stake, she had sold property for 
$12,000. She had made a profit of $2400 or 
the Laurel Park lots and $3600 on the 


g to de 





Palmcrest lots 


without botherin 
duct the commiss of 5 


per cent on each 


sale and the incidentals. That was $6000 
But after all, $6000 wasn’t much, and a 


the 


it wouldn’t last forever. 


boom had gone by. Of 
A whole 
gone by already; and a mere 
mortgages meant but 
$480 a year income, which practically left 
her in the same old rut. She ought to have 
bought six blocks in Lat | Park instead of 
only Palmer 
Ther 


She was impatient 


whole year of 
course, 
vear of it 


$6000 in S per cent 





six lots; twelve block 


would have been out 





sne 


Her protit was still in paper 





jaser of her Palmcrest lots paid only one 
The dow 
getting smaller, Mr 
th he added, wasn’t 
because with 


cl 
quarter down. payments wert 
Henderson said; but 


g for her 
of cas} 


1 thir 


a bad 


amount 





a give! isn sne 


} 


could control so much more real estate 
She valued Mr. Henderso advice, yet 
felt rather experienced herself So she 
bought more lots—-enough to make a real 


killing this time 





Ir 925, Mr. Henderson wired—a 
long night letter—that he had an offer of 
$45,000 for her Poinciana Boulevard prop 
erty He believed he ) 1 get $50,000 for 


Continued on Page 151 
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‘POSITIVE AGITATION» 


—the tremendous difference it makes ! 


AKE the now famous 

“Agitator” completely out 
of the machine, and the new 
Hoover still would be a mighty 
good vacuum cleaner. 
But that is all it would be. And 
that is far from being what the 
new Hoover is—an electric 
cleaner whose plus efficiency 
starts where that of the vacuum 
cleaner leaves off. 
The new Hoover cleans deeper 
and faster and easier because it 
has what no other cleaner ever has 
had—the revolutionary cleaning 
principle, “ Positive Agitation.” 
So important and indispensable 
is this principle to the thorough 
and effortless cleaning of rugs, 
the new Hoover surpasses even 
the standard-design Hoover in 
these particulars: 

s 8 & H O O 


The oldest and larges 







marke 





For the first time it makes possible 

of floor coverings. 

By actual tests, in the ordinary cleaning time, it beats 
out and sweeps up from carpetings an average of 


It is an even greater the oftener a carpet is 
cleaned with a Hoover the longer that carpet will wear. 


It is virtually service-proof,every part, including the new 
motor, requiring 

It increases the efficiency of its remarkable dusting tools 
because of its 


Its exclusive new bag is made of the most efficient 
yet devised. 


Its form and finish are of startling beauty; andevery new 
feature insures 


--- as it Sweeps 


a 


Hy pay 
Z | t pe a 


difference between 
The HOOVER 
and a vacuum 
cleaner 


j/ 


You buy a cleaner to save time 
and energy—why not be sure 
you get the cleaner that saves 


) 


them most 


Your Authorized Hoover Dealer 
will deliver you the new Hoover: 
complete with dusting tools for 
only $6.25 down, with the bal 


+ 


s 
ance 1n easy monthly payments 
y | 





as it Cleans 














UBBER responds to scientific 
growing methods, just as wheat, 
cotton and farm crops do. 

From first to last, rubber is grown 
for quality on these Plantations. 
Seed is selected for quality. The trees 
are bud-grafted — for quality. They 
are fertilized for quality—cultivated 


UNITED 


UNITED STVTaAavss 


Built by the FLAT BAND METHOD 
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Why is this Rubber from the 
United States Rubber Plantations 
especially strong and flexible? 


constantly and clean. Consequently, 
they yield exceptionally fine latex, 
which gives stronger and more 
flexible rubber, and better tires. 
The United States Rubber 
Plantations enjoy an international 
reputation as the headquarters of 
scientific rubber cultivation. 


STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 


TIRES 


ARE Gooo 
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Answering some of your Questions about 
for Your Money’”’ in tires 


Q. What do you mean by “More 


A. 


t , aay’? ? 
or your money . 


Beside Sprayed Rubber, which 
is stronger and more flexible, 
we mean stronger cords; more 
intimate union between cords 
and rubber; more scientific 
methods of building the tire. 


5 ——— 
Do you mean that United 
States Tires are built of a finer 
grade of Cotton Cord? 


Yes, just that. The United 
States Rubber Company pro- 


Q. 


duces cord for United States 
Tires in its own Cord Mill at 
Winnsboro, S. C. 


What do you mean by “More 
intimate union between 


cords and rubber’’? 


We mean the Web Cord proc- 
ess invented by this Company 
for United States Tires. Here 
is an intimate union between 
natural Cotton Cord and 
natural Rubber Latex. 


What do you mean by “More 


*“*Getting More 


scientific methods of building 
the tire’? 

We mean the Flat Band Meth 
od,also invented by this Com 
pany. The Flat Band Method 
lays the plies uniformly at 
precisely the right angle and 
tension. It makes a better tire. 


What is the value of Sprayed 
Rubber? 

Sprayed Rubber is pure —it 
contains none of the chemicals 
or smoke common to old-style 
rubber. It is stronger, and 
makes a longer-wearing tiré 


ubber Company 


Mark 


7 


os 


& 
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Tooth and Toe Nail ! 


“CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 





are sure-footed on soft fields or sandy roads... — 
, : 2-TON ... . $1850 
Their extra traction means extra days of pro- Pana, li 


° ° ° e THIRTY... $3000 
ductive work in rainy Spring or early Fall... area paar 
SIXTY... . $5000 


It means an extraordinary ability to go most 
anywhere with a full load... 


There is a ‘Caterpillar’ Dealer near you 


It means extra profits for road builder, farmer, ! 
logger or contractor. CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 


Executive Offices: San Leandro, California, U. 8. A. 
Sales Offices and Factories: 
Peoria, Ilinois San Leandro, California 


Better » Quicker » Cheaper! Duptiaion Heaton Sinn ©. © 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 


Successor to 
‘ ' : i’ Cc. L. Best The Holt Manufac- 9 
{ T HI PI¢ T [ RI now's the 2 4 if yn” grading im the ] BES Tractor Co. turing Company HOL 


f the Royal Hotel at... Waikiki, Hawaii 
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t within six weel If itw 
hold it for that. St he put the off 
ner Please wir she wired to 


sf) O00) 


When she returne¢ 





December, Mr. Henderso ‘ ed that 
there Wa i sort oO! fj ist huye ere 
holding off a bit at the moment e « 
ected the market would rema ! 
uiet until the big crowd of Nort ‘ 
me ifter New Ye tne t 
| ul} livelier than ever 
Meanwhile there were econd | me 
ym the property ne had bought the 
bef She sold her othe nds, met t 
econd payments and waited, ver; 
fully, for the market to pick up. It 
pick up, however On the trar 
} ed dow! Decembe 1926, it w 
ery flat inde A great mat e |} 




















buy —ata bargain. She could t t 
the third payments o propert IL he 
reditors were very kind, read greeing 
not to foreclose for the present Only. « 
ours¢ she must p the terest S 
managed to do that. It left her with $240 

the bank, a little change her purse 
She has heard of some desperate hold« 
who are offering lots on Poinciar ile 

rd at only half last year’s } ‘ ‘ 
third. But many of the lots are so hea 
mort ed there seems oth gy t ] eY 
ept ist wait 

If only she had her good 5 per cent 

k again! But she is ser eeno 
mnorable ¢ ough not to | le 
I know him and car I } 

nest a Man as you Ww find 

irne He came to Florida from 

Southern Ind me te t é 
ears ago. clerked it i 

t, then set up a little ¢ 
estate shop of his owt | ’ + r 
elieved ardent in I 1 He the 

optimistic Ame n who natur 
lieve ardent] whatever lo t 
finds himself in. To him the boon 

ist a confirmation of Nis settied ! 
tions. I am sure he never uttered a word 
about Florida real estate that he didn’t 
firmly believe. He thought he was doing 
Martha a good turn, and is terribly sorry 
for her plight now, and ready to help her to 
the extent of his ability that doe t 
go very far. His own balance sheet consist 
n the right-hand side, of a staggering { 
of positive liabilities and, on the left 


de, of equities encumbered land 
Martha may salvage 
after a while 


n the bank, she 


something ou 


With only $240 
take a job; bu 


ner equities 
uid 
would 


other people who were selling real estate 





g 
ast vear, or cheerfully speculating Ir 
voking for jobs too; while the c« pse 

e boom, hutting uf eal-t 
offices, reduced the number of jobs If 


only she had her bonds back, or if she had 


topped after Palmcrest, or if she had sold 








in the summer of 1925, when id the 
at a protit r if 
idd nothing t the n ‘ 
little bar Dalance 


Bait for Rogues 


real-estate boom Is 


Now that the Florida 


definitely over, many judicious words 


wise after the event—have been writter 
bout it. But ‘“ Martha” is the only we 
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The Hat for March 


is the Paladin 


On Friday. the Eleventh 
0 March 


‘ 
l, . ' ‘ 
SNOW! i 
i hattere ewer sthe? 
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STRATHMORE 
SAYS STOP 
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“Stop!” Does your direct-advertising say that? 


Now comes a new way to get Attention 


This is your solution...” Stop!”, that’s the first 
thing that each of your mailings must say, “Stop!” 
Before it tells your story, before it sells your product 
its first job 1s to secure Attention. Else, both your 
story and your product may forever be unknown. 
“Well then”, you say, “ what can I do for my mail 
ings to insure their getting seen and read? Must | 


» 


increase their size? Use gaudy colors? Employ ex 


pensive treatment ?*” No—those ways, once effective, 
are now old! But here comes a new way, Practical! 


; | ae . + st } p> 
Easy! So easy, in tact, that it has been 
reduced to the tormula: Simplicity and 
Strathm re Expressive Papers! 


What is 


Vincing as Simplicity ‘ 


sO direct, sO sincere, sO con 





What is so arresting, so expressive, so compelling 
as Strathmore Papers? 

These, then, are all you need to secure Attention 
to make them say “STOP!” Ask 


your printer to show you “dummies” 


for your mailings 
made up of 


D 


Strathmore Papers. In the tour Groups of Strathmore 


Papers you will find inexpensive papers for everyday use 
| pa} 
as well as better papers tor the finest printing. 
Further, “ The 7 Secrets of Attention-Getting™, a 
new book, actually demonstrates the “how” of 
this new way to do direct-advertising 
Write for it on your business letter 
head, for the edition is limited 
Strathmore Paper Company, Dept. 107, 
Mittineague, Mass. 
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Simplicity Papers 


and I rathmore Expressive 


Bonds, Writings <a Books Covers 









(Continued from Page 151 
and a lot of people, having money, will al- 
ways find something to bet on. How many 
adults, in this moral land, got through the 
past year without making some sort of bet? 

If we look abroad, England pulls a long, 
doubtful face over the problem of finding 
enough money to keep her great cathedrals 
in safe repair, but cheerfully digs up a 
couple of hundred thousand pounds every 
year to bet on the Derby. The thrifty 
French tack a lottery feature to their bonds 
In the sunny but poverty-stricken Latin 
countries you will see on every other corner 
a poor old woman selling lottery tickets to 
other poor old women. 
where. 


Gambling every- 


It was not lack of patrons, but the po- 
lice, that shut up Mike McDonald’s. It 
was not a lack of patrons, but prosecution, 
that shut up the bucket shops which used 
to flourish everywhere. Without doubt, a 
lottery, properly managed and advertised, 
could sell a couple of billion dollars’ worth 
of tickets yearly in this country—if the 
Government would let it. The 
ment will not, so a host of people find some 
other method of betting. This gambling is 
not a good example to Martha. We must 
be chary of disposing of her case by simply 
calling her a blockhead. And plain gam- 
bling is much less than half the story 
There remains the fancy gambling called 
speculation. 

If we define gambling as a transaction in 
which the stake simply passes from loser to 
winner, and both, taken together, are 
neither richer nor poorer than before, then 
we should define speculation as a transac- 
tion in which the winner may win without 
anybody's losing, because an actual in- 
crease of wealth has occurred. You buy the 
lot for $5000 and sell it for $7500, but by 
increase of population or other causes the 
lot may be as well worth $7500 when you 
sold it as it was worth $5000 when you 
bought it. You gain, but nobody has lost 
Single-taxers and socialifts may say the 
public loses, but the public is too abstract 
a thing to weep over 


Govern- 


No tangible human 
being has lost 


A Stable Rate 
Unlike gambling, speculation is on pa- 
rade, and nobody will deny its Brobding- 
nagian bulk. Last year 449,103,253 shares 
were bought on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, mostly for speculation. At an 
average margin of ten dollars a share, that 
would come to nearly $4,500,000,000. There 
no accurate record of speculation in 
cotton, nor in land 
from Key West to Seattle. But it all comes 
to a lot 
This is a gambling country, a speculat- 
ing country, and a country in which huge 
gains are made rapidly. An income-tax 
inquiry recently brought out that $28,000 
invested in the Ford Motor Company in 
1903 earned $375,927,275 net profits in 
years. On hand one meets 
with other instances of astonishing profits 
The store that covers a block or the plant 
that 
ars ago on a 
hears about that; so we all live in an 
atmosphere of easy money, whether or not 
we have any of it ourselves 
woman with $1000 to invest 
the knowledge that if he or she should pick 
out just the right thing, the little capital 
would grow like Jack’s beanstalk. Other 
people’s little capital has. 
With a natural propensity to gamble, 


with much speculation, with phenomenal 


wheat, corn, provisions, 






sixteen every 


covers acres began not so many 


shoestring. Everybody 


The man or 


is teased by 


profits on exhibition in the show windows, 
it is not to be wondered at that temptation 
overcomes many a wayfarer. That a far 
greater number temptation is a 
tribute to their character and intelligence 

Five per cent or a stack of blue chips is, 
substantially, the banker's dictum to the 
smail investor. Generally speaking, the in- 
vestor must accept approximately the go- 
ing rate of interest for his locality on prime 
first-mortgage real-estate loans, or take a 
isk that will be about in proportion to the 


resist 





premium he is offered over that rate Ar 
enormous amount of money chooses safet 


first 

In the past five years long-term bonds 
floated by 
United States and tabulated by the Finan 
cial Chronicle of New York have amounted 
to $12,000,000,000. In the 
Federal 
state and municipal bonds have 


sued and sold. There is $20,000,000,000 or 


domestic corporations in the 


Same period 


$8,000,000,000 of farm loan and 


heer 


which the average rate was probably about 
5 per cent, 
loan and municipal bonds generally | 
less than that rate 

farm and city, wou 


for the $8,000,000,000 of farm 





Other real-estate 
swell the total if we 


count of them 





had any accurate 
This safety-first money accumulates so 
fast that the 
around 
that might have 
bring a change 
ago the common 


common rate for it has held 
5 per cent in spite of powerful fac 


tors been expected t 


7 


For « xample, thirty years 
rate for approved long 
term corporation bond issues was about 5 
per cent. But thirty 
index was much less than 
now. In other words, according to the in 
dex number, which 
of leading commodities boiled into one 


years ago the price 


half what it is 
represents the price 


goods that the investor bought for one dol 
lar in 1896 now cost him $2.38. A 
interest on his $1000 5 per 
brought him 50 in commodities thirty years 


ago, but brings him only 21 now 


cent bond 


Diminishing Returns 


Farmers declare that as a class they have 
their i 


income 


not had a fair deal, because come 
has not kept pace with 
Let us see how their case 


the 5-per-cer ter’s. The 


genera 
compares W 
index number that 


represents the price of all farm products ir 


} 


a lump was 55 in 1896 and 158 in 1926 


indicating that thirty years ago a dollar 
l three times as much 


would buy almost 
farm products as now. If the 


safe ty-first 
investor lent his money on a farm mort 
gage in 1896, he received usually 6 per cent 
interest If he 
now through thé 
Land Bank, he may get only 4.5 per cent 
So the return to the investor, if taken ir 
farm products, would work out thus: 60 
in 1896 against little more than 15 now 
Surely it is not the investor who has gypped 
the farmer. 

Increased cost of living raises 


lends it on the same farn 


medium of a 


Federal 


wages and 
other income, but not safety-first income 
Nor, in a long view, does increased de mand 
for safety-first money raise the rate. I: 
two years, to finance the World War, the 
Government issued about $24,000,000,000 
of bonds certificates It com 
monly said this would raise the rate of in 
terest on investment capital for many 
But the common 


rate has long 
back at 5 per cent. One big 


and was 


years 
since been 
corporation was recently sold 
1.5 per cent. New York 


$60,000,000 of bonds the 


issue near 
City floated 
other agay ata 
Some $12 
lings 


and $10,000,000 000 more in the 


trifle more than 4 per cent 


000,000 has been inv 


OO, 
ested in buil 
two years, 
same time has gone into corporation and 
issues, foreign and domest 

cumulates so fast that the 


to fall than 


government 
Yet money a 
} 


te seems rather more likely 


rate 





to rise. Experience shows 1 


just the same, even if 
In remuneration for any other services — ir 
wages, salaries, doctors’ fees, dentists’ | 
rent, street-car 


sea — fifty dollars now is by no means wha 





fares, travel by land and 





it was thirty years ago, or thirteen years 
ago; but it is still the going remuneration 
for the 
year If you don't 
take 


venerally are greater t 
generally are greater t 


use of $1000, with safety, for one 
take that, you must 


Profits 


an thev were thirt 


a chance of losing the $1000 
} 


years ago, or thirteen 


witt 





income are higher. The 
looks through the window at the ( 


mar 
nristma 
tree and wishes he could butt in somewhere 

The banker says more than 5 per cent 
or the going first-mortgage rate, denotes the 
presence of 


any means 


risk; but 5 per cent doesn’t | 


genote the absence otf r 
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Alliance Agent 


is an insurance 


advisor 
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the amount of insurance that is nece 

protect you against loss le w ugg 
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protection on the most economical ba 
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There are poor investments at that rate 
You must pick them out judiciously, seek- 
ing good advice if you don’t know yourself 
Insistence upon a low rate of return as the 
earmark of safety has misled many people 
into an assumption that anything with a 
low rate of return must be safe. By way 
of illustration, a Florida banker told me 
this: 

Several years ago a Florida manufac- 
turing concern issued $250,000 _ first- 
mortgage 8 per cent bonds. The banker 
recommended them to Mr. X, a Northern 
visitor for the winter, as a safe investment. 
But Mr. X firmly declined; 8 per cent was 
too risky, he said; Florida was too risky 
Two years later a Northern syndicate 
bought the plant, paid off the $250,000 of 
8 per cent bonds and immediately issued on 
the same security $600,000 of 6 per cent 
bonds—some of which Mr. X cheerfully 
purchased. They bore only 6 per cent; they 
had the Northern cachet; they must be 
safe. As it turned out, they were safe; but 
not because they bore only 6 per cent and 
were floated in the North instead of in the 
South. 

The fact that a 5 per cent bond may be 
risky tends to impair somewhat that per- 
fect sense of security which is the small 
investor's chief recompense for accepting 
so low a return on his capital. He may 
say, ‘In arisky world, why not take a risk 
boldly—-and maybe double my capital? 
At least, why not risk some of the capital 
and put the rest in 5 per cents?” That 
temptation is always hovering over the 
valiant army of small investors. 

There are as many opportunities for 
profit now as ever there were in the past. 
In fact there are more, for the winning idea 
in any line or branch of gainful endeavor 
has a bigger and freer field in which to ex- 
pand. 

Some concern that starts on its hands 
and knees this week will be twenty stories 
high in a dozen years. If only one knew 
how to pick it! The temptation is ever 
present. 

Unfortunately, there is no rule for pick- 
ing sure winners. But there is a simple, 
dependable, time-proved rule for avoiding 
The stranger with the loud 
voice and brassy manner is always to be 
shunned. Usually, he doesn’t come in per- 
son, but in newspaper advertisements and 
circular letters. If the advertisement 
shouts, if it assures you on its honor that 
you can’t lose and are pretty certain to 
make large profits, have nothing to do with 
it on any account. It is either a rogue ora 
wildcat, and probably something of both. 


sure losers. 


Bootleg Bonds 


And set the dog promptly on the gentle- 
manly canvasser who comes to the front 
door promising perfect safety and large 
profits. He may wear modest clothes, 
speak low and smile sweetly, but he is 
poison. In general, investments that offer 
big returns in display advertisements, in 
circulars and through door-to-door can- 
vassers, are proper objects of suspicion 
For one thing, to sell stocks in that manner 
costs the company anywhere from 20 to 40 
per cent, which is ruinous usury. For an- 
other thing, it is a method employed by 
too many rasca!s. There is too much boot- 
leg in it. 

Don’t deal with bootleggers. In this 
trade, even if you have the appetite, you 
are not restricted to bootleggers. There are 
reputable stockbrokers, reputable real- 
estate brokers, reputable grain and cotton 
If you are going to speculate, you 
can — by exercising a little of the most ordi- 
nary common sense— at least avoid having 
your money stolen under your nose. You 
can do that by putting it into the hands 
of an established broker whose financial 
responsibility and good character are 
avouched by your bank. Certainly, you 
can avoid handing your money over to 
strangers about whom you really know 
nothing except what they tell you. It 
would seem that anybody could grasp that 
simple little rule. Yet that one little rule, 


brokers. 
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if universally applied, would stop a good 
deal of the thieving from unwary investors 

I might say, if you are going to speculate, 
be sensible about it. But just there is the 
rub, for comparatively few 
hardened persons can speculate and be 
sensible about it 
Most male adults know by experience that 
there is no harm worth mentioning in or 
drink of whisky. If a man could take one 
drink and still be as sensible about stimu- 
lants as he was before he took it, no tem- 
perance question or prohibition question 
would ever have arisen. But the first drink 
sets up a specious optimism, a fallacious 
self-confidence that impairs the man’s 
judgment. After the third drink he has no 
more judgment than a greedy urchin in a 
candy shop. 

Martha began by 
Laurel Park. The money was a windfall 
She could afford to lose it—that is, the loss 
would not have affected her living or her 
future in any degree worth mentioning. 
If she had stopped there, she would have 
been safe, sound, whole. In fact, she would 
have made a very agreeable little profit. 
If she had stopped with Palmcrest, she 
would have been safe and sound. If you 
should inquire among the disconsolate vic- 
tims of real-estate speculation in Florida, 
you would find that a great portion of them 
began quite sensibly, with a small venture, 
risking a stake whose loss would not have 
affected their living to any degree worth 
mentioning. They went in sensibly, but 
they did not retain their sensibleness after 
they were in. The excitement of being in 
upset their judgment. 


only case- 


It’s quite like alcohol 


e 


venturing $900 in 
’ 


A Trading Axiom 


That is the psychology of gambling, or 
of speculation, for psychologically they are 
both the same thing. Much like alcohol, it 
sets up a subtle excitement that changes 
the sober tone of the mind into something 
rasher and much less dependable as a guide 
to conduct. If you look at any gambling 
crowd—say, at Monte Carlo, to avoid the 
implication that you know where gambling 
crowds are to be found at home— you will 
see that many of the gamesters are not in a 


really normal state. They are rapt, intent, 
overstimulated. So far as the cool, cau 
tious, weighing quality of the mind called 


judgment is concerned, they are as far off 
balance as the boozy, babbling crowd in a 
barroom. If you yo into a broker's office 
and look at the people that are hanging 
upon the quotations as the boy posts them 
on the blackboard, you will see instances 
of the same thing. 

Not in every face, of course. Habitués 
get used to it, just as the indurated drinker 
can toss in half a dozen drinks and show no 
effect of them. It i 
least resistance and succumb 
They used to say on the ¢ 
Trade, “ 
cent rise in wheat and he'll still 
money.’ I don’t know whether they re- 
peat that axiom now, but it 





S the novic 


, 
quickest 


icago Board of 
Start a greenhorn right on a thirty- 


, : 
iose nis 


is still true 
He will lose the capacity for standing off 
and judging his situation intelligently. He 
yearns to win. The febrile excitement in his 
If he stood out- 
side, he would have sense enough to say, 
“Stop here,’’ just as the completely sober 
friend would say to the man at the bar, 
“Stop now.”’ But being in, he can’t see it 

That is one reason why bankers so sternly 
warn small investors against speculation 
They don’t want to have a lot of dipso- 
maniacs on their hands. Privately, at his 
club, a banker may advise a purchase of 
Blank Common, but when Martha comes 
in he prescribes 5 per cent. Sometimes 
restive small investors blame the banker for 
not showing them the more profitable in- 
vestments, but usually the banker himself 
doesn’t really know. When he gets away 
from 5 per cent he is taking a risk. Having 
experience, his guesses will turn out better 
than those of a novice; but he 
positively know. 


know positively that a given investment 


brain upsets its balance 


doesn't 


As soon as anyone car 


(Continued on Page 156 
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Continued from Page 154 
a bird in hand rather than one in the bush, 
then the biggest opportunity has passed, 
for the price of the investment has moved 
up to a certainty level. 

Usually, the great profits have been made 
not by picking out any stock that was 
listed on an exchange, or offered to the pub- 
lic in any way, but by being in at the ob- 
scure start of a winning concern, or near 
the start. And always the greatest profits 
have been made by men who built up great 
businesses out of small beginnings—not 
speculators or investors, but makers of 
wealth. The founder and eleven of his 
acquaintances subscribed to the original 
1000 shares of Ford Motor stock. The list 
of subscribers shows how hard it was to 
dig up $28,000 in real money for so reckless 
a venture as a horseless carriage. When the 
undertaking had established itself as a 
sure money-maker, the price of the stock 
moved up correspondingly. And when 
Ford’s phenomenal profits became known, 
they were used as a bait to sell bushels of 
shares in automobile ventures that proved 
flat failures. 

Don’t blame the banker for not telling 
you how to pick the winners. Thank him, 
rather, for telling you how to avoid the 
losers. All the same, the industrious 5-per- 
center has a grievance. He doesn’t always 
and absolutely avoid risk. Turning back 
thirty years, you will find a good many 
bonds, bearing 5 per cent or even less, that 
have fallen or faltered by the wayside 
especially in the traction and Western rail- 
road list. Cases of total loss to the investor 
have been rare; but there have been many 
cases of partial loss—impairment of market 
value, stopping of income during reorgani- 
zation, and the like. And 5 per cent allows 
no margin for any loss. Even in this field, 
where the rate of income is based on safety 
first, the investor must pick with care. 
Meanwhile the 5 per cent nominated in the 
bond has shrunk sadly in purchasing power, 
and the lucky numbers have been so plenti- 
ful that any normally constituted 5-per- 
center may well be haunted by a vain regret 
that he didn’t take a chance. 


Only Half the Picture 


True, if he did take a chance, likely as 
not he regrets that now. The tout never 
mentions anything but profits. That is one 
earmark by which you can tell him. The 
banker talks about losses too. In the pros- 
perous year 1923—the latest for which full 
figures are available here —233,339 cor- 
porations reported net income of $8,321,- 
529,000, which was about 8.5 per cent of 
their gross income. But 165,594 corpora- 
tions reported net deficit of $2,013,555,000. 
The profitable corporations, lumping them 
together, showed no great margin of net 
gain on their gross business, and the un- 
profitable ones lost almost one dollar for 
every four dollars the winners made. In 
the unprosperous year 1921, 171,239 cor- 
porations reported $4,336,048,000 net in- 
come, and 185,158 corporations reported 
$3,878,219,000 net deficit, or nearly ninety 
cents for every dollar the profitable ones 
gained. 

To overlook the manifold opportunities 
of loss, even in honest ventures, is to leave 
out half the picture. But when one begins 
to cherish exciting ideas of large, quick 
profits, that half the picture sort of fades 
out of itself. The banker who is worthy 
of his trade would restore it if one con- 
sulted him. One knows that, or strongly 
suspects it; therefore one doesn’t con- 
sult the banker, but shuts one’s eyes and 









wades in 
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A man or woman who earns a surplus 
income and so becomes an investor must 
have some ability. Usually, I believe, he 


devotes that ability pretty exclusively to 


earning the surplus and depends on some 

body else to tell him how to invest it. A 
grocer, dentist, salesman or what not know 

that to succeed in his calling he must spend 
time and thought upon it, study it so as to 
know himself without having to ask some 
body else what to do. Investment is a 
complicated business, to be studied as one 
would study groceries or dentistry, if one 
would know enough about it to be able to 
form independent judgments. 


Oily Salesmen 


Of the thousands of women like Martha 
who lose money every year in trying to 
speculate, not one would buy a ton of pig 
iron or a carload of lumber on her own 
judgment. They would say in a chorus, 
**Oh, we know nothing about pig iron and 
lumber.”’ 

But to form an intelligent opinion about 
the value of those commodities at a given 
time is a quite simple matter in comparison 
with the experience and study that are 
necessary in order to form an intelligent 
opinion of other things that Marthas do 
buy. 

Oil prospects, forexample. Ths 
panies will not venture a nickel in an un- 
proved field except on the advice, after 
careful investigation, of high-priced experts 
Sut any P ylausible rascal can still get some 
oil money from peop! ho know no more 
about the subject thar ae y do about conic 


» big com- 





sections. The excitir gy suggestion of Dig 
profits adheres to the name of oil. 
See if this rule does not sound reasonable 


‘ iy,’ 
yboay 


If you are going to act on ar 
say-so—if you cannot lay your hz 
your heart and declare that \ 
studied the proposition so as to form ar 
dependent judgment about it, irr 
of what any interested person tells you 
why, then by all means follow the banker’ 
say-so. He has nothing to gain by mis 
leading you and is your safest guide. I am 
sure you will agree that it does sound rea- 
but there remains the difficulty 
of keeping reasonable when temptatior 
comes along. 


One can use his intellig 





and or 











sonable; 





risk as well as in his other affairs. The 
will never on any account deal with stran 
gers about whom he knows nothing except 
what they tell him. He will bear in mind 
that the higher the profits he is reaching 
for, the apter the ladder is to slip. He wi 

not ri 


subject sufficiently to form his own judg 


his money without studying the 
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ment about it, irrespective of any inter 
ested person's tips. He w 








he is taking a risk, the er set 
his money again. 

It is doubtful that can go mucl 
farther than it has al gone in stop 





ping leaks in the dam. Sometimes, in sur 
veying the yearly harvest of victims, all 
good advice on the subject seems quit 
thrown away, and an adviser is tempted to 
= the peevish banker in saying that t 
ictims are just hopeless 
nr about whom not} 
But that is mere ill nature and bad mar 
ners. Mostly the victims are of esser 
tially the same stuff as everybody el 
only with too little experience and sul 
jected to a strong temptation. 

Laws, generally speaking, can do 1 
more. Calling names will do nothing. A 
honest hands should keep on ringing the 
school bell and trust to the slow effect of 


education 
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known to the pul One example, now 
wide quote of par liar interest to 
me because vas made at my first meet 
g with him At that time I w engaged 
n the practice of law in Ch igo I had 


ven in New York on business, and as I was 
prepa oe eens = eee oe 

f Morgan and Company He ir 
me tha Mr Morgar 


t reg 
Elgin, Jol and Eastern Railw Knowr 
tise Caster alt Lien of Cheam and was 


desirous of acquiring a connecting railroad 
and that some aifficulties had developed 


asked me to call on Mr. M organ 








I had been introd Mor 
attornev with cor now 
‘ } ago conditior the pla y 
Be nei hoped to acquire the road 
was explained to me. Havir g nformat 


Vnicn was not in possession oO! f Mr. Morgar 
his legal staff, I saw instantly that the 
plan would not work 
“You can't do that, under the law,” I 
explained. 
‘I don’t hire lawy¢ rs to tell me what I 
an’t do,’’ was Mr. Morg: 
ire them to tell me how to do what 





I want 
to do.’ 

‘Perhaps,” I said, “if you will explain 
just what you want to accomplish I may 

ble to suggest a plan.” 

Clearly and concisely Mr. Morgan ex- 
plained what he had in mind. It meant 
economies of operation and a stabilization 
of industry for the whole region. There was 
not the slightest taint of illegality about 
what he wanted to accomplish and it was 
not a very difficult matter to point the way 
for him. 

This incident has been misinterprete 
by many who had no understanding o 
Morgan’s methods. It i s assume d that he 
was willing to do an illegal thing if a way 
ould be found to do it t safel ly, but such w: 
His statement to me was 


never the case. 
merely typical of the challenging method he 
adopted at times. One was supposed to 
ined to accomplish 
1e law 


know that what he 


was not in det 








he foregoing incidents may give some 

inkling of the human side of J. P. Morgan, 

but most of the thir recounted re- 
f 


late to business. One of the unfounded 


igs I have 
legends about him is to the effect that he 
could not take his mind off commercial 
matters. The truth is that some of his 
strongest attachments were wholly outside 
his work. It is not generally known that he 





was ay een rel because he did 
not talk about such things, but it is a fact 


that he attended and participated in many 
j 


gious man, 


religious services and conventions. The 

public is somewhat familiar with his bene- 

factions, many of which it was impossible 

I doubt if Mr. Morgan 
I 


himself could have called the roll of his 


to kee p sec ret 


generosities. 


Obeying Orders 


Giv ing, howeve r, Was only one aspe ct of 
his human side. He was just as generous 
in his judgments. I recall being in his office 
one day while he was discussing with an- 
other man the reported actions of a third 
person concerning a deal in which all three 
were interested. Mr. Morgan was notice- 
ably irritated and made no effort to con- 
ceal his displeasure. After he had given 
voice to several 
other man made a statement that threw an 
entirely new light on the matter. Mr. 
Morgan onan to retract his words 
then suddenly his voice choked and 
were tears in te eyes 


vigorous opinions the 





Ordinarily his emotions were well under 
control, but the belief now held in some 
quarters that he lacked these qualities of 
what we call heart are utterly without 
foundation. I recall particularly one morn- 
ing at his home during a crucial period in 
the early steel negotiations. Something 
had occurred that required a conference of 
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ill present t the ea est I e mome 
t seve i of the men were aw from New 
Yor ind could not get | int the 
morning. Mr. Morgan arranged to meet 
a f us at his home 
Breakfast w one of } heartv me 
and he never neglected H A tte | 
ng to th ind at the same time t F 
eve word of a rapid-fire « Assior 
whict everal men were pat 
vnen one ¢ I small grand er me 
to his chair and tugged at tta At 
rst ne paid no attention, but t Vas 
so at after a moment he turned 
as ain he was bus} The child 
yntir t at his t 
nte iption be me s al 
one of the group signaled to a 





a moment,” said Mr. Morgan, 
pl cing the child on his knee 
pose you tell me what granddaddy can do 
for you 

**My nurs 


said the y 


e told me to tell vou hor 


oungster 


Waterton Lakes Nat! f 
“Th @ ony ast 


‘Good morning, my dear, good morn- 








ng,’ said Mr. Morgan. His features were Ca or Clacier Nat! Park P 
: 
transformed as if by an inner light, by that P i 


shy, half-apologetic smile which is the mar 

the world over of proud parents, and fora 
moment the biggest business deal in his 

tory was forgotten while he talked 

his family. It may be said that this was 


what y the a be said that this was ©Mountain C climbing — 
exactly the point I am making. Morg 
another glori ‘10US sport at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 





The Financier’s Manager 


I recall another occasion at his hom 
when his daughter wanted to questi 
him while he was in the midst of a con 


ference 





He did not like to be interrupt 


but she evidently knew him well enough to Come thic leataair aio il Noe ) 











know how to do it. She stood at one side ' creaaee , 7 
until he was compelled to notice her. After I ) (y (yy 
he had answered her question, and without 5 , s ot 
any trace of irritation, and she had left th the Continental DD 
room, he remarked, ‘‘There’s the womar 
who runs me,” In th mpa! \ 
‘“‘T suppose you like to be managed, don't swing along flower-t t to | 
you?” asked one of those present fac atin ebekutinnh 
“Yes,” he said; “she has a great deal of en a al 
sense. . ' 
In character and intelligence he was one DHlackteet 11 ns; Nik K 
of the most remarkable men of our times, and flas} vat t : t k 
but in the little human affairs of everyday \l tain goats vith 
life he was like every other man. That f reer 


really an understatement with reference to 


his family affairs. Most human beings 
cfteaccennes eu: NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 
wal , T hic - f P 


sr teenecigan rhis was not true of J 


de luxe service — no extra fare 





social contacts he was as dominat 





ing a figure as in his business relations. But Ihis, the est t \ 

he was too simple and natur: heart t Se le \ 

be lionized. Many times I have been near ite 

him at banquets when the singing started, rn ark see spokane, 

and the great J. P. was as much a boy as also Nistor Vancouve D ( ( 
anybody. He could not sing well; he was t S 1-please tour RB t kes t | 
frequently off key, but that did not _— m . ai , ‘ : ae 

from trying to sing and otherwise joining fg ers \l k 


in the gayety. 

It may be of interest to note that Mr. s 1 
Morgan attributed a great deal of his su 1] W I a] \ p 
cess in life to the advice of his father, Junius : : 
Morgan, for whom he always retained a . ee D 


feeling of deep veneration and respect. He 


was fond of quoting the father as saying 
that noman could fail tosucceed who placed 
a dependable railway 


his confidence in the future industrial pros 
perity of the United States. 

I sometimes nk the extent to which 
Morgan followed this advice 
shadowed in the public mind by the con- 
stant association of his name with money 
matters. 
record, however, will discover that imme- 





has been over 
4. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Ma 


Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, M 


Anyone who cares to examine the 


diate profit was never of much concern to 
him. It will be found, too, that thoug rh he 
initiated many projects, his greatest service 
to the country was in the reconstruction on 
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“HELLO, Uncle Ben!” 


Uncle Ben works on the railroad, but he works for 
General Motors too. For General Motors is one of 
the railroads’ largest customers. Last year it paid in 
freight bills $74,000,000, much of which the railroads 
passed on, as wages, to their 1,800,000 emploves. 

So all businesses are linked together. Money that 
you pay a dealer in your town for a General Motors 
car comes back to the town in many different ways. 
Every family, whether dependent on a railroad, a 
farm, a factory or a professional office, shares in the 


prosperity of every industry in the land. 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND + BUICK 
CADILLAC + GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES, TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
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-+-in addition to 
the money saved 
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ONE of the Spencer Heater’s other advantages SPENCER FEATURES! 
is quite sO important as the fact that it is de- HE following features of 
‘ ‘ ” Spencer Heaters are fully 
signed especially to burn No. 1 Buckwheat Anthra- described in a valuable book, 
A ° +s The Business of Buying a 
cite, which costs about half as much per ton as the Heating System”, a copy of 


° : - ° which awaits your request 
egg, stove and nut sizes necessary for other domestic nea steele Sips 
© é Saves an av age Of $7 in the 


heating boilers. price of every ton of coal 


Seen 


used because it burns low 
we have a SPENCER But the fact that a Spencer requires attention only once in “etegye eee a phat 
you need never shovel coal.” twelve to twenty-four hours is almost as important. ik Pee 
equites attention only or e 
With Spencer automatic regulation, the low cost Buckwheat ee aes 
Anthracite feeds to the fire by gravity from a supply in the gravity as needed ii 
top of the heater sufficient to last around the clock— No blowers or other me } 
longer, in ordinary winter weather. es 
. : Even heat day and night, due 
Meanwhile, no poking and shoveling. a 
. Smaller radiators can be used 
Let it alone, and let it save an average of $7.00 per ton. Raually saccessfal for seam. 
Spencers have been doing just this sort of thing for thou- hot water of vapor a 
sands and thousands of others for over thirty years Type for every need fron , 
é a smaii home t latee ] } 
Tell us where we may send a copy of “The Business of “ng ak Me ae 
Buying a Heating System’’, a really helpful book of heat- i—vttVk[{ é= 





ing facts which you will want to know if only for future Easily installed | 
pene | ey referenc e. for itself by burning 
4 mal $1iz 4 d ! 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
steam .vapor or hot water 


Fadory and General Offices: W ‘illiamsport, Pa. 


Heaters OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Division of LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Burn No. 1 Buckwheat Coal = Averages $7 less per ton =~ _ Less attention required 





$$ 














(Continued from Page 157 
solid foundations of industries wrecked by 
less farseeing management. Only the larger 
and more spectacular of these came to pub- 
lic attention. Actually, however, Morgar 
was building all the time. The charges for 
his financial aid were often low and always 
conservative, even when he was admittedly 
the only man in the country capable of fur- 
nishing this service Sut in nearly every 
case he insisted on having absolute au 
thority to name the new management when 
he agreed to reorganize an industry. 

It is not the money he was able to gather 
to put into such enterprises that made them 
successful; it was the management. In 
planning an enterprise Mr. Morgan dealt in 
propositions rather than in men. But when 
the negotiations had been completed he 
knew that the most perfect plan of opera- 
tion was useless without the right sort of 
ability to direct it. 

When Mr. Morgan, in his testimony be- 
re the Pujo Committee at Washington, 
said that character was the chief asset to be 
looked for in lending money, he was uncon- 
sciously revealing himself. He was not 
much given to conscious self-revelation, 
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PREPARATION FOR 
THE TRIPLE CELEBRATION $ 
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practises neerly evry nite. i go down evry 
nite they play and stay until 9 oh clock. 
i have to go home then or father will keep 
me home the nex nite. 

Friday, June 26, 186-——evrybody is laffing 
about Pewt Puringtons father and the 
Union five cents savings Bank. well this is 
a new bank and they wanted a sine painted 
that reeched way acrost the front of the 
bilding. the Union Five Cents Savings 
Jank, so it wood maik a good show when 
peeple come to Exeter on the 4th and they 
are going to put flags up and colered paper 
lantens and things. they hired Pewts 
father to paint it in silver letters on a blue 
sine and all sanded elegent. 

well when old Brad, Brad is Pewts father 
you know, finished the sine he told them to 
come down to his shop to see it and old Joe 
Hilliard and old William Perry Molton and 
old Gus Brown and old Josh Getchell went 
down to see it and they hollered and maid 
a auful fuss becaus he had maid it Five 
Cent Savings Bank and they sed he had 
left out the s and that they wasent running 
a 5 cent bank by a dam site and they 
wanted peeple to know it. 

well Pewts father sed it was all rite as it 
was and it dident gneed a s and they sed it 
did and he sed it dident. well bimeby they 
sed it was their sine and they were going to 
pay for having it painted and he had got to 
do it the way they wanted it. so Brad sed 
all rite, if they wanted him to paint on a s 
or ay oraz ora yor enny dam letter he 
wood do it but it wood be all rong. he asted 
them if evrything else was rite about the 
sine and they sed it was splendid. so he sed 
he wood paint as on it and hang it erly the 
next morning so that evrybody cood see it 
when they come down town to wirk and he 
gessed peeple wood see whitch done the 
best wirk, he or Kibo Marstin. 

well the nex morning when they went 
down town there was a crowd of peeple 
looking at the sine and lafting. it looked 
splendid with the silver letters on the blue 
sine but when you read the wirds they read 
this way The Union Five Scent Savings 
Bank 

well when the direcktors of the bank saw 
this they fomed at the mouth and swoar 
terible and sent for old Brad Purington 
well after a while Brad he come down and 
they all piched into him and shook their 
fists in his face. well old Brad he sed i told 
you it was rong but you wood have a 
there and so i done as you sed. then they 
fomed sum moar and swoar terible and 
hollered you have put the s on the rong end 
of the wird cent and old Brad he sed do you 
want the s on the back end of the wird and 
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which is a pity for the country uid have 


profited more during | time 


> 


CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS \ 


profit now, by knowing him better i! 
could put all our business relatior 


same high pl 








up by J P we ‘ 
need to worry about the future LO a! 
who doubt this | commend a r ew ! 
record 
Mr Morgan Was a4 great collector ol! t O 
objects, investing many m 0 lor tt 
purpose, and he became remarka! we 
posted on their value He purchased the 
very best examples obtainable Also | 


ection of books in the worl, the br Land of Northern Lights, 
aaa Colossal Glaciers, Flower- 
decked Fjords, Totem Poles, 
Romance, Mystery - oe 


donated by his son 

Mr. Morgan was very fond of yacht 
The Corsair, a beautiful and staunc} t 
was well known all over the world and 
visited a f 
active life Mr. Morgan was easily ent 
to be called the first citizen of New Yor 


of a much wider area. He was always 





ll the leading port Duri: 











welcome visitor at the home or office of WI 
any man in the world, including kings ar 
potentates 
{ 
W 
to the rite and they yelled so loud you cood I 
hear it 3 miles, of coarse we do you oid t I I 
idjit. \ 
then old Brad he sed a 
do is to tirn the sine I 9 
when he sed that old 
set rite down on the 
and held his head in his hands and grons 
and old Joe Hilliard took off his stove pipe 
hat and throwed it as far as he cood and I Y 
sum of the others looked as if they had { \ S 
taken leef of their sences, 1 old Jos 
Getchell fetched himself 4 or 5 aufu 
on his head. 
well bimeby they got old Brad to paint } 


out the s and paint in anuther s on the rit 
end of the wird so that it read rite and he 
maid them pay xtra for it because he sed 
they wanted the s on the end of the 

cent insted of the be Z ge th 
to have told him. how was he to know 





[/ANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


they dident tell him. he sed sum 
dident ay; 
i wish he had maid them pay 


ee] 








r to have enny common senct 


> times as 


mutch. that bank played a meen trick o1 





me and Pewt and Beany. the resi 

they called it a five cents bank was becau - ’ 
they wood let enny body put in 3.05 cents Buffa 

or moar but not less and give you a Chicas , , 


with the naim of the feller whitch put 
the money and the number of the boo 
me and Pewt and Beany thougt it wood be 
a good thing to have a bank book and so we 
went down and put in 3.09. cents apeace 
and sined our names and got a bully litth 
note book eech. 

then the bank man told us if we put 
$.05 cents a day fora year we wood have 
15. dollers and $.65 cents in one year. and 
if ennything happened to our fathers that 
wood keep the wolf from the door for a lon 
time and it wood be a grate comfort to our 


folks. so we sed we wood do it because we 





dident want enny old wolf howling at our 
door, and we took our book and went off 
Priscill and Nipper and Potter and lots of 
other fellers did the saim and kep putting 





but me and Pewt 
$.15 cents eech we was afrade we mite 


become mizers whitch evrybody Nhaits and 


dispizes moar than ennyone elce in th 
wirld. 





well after we had put in the last $. 
cents we sed we woodent put in enny moar 
and wood leeve that $.15 cents there for 
luck and then we agreed to wright the 
wirst things in our books we cood think of 
so we done it and Pewt beat becaus he cood 
think of wirse things than eether me or 
Beany. well after a while we gneeded our 


6 





money and we went down to the bank t« 


fftirnestoallasthatet Gail through sheltered scenic seas 
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Lye this Symbol on 


WCU Map bnew 


LOOK first for the Traub trade-mark in 
tor all Genuine Orange 

1 only Genuine Oran 
marked with this symb 





ideration Of price. YOu may be sure that 
very Traub creation fashion s 
waterials and workman 
1 

y thus, may vou settle 


i 
1 | 
mn of style and value and satisfac 





questi 


‘ : 
tion. Genuine Orange Blossom is priced 
low as $12, and 1s displayed by the 


Detter jewelers everywhere 


\4 ‘. 


TRAUB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


k AL \ SA 4% o 


T R A UB 


TRAUB Genuine 
Orange Blossom 
Engagement and Wedding Rings 


Tred Merk 
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get it and the bank keeper asted for our 
bank books and we sed we dident have 
enny; then he sed i gave eech of you a book 
and we sed yes and he sed what have you 
did with them and we sed we had lost them. 

then he asted us where we had lost them 
and we sed if we gnew that we cood find 
them and he sed we had better not be 
sassy and we sed we wasent sassy but we 
had lost our books and that was all there 
was about it. then he sed that wasent all 
about it becaus if we dident bring in our 
books we coodent have the money. 

then Beany sed you got our money dident 
you. and the bank keeper sed yes and Pewt 
sed you havent spent it have you and the 
man sed no and then i sed then why aint it 
ours and the bank keeper sed it is yours 
when you bring in your books. then Pewt 
sed but we have already told you we lost 
the books. then Beany like a darn fool sed 
what becomes of the books when we have 
got our money. Pewt gave him a kick in 
the shin to stop him and Beany hollered 
darn it Pewt what are you kicking me for 
and the bank keeper gnew we was lying. 
3eany never did know mutch. 

then the bank keeper sed we woodent 
get enny money until we brought in our 
books and we gneedent talk enny moar 
about it but we had better go home and 
read our books and see what it sed. well 
then Pewt sed i bet he has bougt that new 
neckty with our money Plupy and i sed 
i dont beleeve that neckty cost moar than 
$15 cents ennyway. Pewt and Beany was 
going to say sumthing when the man 
gumped over the counter and we jest had 
time to get throug the door befoar he got 
tous. Beany was the last one and the bank 
keeper give him one good kick as he went 
throug the door and Beany landed on the 
sidewalk on his hands and gnees. so that 
maid 2 kicks for Beany whitch sirved him 
yout the books and proov- 






rite for vapping ¢ 
ing that we was liers. 

so we dont know what to do. we dont 
dass to show ennybody our books becaus 
we rote so menny auful things in the books 
about what we had did most of whitch 
wasent so, but sum of whitch was and we 
woodent show the books for $1,000,000,- 


000,000.00 dollers. 





well then Pewt sed ennyway we got 
sumthing out of the big fool in the bank and 
Beany sed that he got a good hard kick but 
he dident see what else we got. then Pewt 
sed he told us to read our books so Pewt 
pulled out his book and it sed in printing, 
persons withdrawing money from this bank 
must bring or send the book. if a book be 
lost notice must imediately be gave to the 
casher of the bank and after du publicity 
in the Exeter News Letter a new book will 
be gave by the bank. 

then Pewt sed we can get our names in 
he News Letter and maik Ni 
) 


t 
Priscill mad. i gess publicity in 
I 


0 
pper and 
the News 
etter that we have money in the bank is 
as good as public ty about being the best 





scolars, or not being absent or tardy for a 
hoal term like Nipper and Priscill do 

so we hipered down to old Smith Hall and 
Clarks and saw old Hall in the office and 
told him what we wanted and he rote out 
3 notises and then sed $.75 cents stri KLY In 


advance. gosh i gess we wasent going to 


spe nd $.76 cents to get $.45 cents and we 
told him so and he toar up the notises and 
gumped up and told us to get out of there 


lifely whitch we done so lifely that Beany 


1e 2th flite of stairs bumping 


fell down tt 
evry one. but as he was so fat it dident 
hirt him enny 

then we talked it over and finally we 





decided to go to old Joe Hilliard. so we 
done it and he rote a note to the casher and 
told him to 
and Beany as 
get sumthing f 


r 
old Joe sed he gesse d We had better not Say 





is and maik us sine a receet 





him if he hadent augt to 





_ . . 
yr that auful Kick he got and 


, wt hing } ntt 1 
ennything about tnal 


so we went back to the bank and showed 
the casher the note and sined 3 receets he 
maid out and he paid us our money. he was 
prety grumpy but i dont see why. we 
hadent done nothing but ask for our money. 


sum peeple are prety quick tempered i 
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think. so we have never put enny moar 
money in that bank and we never will 
neether. 

well there aint mutch to do now but 
wate for the 4th of July. all we can do is to 
go fishing and swimming and rassling and 


ands and spliting 





seeing fites and running ert 
wood and bringing it in and plugging cats 
with slingshots and dogs two sumtimes, 
and not verry often but sumtimes plugging 
a man in the hine leg when he cant see you 
but can see sum other fellers whitch is not 
far behine him. that is the only safe way 
to do. then all we have to do at nite is to 
race round playing red lion and cornstalks 
and gaimes like them. i ride horseback 
most evry day but the time goes prety slow 
and it seams as if the 4th of July never 
wood come. 

Saterday, June 27, 186—last nite me and 
Beany tride to peek into old Head and 
Jewells carrige shop when sum of the fellers 
was wirking on sumthing for the 4th of 
July, but we was caugt and ducked in the 
water troth and we dident see ennything 
becaus they had tacked up sum blz 
over the windows. so we had to put for 


¢ 


inkits 


} 


home lifely to change our cloths. Beany 
got up into his room and changed his cloths 

nd got out again without his mother find 
ing out about it, but i dident 
back way and up the back stares and ran 
rite into father with a little tin lamp in his 
hands. he goes to bed prety erly becaus he 


y 
in 


went in the 





has to go to Boston on the 6 oh clock tr: 
evry morning. 

well he asted me what the truble was and 
i had to tell him and he laffed and sed that 
is what hapens to peeping Toms so he 
gessed 1 got what i desirved. he wasent 
mad with me but he sed he gessed i had 


better go to bed and i had to go to bed at 
g { 


about haff past eigt. it was just my luck 
but this morning he waked me up and 
let me have breckfast with him. we had 





ham and egs and Johnny cake and coffee 
and he let me ride up to th 
on top of the hack with Jo Parmer the 
hackman, and i had a good time. father 
and Gim Lovering and old Abner Merrill 
and Danny Wingate and lots of other men 
went on the train. when we went back Jo 
Parmer and Mad Sleeper the poliseman 
whitch drives a hack for Charles Tole while 
Jo Parme r drives for Levi Tole, Ed Toles 
father, raced all the y down Front Street 
and Jo beat him. ¢ 
riding in his own hack stuck his head out of 
the hack window and told Mad Sleeper to 
beat Jo if he had to kill his horses but Mad 
laffed and pulled his horses up and we beat. 

when Mad stoped to let Charles Tole out 
at the stable, old Charles dansed up and 
down and swoar moar feerful than i ever 
herd and told Mad he dident know enuf to 
drive a saw horse and told him to come in 





) 
» depot with him 





Ww 





harles Tole, which was 


al 








and get his pay and never to drive for him 
again and Mad laffed and sed thi 
3th time this week that you have dis 
charged me. sumtime when i aint fealing 


pret 


S is the 





good i shall taik you at your wird and 


y v isn 


you will nave to shet 


up your old stable of 
crowDalits. 

then old Charles dansed and swoar sum 
moar and Mad yawned and looked at his 
wach and snapped it shet and then sed get 
into the house Charles and shet up or i will 
help you, and Charles went muttering to 
himself what he wood do Mad laffed 
and sed Charles dident meen haff of what 
he sed only he was re llous of all the other 
hackmen. 


Polly Colkett has got sum snapcrackers 





in her store window. old Luke Langley has 





got torpedos and cannon crackers and red 
fishhorns. Land and Rol 


lantirns and rockets and sum hard red tor 


Ss has got chinees 





pedos that sound like a cannon and when 
they xplode they fli in evry direction. it 
maiks a feller feal auful tickly inside to 
think of the fun he will have 

i herd Keene and Cele and Lillie Head 


talking today and i have found out sum 


thing. Lillie is going to be tl 
fornia in the percession and is going to have 


a gold dress and Keene is going to be Ver- 


mont and is going to ware a green dress. 


1e stait of Cal 


Continued on Page 165 
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‘TIGHTEN YOUR CRIP 
on the Boston Market -: 


est concentration of people In 


H I also 1S the 


har adware stores, 


Ni W 


tration of gro 


England. 
greatest concen 
arug 


goods stores, furniture stores 


This is the real Boston market, concentrated 
hin 12 miles of City Hall. Here 


> greatest pressure 


Is Where you 


in sales and 


The Globe concentrates in this Area 
how the 


N' y\\ let uS Set 
A Key Market. In this 


Globe has the largest Sunday circulation of any 
And here its daily 
Unitorm 


covers this 


Globx 


, m:] 
1 2-Mmlile 


area the 


Boston newspaper. circula 


tion exceeds that of Sunday. seven- 


day concentration ! 


Boston’s stores recognize the 


departimne nt 


Globe’s dominating position in this market. 


, auto dealers and 
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Out of Boston’s total 
trading territory this 
12-mileareacontains: 


74°) of all department store pack- 
age deliveries 
61°) of all grocery stores 
60°> of all hardware stores 
57° of all drug stores 
7°) of all dry goods stores 
55> of all furniture stores 
of all auto dealers and garages 























The Sunday Globe carries as much de partment 
Boston Sun 
Daily 
Globe the department stores use more spa 


tl in any other daily paper. 


store advertising as the other three 


day newspapers combined. And in_ the 


man 


What are the reasons for this Globe leader 


ship? First —the Globe's complete market cov 
Second —the Globe appeals 


erage, to aii « 


of Boston people. Its readers represent a com 
plete cross-section of the population, without 


regard to race, creed, or political affiliation. 


The Globs appeals strongly to men because it is 
t trom bias tavoritism in general news, editorial 
( port And its Household D part nent makes th 
G et lany cou ! £ ( t New | g] n 
womer 

| Pp ct Yo id\ tising me it I tne } 
who make up Bo t Ke \ Mla I 
the Globe first 


re The Boston Globe 


CThe Globe sells Boston. 


Year ending March 31, 1926... . Daily 278,988 . . . . Sunday 325,324 














Continued from Page 162) 
huh, she had augt to ware a black dress 
and a long crape vale becaus Molly Stark 
whitch come from Vermont come so neer 
being a widow and wood have if her hus- 
hand hadent beat the British. Cele is going 
to be Connecticut and is going to dress like 
a nutmeg. i wanted to tell her she mite 
dress like a hen and keep saying cut cut cut 


r 





wooden nutmeg 
| 


ote if they wood let me gosh i hoap it 


connecticut over a b 





hape d like a 4 i bet i cood get up a goor 
) 
wont rane 

Sunday, June 28, 186—this morning be- 
foar breckfast me and father took sum sope 
and towils and rew the boat up to the 
gravil point swimming place and went in 
and had a good scrub and a good swim and 
when we got home we was as hungry as 
bares. gosh breckfast taisted good and 
father told us lots of stories. 

father sed when he was a boy and a 
young man they was 4 classes of peeple in 
Exeter, the Bobs, the Tippy Bobs, the High 
Tippy Bobs and the High Tippy Bob 
Royals. he sed the Bobs was the wirking 
peeple that carried hods of morter and 
and 
swep barns and drove hacks and tended 
bars and smoaked clay pipes. the Tippy 
Bohs were the peeple that hired the hod 
carriers and the men to saw the wood, and 
the men whitch had trades like carpenters 
and painters and plummers and stone ma- 


sons and tin roofers and the store keepers 


sawed wood and curried down horses 








and smoaked brier wood and meersham 
pipes whitch they filled out of little bags 
then the High Tippy Bobs was the per- 
fessers in the Academy and the ministers 
and the lawyers whitch amount to enny- 
thing and the doctors except the horse doc- 
tors and the rubbing doctors and the corn 
doctors, and the agents of the factory and 
th Tippy 


: 
Bobs most always wore shiny calf skin 


the carrige maikers. he sed the Hix 





boots and stovepipe hats in fall and winter 
and spring and black broadcloth coats and 
trowsers sundays and pamleaf hats and 


vellow linin or seersucker suits in the ho 


t 
wether and smoaked cigars 
then the last was the High Tippy Bob 
Royals whitch were peeple whitch had 
money whitch their fathers left them and 
never had to wirk. they was only a verry 
few of them thank God sed father. i asted 
father how their fathers and the gran 
fathers maid their money and father sed 
they was most always sawmill men in the 
erly days of Exeter. 
asted him if they was verry mutch 





diferent from the other peeple and 
sed the only diference was that they was 
lazier and their wifes carried gointed para- 
sols. father sed a Tippy Bob never cood 
be a High Tippy Bob or a High Tippy Bob 
become a High Tippy Bob Roy: 
lived sumwhere elce. i asted him if a High 
Tippy Bob cood become a Tippy Bob and 
father sed if he had to go to wirk he coodent 
help it and if he kep store or wirked with 
his hands he went down still further and 
mite become a Bob. i asted father what he 
was and he sed he was a Tippy Bob but his 
father was a High Tippy Bob and his gran- 
father on his mothers side wasa High Tippy 
Bob Royal and had 
he sed when his father faled in business 
most of the High Tippy Bobs and the High 
Tippy Bob Royals owed him money. 

i asted father if he was sorry he was only 
a Tippy Bob and he sed hel no if he had a 
million dollers he woodent try to be a High 
Tippy Bob or a High Tippy Bob Royal. 


il unless he 





nigger slaves, but 
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he sed he woodent mind being a Bob if he 
had a million but he woodent wirk h 
enuf to gut the labor mar 


. ‘ } nd dont 
ow wl 1and 





gut or glut i dont k 
know what he ment 

but it is verry interesting to know these 
things and sum day if i dont be a circus man 
or a cornet player or a lawyer | hall 
the history of Exeter « 
to know all about the n 
lockers and the Bobs and Tiy 
the High Tippy Bobs and H 
Royals 


l forgot to sav tha 





t went 


me to chiren 


day. Beanys father doesent c¢ 

since the buntches on his head and the cuts 
on his face have gone down and heeled up. 
so Beany can do ennything he wants to in 
the organ loft. so chirch is verry interest- 
ing. i dont know whitch the unitarials 
wood miss the most, Beany or the minister. 
of coarse they have got to have a minister. 
but they have got to have Be any becaus 
he has lost his gob about 40 times and be- 
foar the nex sunday old Chipper Burley 
sends for him or comes round for him and 
1 


to do wirse things then 





so Beany goes bac! 
ever befoar but auful funny 

Munday, June 29, 186-—i have found out 
sumthing moar about the 4th. old Abner 
Merrill and Sons have advertised a lot of 
new stovepipe hats. they call them silk 
hats whitch sounds better but doesent 
describe them so well. well today i went 
down there to carry a note to them and 
John Taylor and anuther feller was in there 
pe hats for the 
pipe shop gang. i herd him say that they 
had ordered 35 suits of Earl & Cutts 

Tuesday, June 30, 186—tomorrow is the 
ferst day of July. Bully 

Wensday, July 1, 186—tomorrow is the 


second day of July. bullyer or moar bully 





and ordered 35 white stovep 


Thursday, July 2, 186—-tomorow nit 
will be nite befoar the 4th of July. bulliest 
or most bully. 

Friday, July 3, 186—tomorow will be the 


4th of July. moar bully than most bully i 
sutch a thing can be. the hotels are full and 
most all the houses that let rooms have let 
them all. today evrybody was shaking 
hands with peeple whitch has come back 
the front of the town hall is covered with 
flags. most of the storekeepers have washed 
their windows and swep the floors and have 
put their best good n the windows and 
have hung up flags and banners telling how 
long they have been in bizziness. there has 
been 10 new polisemen swoar in 
all the horsesin Majer Blakes and Char 
Toles and Levi Toles, Ed Toles fathers 
» had their fetlocks clipped and 


their maines and tales braded and all th 


stables have 
buggys and wagons washed and 
nisses blacked and the brass shined uy lo 
Parmer has got a stovepipe hat that goes 
over his head to his ears and a cockaid in i 
Charles Tole hired a hack driver with a 
cock ey to get even with Jo. father sed 
that if Majer Blake wood hire Mike Pres 
cott to drive his hack he wood probably 
get cocked before the day was haff over and 
then they wood all be even. 

i promised father i wood go to bed at 9 
oh clock and not go out befoar 5 oh cloct 
in the morning. evry now and then as i am 
ing this i hear a fish horn blow or a 









wright 
torpedo go off and i dont see how i car 
sleap. tomorrow is the 4th. hooray hooray 
hooray hooray hooray hooray. 

Editor's Not T is the twenty-first of a 
of sketches by Mr. Shute. The next will appea 


an Car issue 
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bis, and his run-down 


sed tO say, 


yme day when the radio wise men 





OLD TOM’S one-night cure 
for RADIOPHOBIA* 


“OR a long time most of my radio fun 
was the sport of twitting some fussy 


direct radio B-power. It banishes B-bat- 
teries and bother—gives better, clearer, 
truer reception night after night, right 
through the year without interruptions. 
The Raytheon name stands for more than 
a dependable rectifying tube; it’s a guar- 
antee that every Raytheon-equipped B- 
power unit has been tested and approved 
by the Raytheon research laboratories. 
More than half of all the light-socket B- 
power units in existence—hundreds of 
thousands of them made by more than 
twenty leading manufacturers—are Ray- 
theon-equipped. 

The long life of Raytheon tubes (guaran- 
teed for a year) and the simplicity of the 
patented scientific principle on which they 
are built, are responsible for this prefer- 
ence by the foremost radio engineers. 
Ask ye 


a Raytheon equipped B-power unit to 


sur dealer to demonstrate for you 


replace your B-batteries--a permanent 
light-socket hook-up that needs no at- 
tention, and keeps reception always at 
peak-of-power perfection 


Better ‘Radio ‘Power Units are ‘Raytheon-approved 
ana ‘Raytheon-equipped 


the world get time to do the job right 
otnat | n plug na good set ona 
er go like any other 
te, f of machine, then I'll 
W W radio set hooked 
[ nd Raytheon did it! 
I Baile one night when 
tl ndle, and a broad 
h ive his worn-out 
| t il—and me, my 
m for radio enjoyment 
Cured a bad case 
oO spt with one 
' ee; 
RAYTHE¢ life rectify- 
ti¢ B-power box 
lt re I ¢ lar home 
I rt t to 
These 
ACME B-POWER SUPPLY 
ALL-AMERICAN CONSTANT-B 
BOSCH NOBATTRY 
BURNS B-BATTERY FLIMINATOR 
BREMER-TULLY B-POWER UNIT 
CORNELL VOLTAGE SUPPLY 


& C POWER 


RFE B ELIMINATOR 
RAI 
MAJESTI¢ B 


10 PLATH 
CURRENT 


UPPLY 
SUPPLY 


3] A—————— 


ELECTRON CURRENT B SUPPLY 
KINGSTON B-BATTERY ELIMINATOR 
MAYOLIAN “B" SUPPLY 

MODERN “"B" POWER 

NATIONAL POWER SUPPLY 
SPARTON RADIO B-POWER 
STERLING "B" POWER 

VALLEY B-POWER UNIT 

WEBSTER B-POWER UNITS 

ZENITH A, B & C POWER 


ers whose B-power 
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Al COOK'S TOUR 


Continued from Page 21) ° 


olive oil were poured into a very large pan. 
The pan was large enough to allow the 
slices of fish to be laid out in state without 
one piece overlapping the other. Two 
chopped onions were added to the heating 
oil. The fish was laid in, slice by slice, and 
allowed to smother for ten minutes, being 
turned over once to enable each side to be- 


come partly cooked. 


The fish was then taken out of the pan 
and the slices placed on a dish. Half a can 
of tomatoes was poured into the pan and 
allowed to boil well. When the tomatoes 
were boiling, half a lemon, cut in thin slices, 
was dropped in, and over this was poured 
the pint of liquid in which the head of the 
snapper was originally boiled. This was 
seasoned strongly with salt and a liberal 
pinch of Cayenne. The whole was allowed 
to boil until reduced to one-half. Then the 
slices of fish were returned to their former 
resting place in the pan, great care being 
taken that the slices did not touch. In the 
meantime a demi-tasse spoonful of saffron 
had been chopped very fine, set in a small 
deep dish and a little of the sauce in which 
the fish were boiling poured over the saffron 
to dissolve it. When the fish had been boil- 
ing about five or six minutes, the saffron 
sauce was poured over it in the pan and 
bouillir—baisse! It was done. 

There’s your bouillabaisse. It was 
snatched off the fire and each slice of fish 
was laid out in state on a separate piece of 
toast which had been fried in butter. The 
sauce was poured over it and it was served 
quickly. That seems a lot of trouble and, 
as the Irishman said about the ox-tail soup, 
that’s going a long way back to get some- 
thing good to eat. 


For Plain and Fancy Cooking 


But the finished bouillabaisse was well 
worth waiting and struggling for. It was 
served at Rector’s every Friday night for 
years. You could also get it at Delmonico’s 
and the old Brevoort. But the right way 
to make it was that used in the old Creole 
kitchens on the big rice and cotton planta- 
tions. 

The pots swung on cranes in the huge 
fireplaces. The fancy cooking was done 
in a smaller room opening into the large 
kitchen. Bread was made on the flat top of 








paren | 


a ee 





a polished log and biscuits were thumped 
with a pronged stick. Waffles were browned 
in a long-handled pan shaped something 
like a broom. Everything was cooked and 
broiled directly over the coals. The aroma 
of Louisiana cooking was carried on the 
winds all over the South. The 
men up at Memphis and Vicksburg knew 
when the New Orleans housewives wert 
preparing brioche, pilou and Creole jamba- 
laya. 

A man didn’t have to starve in New Or- 
leans if his nose was operating on schedule 
You could actually smell yourself a good 
meal if the wind happened to be in the 
right direction. General Jackson's gallant 
defense of New Orleans in 1815 was due to 
the fact that Old Hickory had dined that 
day on Creole curry—a dish made up of 
Cayenne pepper, coriander seed, turmeric, 
onions, garlic, ginger root, cardamom, salt 
and cloves. That’s enough to make any 
man fight. 


river Doat 


Stewed in its Own Juice 


This battle was fought after peace had 
been declared. General Jackson knew the 
war was over but wanted to get to New 
Orleans because he had inhaled a whiff of 
poisson rouge au gratin on the Southern 
breeze. It was a fearful battle, but Old 
Hickory had no visitors when he sat down 
that night to sole d la Nouvelle Orlean 

I have spoken of Creole economy in the 
kitchen. I will give you one example of it 
They had 150 ways of preparing Indian corr 
When they cooked a pig, they were as ef! 
cient as the famous Chicago packing hous« 
which boasted of utilizing all the porker 
except its last squeal. Their finest trait was 
their ability to soften up tough and sinew) 
meat by braising. Braising is one of the 
secrets of Crecle cookery. It is a halfway 
process between baking and frying. The 
meat is in a covered saucepan, which pre- 
vents the moisture and flavor of the meat 
from going upin steam. Braising is exacth 


what you mean when you threaten to stew 
an enemy or business competitor in his own 
juice. 

Deer, bear and other wild game were 
plentiful in the surrounding 
It was here that Audubon completed his 

Continued on Page 168 


canebrakes 
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Tobogganing at Lake Placid 
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DOUBLES YOUR ABILITY 
TO HANDLE YOUR CAR 


“The Ross Steering Gear brings new. sissies secon 
driving ease and comfort ~ ee ene me Ses 
| you may have it, tool? — sem 
100 


j a STEER every minute you drive—a real drive a Ross-equipped car through heavy gravel ROSS GEAR AND TOOL ¢ Latayette, | 





) task with ordinary steering. But with Ross_ or over rough, rutted, pitted roads, and railroad , 
| you handle your car comfortably—without con tracks—with new ease and safety. Your steering 

| scious effort—your mind and body at ease. The wheel stays firm in your hands—and your 

Ross Cam and Lever Steering Gear relieves the car holds true inits course! Make this test be f 

a strain of driving—and thus gives you greater fore you buy a new cal Notice the reduc 
i safety .... Ross doubles your ability to handle tion in road-shock Learn, too, how Ross 4 pgp 
+! your car—under a// conditions....You can takes the work out of parking The secret 7» 
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| (am and fever &S Steering Gears 


EASIER STEERING--LESS ROAD SHOCK 
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FOR HOME USE 





It’s cheapest to buy 
the best clippers ~ 
_ Ask your barber 


your barber or hairdresser 
rimmed your hair with clippers 
that cut ragged, tugged, and 

tilled, you would soon go some- 
So they are mighty 
particular about the clippers they 


buy. 


\ he re el se 


Nine out of ten barbers and 
hairdressers use Brown & Sharpe 
lippers, even though they cost 
more than any other make. 

Follow your barber’s example 
buy clippers. Pay a little 


vnen yo 


1 
more and get a Brown & Sharpe. 
He has found that they are made 
with so much more care and pre- 


cision that they cut smoother, 


' 

tay sharp tonger, and are easicr 
"a 

to use. And they last so long that 

many a barber today is using a 

pair of Brown & Sharpe r lippers 

bought so long ago, he’s forgotten 


Phe “Home Model?’ lipper 
is made with the Same accuracy 
and care as the Brown & Sharpe 
micrometer that measures finer 
than the human hair. It has 
in ingenious attachment that 
catches the hair as you clip it. 





BROWN @ 
SHARPE 


‘CLIPPERS 





(Continued from Page 166) 
exhaustive study of bird life. The bayous 
swarmed with fish of all kinds. When the 
planter wasn’t using his shotgun or revolver 
against another planter under the famous 
Dueling Oaks of New Orleans, he could 
take a few steps off his back porch and bring 
down enough venison to last all winter. 

I will give you the old Creole recipe for 
chevreuil a la chasseur, or venison, hunter's 
style. This is the same recipe as the one for 
rabbit stew. You must first catch your 
venison. 

Chop the venison into pieces about two 
nches square. Salt and pepper liberally. 
Drop two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan with the venison and allow it to 
brown slowly. When it is almost brown, 
add an onion chopped very fine and let this 
also brown slightly. Then add an egg-size 
bit of ham which has been minced well, one 
clove of garlic, two sprigs of thyme and two 
bay leaves which have been chopped fine. 
Stir in with the venison and allow to brown 
about two minutes. Add a tablespoonful of 
flour and brown several minutes longer. 
Pour in a pint of warm water and let it all 
simmer for another five minutes. Add 
about a quart of consommé and cook for an 
hour. Season again according to taste and 
add half a can of chopped mushrooms and 
the grated rind of alernon. Again season to 
taste and cook all for another thirty min- 
utes. Serve on a hot dish with croutons 
which have been fried in butter. 


Eschew Your Neighbor's Venison 


Although you may never have cause to 
use this recipe—and if you do, follow 
Charley Case’s advice and don’t shoot a 
I want to state that 
this chevreuil a la chasseur in the Creole 
manner is enough to make an Alps echo 
holler ‘‘Oh, boy ag 

I could go on talking about New Orleans 
cooking forever, but I am afraid that you 
would not be able to procure the ingredi- 
ents for the dishes. The Louisiana mammy 
could cook, but she had something to cook 
with. Although many an astigmatic Nim- 
rod shoots a cow in mistake for a moose, 
the two animals do not taste alike in the 
stewpot. Quail, snipe and partridge ran 
riot in the Mississippi bottoms in the old 
Sut what is the use of talking about 
something we cannot get? 

Let’s put on our red coats, call the 
hounds, sound the bugle and shoot our- 
selves an egg in the Creole manner. 

Escoffier claims to have enough recipes 
des wufs to cook eggs differently every day 
for twelve months. I can do the same 
thing myself if you let me off on Sundays, 
holidays and give me six months’ vacation 
in the summer. I do know that the Creoles 
could prepare eggs in a hundred various 
styles. But this seems to be chefs’ labor 
lost. No matter what you do to an egg, it 
remains an egg to the finish. 

My favorite egg dish is the Creole ome- 
let, an inheritance from the Spanish an- 
cestors of the native Louisianian. Scald 
and skin a half dozen ripe tomatoes and 
chop them fine. Slice two onions into small 
bits and mince half a garlic clove. Adda 
heaping big spoonful of bread crumbs which 
have been fried with a small gob of butter 
n a saucepan until they are very brown 
and crispy. Then add the tomatoes and 
salt and pepper to taste. The Creole always 


uses a slight dash of Cayenne also. Let it 


neighbor’s venison 


days. 


all stew for at least an hour. Take six eggs, 
beat the yolks to a cream and the whites of 
the eggs to a froth. Then beat them all to- 
gether. Place a tablespoonful of butter in 
a frying pan, and when it melts, add the 

Remember that the tomatoes and 
the eggs are in separate pans. As the ome- 
let becomes set, pour the well-done toma- 
toes on it, fold the omelet over and cook 


Roll into a dish 


omelet 


for two minutes longer. 
and serve hot 

Every time I visit New Orleans I make a 
rush for a Creole candy store which is my 
filling station for pralines aux pacanes, or 
pecan pralines. Only the finest kind of 
brown sugar is used for making this 
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delicious candy. The ratio is one pound of 
sugar to half a pound of fresh Louisiana 
pecans. Set the sugar to cook and, as it 
begins to boil, add the pecans, which should 
be freshly peeled and cut, some into small 
pieces and others into halves and quarters. 
One spoonful of butter and four tablespoon- 
fuls of water are enough to mix with the 
sugar and pecans before starting to boil. 
The water is sufficient to melt the sugar 
and the butter prevents it from scorching. 

Let it all boil together until it starts to 
bubble; then take it off the stove. Ladle 
out with an ordinary kitchen spoon and 
drop the mixture into cakes on a moist 
marble slab or a buttered plate. Each one 
should be a small cake about five inches 
across and a quarter of an inch thick. Al- 
low them to dry out and lift them from the 
slab with a knife. If you have been careful 
to stir the mixture while it was boiling, you 
will have the most delicious of pecan pra- 
lines. They are marvelous. Even now, as 
I am writing about them, my mouth waters 
so much that I have to wear water wings. 

But you haven’t heard anything yet. 
What do you think of fewilles de roses cristal- 
lisées? Never heard of them? They have 
been famous in the Crescent City for 150 
years. That’s a long time on any man’s 
wrist watch. This is one time when your 
florist is your groceryman. Select one 
pound of the prettiest and nicest pink roses 
that have been freshly cut. Pick the petals 
one by one and drop themin water. Drain 
off the fluid and press the petals in your 
hands to bruise them gently. Set them on 
a sieve to drain. 

Then take one pound of the best white 
sugar, add sufficient water to dissolve it 
and allow it to boil to a sirup. Clarify the 
sirup and then drop in the rose petals. 
Allow the sirup to boil up six or seven times. 
temove from the fire and allow to stand 
until the cooling sugar forms a coating 
around the petals. Then drain them off and 
set the petals apart on paper until they 
are perfectly dry. The rose petals will be 
crystallized and should be placed in paper- 
lined boxes in a cool, dry spot. It is 
impossible to describe the taste. It is suffi- 
cient to say that one of these petals is 
enough to make an octogenarian buy a 
set of boxing gloves and start looking for 
Gene Tunney. 

The Creole also treats plums, oranges, 
orange blossoms, violets, ginger and water- 
melon in the same way. This is where his 
love of beauty crosses the equator of econ- 
omy. He can call on his girl on Wednesday 
eve, bring her a beautiful bouquet of flow- 
ers; then both of them can perch on the 
sofa and eat the bouquet together. Nota 
bad idea. 

If you do not understand how to clarify 
sugar, here is a simple recipe: The white of 
one egg and a pint of water is enough for 
eight pounds of sugar. Beat the white of 
the egg to a froth in a dish with a cupful of 
water, which should be added slowly to the 
egg during the beating process. Put the 
eight pounds of sugar in a kettle and dilute 
it with half the egg. When it is thick, set it 
over the fire and allow it to boil up twice. 
Then skim it. Continue to add the egg by 
degrees until the scum on top is perfectly 
white. Adda cup of cold water to carry off 
any remaining scum. Take it from the fire 
and strain. The sugar can then be set aside 
for future use. 


From Lafcadio Hearn 


It is easy to imagine that a people exist- 
ing on beautiful food would live in an 
equally wsthetic manner. There is no finer 
word-painting in English than the descrip- 
tion of a Creole courtyard by Lafcadio 
Hearn, the author laureate of the City of 
Dreams: 


An atmosphere of tranquillity and quiet hap- 
piness seemed to envelop the old house, which 
had formerly belonged toa rich planter. . . . 
The great green doors of the arched entrance 
were closed and the green shutters of the bal 
conied windows were half shut, like sleepy eyes 
lazily gazing upon the busy street below or the 
cottony patches of white clouds which floated 
slowly, slowly, across the deep blue of the sky 
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above. The great court, deep and broad, 
was framed in tropical green, vines embraced 
the white pillars of the piazza, and creeping 
plants climbed up the tinted walls to peer into 
the upper windows with their flower eyes of 
flaming scarlet. Banana trees nodded sleepily 
their plumes of emerald green at the farther 
end of the garden, vines smothered the windows 
of the dining room and formed a bower of cool 
green about the hospitable door. . . . An 
aged fig tree, whose gnarled arms trembled 
under the weight of honeyed fruit, shadowed 
the square of bright lawn which formed a 
natural carpet in the midst; and at interval 
were stationed along the walks in large porce 
lain vases—like barbaric sentinels in sentry 
boxes—gorgeous broad-leaved things, with 
leaves fantastic and barbed, and flowers brilliant 
as humming birds. 

A fountain murmured faintly near the en 
trance of the western piazza, and there came 
from the shadows of the fig tree the sweet and 
plaintive cooing of doves. Without, street cars 
might jingle but these were mere echoes 
of the outer world which disturbed not the de 
licious quiet within — where sat, in old-fashioned 
chairs, good old-fashioned people who spoke 
the tongue of other times, and observed many 
quaint and knightly courtesies forgotten in 
this material era. . The sound of deeply 
musical voices conversing in the languages of 
Paris and Madrid, the playful chatter of dark- 
haired children lisping in sweet and many 
voweled Creole, and through it all, the soft 
caressing coo of doves. Without, it was the 
year 1879; within, it was the epoch of the 
Spanish domination. A guitar lay upon 
the rustic bench nearthefountain . . . asilk 
fan beside it. European periodical, with 
graceful etchings, hung upon the back of a 
rocking-chair at the door, through which one 
caught glimpses of a snowy table bearing bot 
tles of good Bordeaux and inhaled the odor of 
rich West India tobacco. 


The Road to Yesterday 


Lafcadio Hearn, among the most beauti- 
ful of writers, was extremely sensitive 
about his appearance and avoided stran- 
gers, who he thought might laugh at him. 
He found sympathy and friendship among 
the Creoles of New Orleans and, in return, 
lived in their section of the town and wrote 
the Creole sketches which are now slowly 
becoming known, many years after his 
death. Another good reason for his living 
in the Creole quarter was that he loved 
good things to eat and knew where to get 
them. 

He doted on the baba—a round, porous 
cake soaked in wine. Also the brioche, 
which cannot commonly be obtained in 
this country outside of New Orleans. It 
was brioche that Marie Antoinette sug- 
gested to the starving Parisians when they 
complained to Her Serene Highness that 
they had no bread. 

I have tried to avoid the mentioning 
of wines in the old Creole recipes, as | 
do not care to open up old wounds or older 
bonded warehouses. But wine played an 
important part in Creole cookery. It was 
poured in quite a few sauces and many 
cakes were soggy with it. 

The Louisiana mammy was the graduate 
of no cooking school; she had no ther- 
mometer to regulate the heat of her oven 
and no scientific instruments to assist her 
in preparing food. She carried hundreds of 
recipes in her old crinkly head and learned 
others by word of mouth. The only cook- 
book in those days was a hot frying pan 
There were no schools of domestic science 
and the Creole maidens learned their 
recipes right over the quaint old stoves 
The mixture of Spanish and French was 
just the right transfusion for the invention 
of new dishes and the perpetuation of old 
dishes and legends. 

Creole cookery is strictly a local New 
Orleans product. We have tried to trans- 
plant a shoot from the parent tree to the 
metropolitan cities, but have never been 
successful. When removed from its native 
heath the Spanish influence seems to wither 
and the French half predominates. If you 
desire to enjoy it you must board the 
bateau at St. Louis, travel down the Missis- 
sippi on a stern-wheeler, and when the 
Robert E. Lee whistles for the landing 
around the bend, take a quick look at your 
ticket and make sure that it is dated 1885, 
for we have been taking a trip on the road 
to yesterday. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Rector. The next will appear in an 
early issue 
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HELEN OF THE HUNDRED WAVES 


But I keep fit.”” His bare, shocking head 
was covered now; he looked more like an 
ordinary plantation manager, less like a 
man vulture, or—the simile sprang un- 
bidden and astonishing into Rob’s mind 
like the sinister, queer Goblin Market 
figures in the museum. 

‘Your overseer died,’”’ remarked Helen 
Elizabeth. She was staring down at her 
small shoes, inspecting, apparently, the 
damage done to them by yesterday’s salt 
water and today’s dust and stones. 

The manager sent a slow, sliding glance 
at her. It was noticeable that he seemed 
little taken by this girl, whose red-gold hair 
and amber eyes had nevertheless made their 
impression on many a heart. 

‘“* My overseer had perfect health,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Perfect. A fine man.’’ There was 
an odd satisfaction in his voice. ‘‘But he 
was a careless fellow; he went bathing once 
too often and the sharks got him. Plenty 
about here. You'd better keep off bathing,”’ 
he went on in asudden hurry. ‘‘ They really 
are dangerous, you know.” 

“They won't touch me,” said Helen 
Elizabeth, still examining her pretty shoes. 
Undoubtedly one toe was badly scuffed. 

“That’strue,” contributed Telford. ‘‘No 
Pentecost was ever taken by a shark. 
There’s a sort of hereditary sl 

“Are you a Pentecost?” 

“T beg your pardon. I thought I’d—my 
name is Telford; no relation, only a friend.” 

“Do be careful, then; there’s a good 
chap. We can’t afford to have things hap- 
pening to our guests. I hope Miss Pente- 
cost will take no risks either.” He seemed 
to have forgotten about Charles. ‘‘ Keep 
onshore, both of you,” he entreated. “ We'll 
find plenty of amusement. We must keep 
you amused. In these wild places,’’ he ex- 
plained a trifle patronizingly, “the white 
man deteriorates unless he keeps up plenty 
of interests outside himself. You would 
never believe the stories I could tell you 
never!’’ He seemed to savor the stories. 
“But for today —how would you like a sail 
on the trucks? Something new, that, hey?” 

Without waiting for a reply he scurried 
off toward the working, grubbing boys. His 
guests, watching in the distance, saw him 
directing a gang to push one of the trucks 
up from the jetty, run it along the rails, and 
set the sail. He even lent a hand himself, 
to hurry the lumbering vehicle. He seemed 
to be all energy, all good will. 

The three watched in silence. Over the 
faint creaking of the truck and the distant 
sounds of the manager's voice droned high 
the humming wind; echoed continually the 
pick-pit, pick-pit of the working boys. 
Presently Charles and his sister spoke, al- 
most together. 

**T hate him,” from Helen Elizabeth. 

‘*B’gad,”’ from Charles, 
the sort of beggar who takes drugs.” 

Telford gave ashout. ‘ You've hit the nail 
on the head!” he cried. ‘I was puzzling 
to know what it was. That expression 
sort of Aha-I-know-something-you-don’'t- 
know kind of look.” 

“Horrid glee,”” put in Charles 

“The very word. They do look like 
that - 

‘‘Huggin’ their secret. And buttered 
with greasy kindness, too, for fear anyone 
would suspect. Yes.” 

**Well, he has been very kind,”’ allowed 
Rob compunctiously. ‘‘One hardly likes to 
accuse him behind his back of such a 
thing i 

“You needn't worry,” said Helen Fliza- 
beth coolly. ‘‘ He doesn’t.” 

“Doesn't what? 

“Drug.” 

‘Well, I dunno,” said Charles, with the 
odd, worldly wisdom that so often sur- 
prised people who did not know him well 
“Maybe. But he doesn’t drink wish he 
did! Might be a chance for me —and he 
don’t seem to have any pretty housekeepers 


about. Andaman alone on an island’s got 


‘he looks like 


to have something to amuse him, as that 
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New Hebrides chap said—remember? 
when his bride jilted him and he had to ask 
the captain of the Induna to fetch him up 
a gramophone next voyage instead. . . . 
There, he’s comin’ back. Let’s go and try 
the bloomin’ merry-go-round.” 

It was good fun, as even Charles the 
worn-out and burnt-out allowed. One got 
onto the truck that the boys had pushed far 
inland, sat down on the high seat and, when 
ready, hoisted sail. The fierce southeaster 
did the rest. Roaring like the very loom of 
time, one tore along the little railway, hair 
combed by the wind, clothes flying; guano 
pits, work gangs, store sheds and stark iron 
houses running away in a long blur to left 
and right. When one neared the jetty it 
was necessary to lower sail and clap on 
brakes, so as to slow down in good season. 
Then, summoning the eager boys—who 
seemed only too glad of a change in their 
monotonous work-—-one sat still while they 
pushed, pushed for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes against the stiff breeze, urging each 
other on with yelps and cries. Then all over 
again. Tobogganing wasn’t in it. 

They were extremely cheerful when they 
went back to lunch. The seven weeks’ stay 
did not loom so long ahead. After all, one 
might have been much worse off; and if 
their host wasn’t exactly a likable fellow, 
no one could say that he did not mean to be 
kind. 

The weeks went by; time “like a 
wounded snake dragged its slow length 
along”’ from tiresome day to day. They had 
read all the manager’s books. They had 
walked over most of the island—all of it, 
save a rocky gorge at the far side, where a 
long thatched building could be distantly 
discerned; the manager had told them that 
was the quarantine shed, and for the sake 
of discipline he had put it out of bounds to 
everybody, even when it wasn’t in use. 
Charles had enjoyed a dip or two in the 
shallow harbor water without seeing any- 
thing of the ferocious man-eating sharks 
that had devoured the overseer. Helen and 
Rob had wanted to join him, but the 
manager, after giving easy consent, had 
suddenly retracted it. 

‘You never know,” he said gravely. 
“You tell me the Pentecosts aren't taken 
by sharks—well, that’s as may be. Still a 
shark might come in and might take you 
or Mr. Rob, who has no protection—and 
what a terrible thing that would be! No, 
we won't run the chance.” 

There was a certain quality, hard to 
name, about the manager’s conversation 
that sometimes made Rob feel confused and 
puzzled. He felt puzzled now. The man 
was talking as if no one had ever been 
taken in the harbor, as if the chance of 
sharks were negligible, and yet he was 
clearly anxious to protect Rob and Helen 
from even that negligible danger. But he 
didn’t protect Charles. And he was no 
admirer of Helen’s in the ordinary sense; a 
queer, cold, fishy little man, he seemed 
utterly immune to her beauty and her 
charm. Why—why--why? Rob found no 
answer. 

Later, in the strange mauve twilight that 
fell upon Blenkiron when the sun was down, 
Rob strolled with Helen Elizabeth along 
the truck line. They had dropped into that 
habit of late. Charles suffered a good deal 
from the absence of drink, and hid his 
sufferings — often worst toward evening 
with the unselfishness that was still part of 
his wrecked, kind soul. His little bedroom, 
locked for hours, hid misery that he would 
not, for the world, have displayed. So it 
came that Telford and the girl were thrown 
much together. 

“That manager is a queer kind of bloke,”’ 
Telford offered, as they stepped high and 
disposedly from sleeper to sleeper of the 
rails. The boys had knocked off work and 
gone to supper. Through the thin dusk 
tomato-colored lights shone from the boy- 
I ouse doors, and a lOW grumbling noise of 


g 





talk came out. Peeping and sq 


sounded from the rookeries, where the gulls 
were settling to rest. The wind was down a 
bit tonight. One could hear upon the rocks 
the prisoning sea keep up its sentry march 
about Blenkiron. 

Helen made no answer; but she seemed 
to wait for him to go on. 

“‘He’s sulky about those curios of his; 
he’s always getting sulky about something. 
I don’t want to touch them. I know it 
wouldn’t be the least use trying to buy 
them from the fellow, even if I could afford 
it; but I did want to take a photo or two; 
you know, they are most remarkable 
probably from the far interior of New 
Guinea—and he wouldn’t hear of it. That 
was weeks ago, and I hadn’t said anything 
about them again till the day before yester- 
day, when it struck me, somehow, that he 
might be willing to let you photo them 
people don’t often refuse you anything you 
ask; I’ve noticed that. Well, I hardly had 
time to open my mouth about it before he 
jumped down my throat. ‘Certainly not,’ 
he said. ‘Has she been meddling with 
them?’ he said. ‘Pawing them about?’ | 
snubbed him pretty well; I told him to 
speak differently when he spoke of you, or 
I'd be liable to forget he was my host; and 
he climbed down about it, and we didn't 
say anything more. But I can’t say it made 
me love him any better.” 

“Are you sure he said that?” 
girl presently. 
things?” 

“Yes; it was like his 

“Have you seen the curios since?” 

“No. He's kept the door tight locked, 
and there are no windows. I did venture a 
remark, and he not only didn’t answer it, 
he wouldn’t speak when spoken to for about 
half the day. That’s why I say he is so 
sulky. But, after all, what does it matter? 
I suppose it’s rather rotten, talking about 
one’s host like this.”’ 

“‘Odd,” said Helen. ‘‘ There are natives 
natives —who would say that my touch 
polluted everything and made it useless 
for—-what it was meant to do. But the 
manager ” 

“Can't make him out. I suppose there’s 
something in what he said about white 
people deteriorating in these out-of-the- 
way places. Are we going to have a 
run on the trucks tomorrow? You've been 
rather off it of late. Tired?”’ 

“No,” said the girl. ‘I like it; 
one from thinking too much. But 
think I'll go.” 

They had almost reached the house now; 
its bulk stood up before them in the dark 


asked the 


“About my pawing the 


it keeps 


I don't 


like a barren rock washed by a sea of stars 
Something in the look of the place brought 
back, through sheer contrast, to Telford 
thoughts of another island, fairest and 
richest, perhaps, in the Pacific world. 

“Do you often think of Man-o’-War?” 
he asked gently. 

* Always,’ said Helen Elizabeth, 
quiver in her voice. 

** And you'll never g 
it back?”’ 

“Never.” 

“Never take interest 
anybody?” 


10 least 





ive up hope of getting 


in anything —or 


‘You go too far!” cried Helen Elizabeth 
sharply, drawing away from him. 

Like this, always, if he ventured within a 
hundred yards of the fence she had set up. 
Like her great kinswoman ~if the family 
tales were true. If they were true, then 
Helen Elizabeth was bound to have her 
soft spot somewhere 

“Do you suppose " said Rob Tel 
* There's 


the moon coming up out of the sea. 


ford, standing still before her 
Look, 
even this place is lovely at night! . . 
Do you suppose you can go through all 
your youth without _ 

‘What, sir?"’ She was fronting him, her 
amber eyes bright as a cat’s in the waxing 
too, if he did 


His anger kindled at hers. 


moonlight; angry as a cat's, 
not mistake. 


Continued on Page 172 
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Continued from Page 170) 
He dropped the impersonal word he was 
about to use, and jerked out boldly: 

“Me.” 

He saw her hand, milk-colored in the 
moon, rise as if to strike him, then drop. 
She turned round and walked away from 
him without a word. 

On the threshold of the house she paused, 
waited, and seemed about to speak. He 
caught her up eagerly. What wasshe going 
tosay? Wouldshe —— 

“Don’t ride on the trucks any more.” 

She was gone. Telford, feeling as if some- 
thing had struck him on the head, walked 
out once more into the wash of stars and 
rising moon, fumbling for a cigarette, and 
trying to think. What on earth? Why? 

The cigarette was drawing; it calmed his 
mind. One thing stood up clear. She 
might have been trying to snub him; she 
might have been giving him encourage- 
ment, though he did not think the latter 
was likely. But, whatever her enigmatical 
sentence might mean, it could not be ig- 
nored. Helen Elizabeth was unique among 
women in that she never wasted words. A 
word with her was a coin, a sentence, a 
check. All carried sterling value. 

The wind blew out his cigarette as he 
stood thinking. He tossed it away, felt for 
another, felt for matches. There wasn't one 
left. 

Well, the boys’ quarters were only a 
hundred yards away; he'd go there for a 
light. Somehow, he felt as if the house 
would stifle him tonight. 

Telford was wearing rubber-soled shoes; 
he made no sound as he neared the boy 
house. Just for a moment he stood un- 
noticed on the threshold, looking in. There 
was a small fire in the middle of the floor, 
set native-fashion upon a bed of ashes. 
Black shiny backs and woolly heads were 
gathered round it despite the heat. A 
hurricane lamp, on the ground, cast orange 
rays mingled with smoke-blue shadows, like 
the lights in old pictures of the Nativity. 
Shelflike bunks, piled tier on tier, ran round 
the walls. 

All this he saw in the one second before a 
native turned head, saw him, and sprang 
up with a fearful yell. Like a bomb filled 
with human shrapnel the group round the 
fire exploded over the room, howling. Only 
one figure kept its place; the odd, curved 
shape of Udu, who, standing by the door, 
watched with inscrutable expression the 
flight of his companions. 

Telford walked into the house. ‘Here, 
he shouted, ‘“what’s all the row? Stop it!” 

The boys stopped, stared, began to bunch 
together again. 

‘My word, marster,” faltered one naked 
creature, ‘“‘we been think you one devil 
devil belong overseer.”” He eyed the white 
man; he had a long red feather stuck 
through a hole in the tip of his nose; it 
wavered violently with histrembling breath. 

“Give me a light,’’ demanded Telford. 
Somebody handed him a brand; they all 
watched him light up and smoke. The 
action seemed to calm them. The boy with 
the feather explained, ‘ Long time ago dis 
overseer him go finish along truck; all-a- 
time night-time him walk about. All-a- 
same man you, him big man, him ‘trong 
man, him havem white close. Me tinkem 
you debil—debil belong him.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Telford, 
puzzled. ‘‘The overseer was killed by a 
shark, not a guano truck.” 

A ghost-seeing effect in the face of the 
boy with the feather caused Telford to turn 
sharply and look behind him. There was 
nothing there save Udu, bent over the 
horny sole of his foot, which he seemed to 
be examining with interest. 

“Yes, marster,”’ agreed the boy quickly, 
‘‘one-fellow overseer, him go finish along 
shark.” 

“And you thought it was his ghost 
devil-devil belong him?” 

The boy hesitated again. Telford, he did 
not know why, kept watch on Udu, who 
never raised eye from the thorn, splinter, 
whatever it might be, that occupied his at- 
tention. 
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Of a sudden the boy made up his mind 
In a long drone he burst forth, “God he 
good God, marster, no leavem debil-debil 
to fright one boy. Dere is no ghost, dere is 
God Almighty an’ his preachers.” 

It was clearly an outburst from some 
almost-forgotten mission teaching, and, 
quite as clearly, meant little to the one- 
time pupil. How, on terrible Blenkiron, 
should a half-enslaved Polynesian remem- 
ber such things? 

“Camouflage,” said Rob, walking out 
again. He had almost reached the house 
before he remembered to ask—-why? 

There was no answer; but he consoled 
himself with the thought that things would 
straighten out. They were bound to on this 
tiny stage; noroom here for misunderstand- 
ings or mysteries. He told the incident to 
Helen. She nodded; she seemed to see 
something in it. 

It was five weeks since the wreck. There 
were yet two weeks to go before the calling 
steamer could be expected. Almost, it 
seemed as if the uninvited guests, at first so 
welcome, were beginning to weary the 
manager of Blenkiron. He was nervous, 
silent and talkative by turns, late for meals, 
and cross when he did arrive. Charles, 
whose room opened out of the manager’s, 
reported that he slept so badly as to disturb 
himself not a little 

“Ilis special poison must be running 
out,”’ suggested Telford. Helen Elizabeth 
looked curiously at the young journalist. 
She had not stored up his late imprudence 
against him. It seemed she cherished short 
memory for lapses of the kind, once they 
were fitly punished. 

“You're probably right,” she said. 

“Ah,” said Rob cheerfully, 
coming round to Charles’ view and mine.” 

“Do you notice,” asked Charles in a 
told-you-so kind of voice, “‘that he’s kept 
the museum room always locked, ever since 
we came?” 

“Udu has the key,”’ was all that Eliza- 
beth answered; and this, of course, was 
equivalent to a give-in. 

It was not often that anyone got the 
better of Helen Elizabeth. Rob Telford felt 
quite cheered up. 

A day or two later, on a morning when 
Charles and his sister had gone away to 
bathe, the manager appeared out of his 
room, where he had been tramping restlessly 
up and down for an hour or more, and 
joined Rob on the veranda. 

“Feel like a run on the truck?” he sug- 
gested. “There's a bonzer wind today. We 
won't get much more like this. It’s liable 
to slow down a bit during the next two 
months. I’ve had the seat fixed with a 
cushion, and the brake overhauled. I'll get 
the boys to take her up to the far end of the 
island, and we'll let her go rip-snorter. She 
can beat a train when you give her space 
enough. Of course you have to be careful, 
but the brake’s a good one.” 

Rob had risen to his feet and dropped his 
book. The wind was certainly high today. 
A thin dull haze hung always over the 
guano workings and the sack-piled stores, 
but out of that cursed region the air was 
blown into diamond clarity; shadows were 
blue, below knife edges; lights on high rocks 
were chiseled gold. Down the rail track 
bits of bent and scraps of gull shell came 
flying like live things; the loin cloths of 
the laborers slatted and streamed. And 
always the high drone of the southeaster 
sang, monotonous yet st rangely gay, roar- 
ing across the little island from, and toward, 
the limitless sea. 

Nothing better on a day like that than 
rush from end to end of the long line why, 
the very wind was asking you! 

For the moment Rob had forgotten Helen 
Elizabeth’s command. He followed the 
manager, whistling cheerfully. The man- 
ager was whistling too. It seemed that this 
brisk, breezy day was pleasing to him, 
soothing to his worried nerves. He beamed 
with geniality as he set the new cushion on 
the seat of the truck. The cushion was silk, 
the seat had been freshly planed and sand- 
papered. Rob noticed, as he had not 
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Start at half-past nine What 
was Helen Elizabeth doing with herself all 
this time? She was too venturesome. Girls 


no matter how clever they were, never knew 


Two hours 





when to stop when it came to danger. You 


couldn't get them to realize that an ad 


venture-any adventure— might turn the 
wrong way up, that life wasn’t polite 
fob Telford had dozed a littl ur 


comfortably, harried by wild dreams; had 
got up again, listened at Charles’ door, and 
heard nothing but drunken snores: had 
gone to the front of the house, to the bach 

stared strainingly through windy dark, and 
marked where oblongs of missed stars 
showed the forms of the guano truc! 
standing motionless on the line. It was 





Ss 


strangely black, strangely silent, even for 


Blenkiron. 


Usually you could catch a certain stir 


about the cookhouse, near at hand: farther 
off, could see glimpses of light at the boys’ 


quarters, like tiny marigolds of fire. To 
night there was nothing. Blenkiron seemed 
dead. 

Dead! The word struck sharply. Only 
for the keen wit of Helen Elizabeth, he 
would at this moment have been lying h 
self, an ugly corpse, outside under the 
cold stars Death was stalking tonight 
Where wasshe? What mad fan 
her forbid him to follow her? 

He rose to his feet, looked at his watch. 
Almost he decided to ignore her wishes and 
start at once. What was the time? Nine 
Half-past nine. He would 
wait no longer; he would go. 

It was farther than he had thought. The 
wind was down. The stars seemed larger 
and paler, through the undispersed dust 
haze that hung about the pits. The night 
had grown hot, breathless; a bad night; a 
night in which things might happen—any 


5 


a had made 


o'clock only 


kind of thing. Rob drove himself hard 
down the line; he was streaming before 
long, and his lungs ached, but he spurred 
himself to go faster. Why hadn't he realized 
the distance to the rocks? It was hard to 
guess distances in such a place as Blenkiron, 
an island, naked, bald as the manager’s 
head, but he ought to have remembered the 
look of the line in general. Thank heaven 
he had started early. He must have been 
going more than half an hour. It was dark 
tonight, dark as the mouth of hell; one’s 
eyes didn't seem to get used to it. Where 
were those rocks? That was the rookery off 
there to the left; he could hear a faint peep- 
ing of birds. He should be nearing —yes! 
The rocks. 

The rocks, indeed 
Was he late? 

Kneeling on the ground, with a big stone 
to shield him, Rob cautiously flashed his 
Five minutes past ten. 

Instantly the conviction came upon him 
that something had happened. He did not 
argue with it. He had lived long enough in 
he world’s wild places to know that in- 
stinct, at times, speaks truer than reason 
Reason told him that he was only five 
minutes beyond the hour agreed on; that 





But no one was there. 





torch 





girls were always late; that Helen | - 
beth was somewhere near at hand, and 
would turn up all right if he only waited. 
Instinct said, loud and clear: “‘ They’ve got 





oe 

Rob rose to his feet, pocketed the torch, 
felt in his hip pocket for something else, 
and shoved it down the waistband of his 
He Was 


} 1 
quite cool, cool as the stones about hin 


trousers, where it would be handy 
from which the heat of day had passed. So 
heat of anxiety, uncertainty, had passed 
from the lover of Helen Elizabeth, leaving 
in their place the settled courage that comes 
of dreadful certainty. 

“Boots- hard walking. . . .” He re- 
membered what she had said, and was in 
no doubt where to go. The rocky gorge at 
the far end of the island, where the manager 
had told them that the quarantine station 
that would bethe place. Rob 
was a journalist; it was his business to 

: During 
hose tedious hours of waiting he had come 
They did not tend 


was situated 


guess, where he did not know. 


to certain conclusions. 





to lessen the fear that 


taur at the end of a dart laby 


last recesses of his mind. But he kept the 
monster back Dact 

Using his torch with caution, he ex 
amined the stones and their neighborhood 
Time pressed, but would not do tor 
ect any possible clew. He found one \ 
shoe Helen Elizabeth's shoe It had not 
been undone; the tongue of it was strained 
and the lacing almost burst. As clearly as 


if he had seen her do it, he knew that she 


had worked it off one foot with the toe of 
the other, and let it drop —for a signal 
‘She was being carried,”” he thought 


“How long ago?"’ He worked it out that 


she was, in all probab lit r, not more thar 
twenty minutes ahead of him But to 
make up a twenty minutes’ start, in the 


course of two miles or less, in the dark, ir 
country scarcely knowr 

Rob knew that it could not be done; yet 
he was none the less resolved that 


should be 
He found himself standing in the middle 





of the line, hold iy his head wit! potr 
hands, like a na picture He was 
trying, with a t that shook the ve 
roots of his mit o think of somethir 
something that floated — eluded The 
wind the wind. What had the wind to 
do 

“Ho!” shouted somebody, suddenly and 
much too loud —it might have been } 
self. He didn’t stop to think about that 


He } 
along the line, 





Back, ba 


i got what he wanted 





sleepers, picking himself u 





on, but always facing the wind, the new 
wet-season northwest wind that had broken 
only tonight; that blew from the harbor to 
the gorge. 

There was a truck at last—a common 
guano truck, seatiess, battered, empty, but 
more welcome than the smartest of motor 
cars could have been, to Rob. He knew 
how the sail was set, how to work the 
He knew, too, that there were no 


buffers at the far end of the line; one must 


brakes. 


be careful. The manager had made a great 
point of that, when he told them not to 
start their runs farther back than the 
man-o’-war roo } 
across the island. No need to consider 
noise now, to creep and spy. To hurl 


kery The line went ris 


oneself across Blenkiron as fast as might be 
was the only thing that mattered. 
**Gosh, there'll be some going,’’ muttered 
Rob with a glance at the darkness behind 
him, as he sprang on the truck. He knew 


what a northwest squall meant, and at the 


back of everything he could see the stars 
being wiped out by squads and com; ; 
the sky turning blacker than black. The 
cloud of the squall, immense, 





umbrella 


shaped, was rising so fast th he felt a 





whiplash of rain across his neck before he 
was well away. After, the wind and he were 
one, and he was only conscious of the rear 
ing truck, the line o 

upon the rails ahead, the rocking and the 
pitching, and the wild, terrible exhilaration 
of it all. 
before had truck run as this truck was 
running. ‘‘Squall?”’’ thought Rob to him- 


self in jerks. ‘‘ Tail end of a hurricane, more 








light cast by his torch 


For surely never on Blenkiror 











like. I hope to Heaven she doesn’t jump 
the rails; be in time for 


if she doesn’t I’] 





sure. 
In time! And if not? 
“Tf not 
and him first!” 
Then it became in pos ible to think. He 


could only hold to the brake and the hal 


eight shots before they get me 


liards, and try to manage the truck so that 
it would not leap from the line to sure 
destructior 

It was two or three mint 
ahead told him that he was close or 
gorge 
look for it. All his strength and nerve were 


s 
He could not spare more than half a 


in fee to the necessity of controlling this 
flying dragon of a truck on which he had 
horsed himself 


before the end of the line came, what would 


If he couldn't get it stopped 


rhere was a stony piain betore, 


The truck 


would upset if it hit that rough ground at 


happen? 


ending in a slope toward sea 
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human heads; old ones and new ones 
both.” 


“You don’t believe that,’’ he had said; 
and she had looked at him, laughed a little, 
and quoted the old saying: ‘‘There are 
more things in heaven and earth se 

It was because he had been determinedly 
skeptical that she had made up her mind to 
convince him for once and all, by showing 
him what the manager was really about; 
what dark flood it was that had seized this 
lost creature by the feet, dragging him 
down to depths infernal. Rob knew well 
what the passion for spiritism could do, 
even among whites, held back by scruple, 
by public opinion, if necessary by law; how 
it changed fine minds, broke up homes, 
filled asylums. Among the head-hunter 
crowd picked out of Blenkiron’s variegated 
labor it might well turn out to be hell let 
loose. 

“Well, I’ve seen all I want to see,” 
thought Rob, beginning to draw back with 
care. “‘There’s no helping the poor chap 
with the feather in his nose, and I'll take 
good care that no one else suffers. I'll get 
away before they’re fairly started with 
their mumbo jumbo, and find Helen. I 
reckon, after all, that she’s only od 

He stopped, petrified. In at the door of 
the farthest end had come two brawny 
laborers, and between them, hands and feet 
lashed to a pole, they carried Helen Eliza- 
beth. 

“‘T was only in time after all —if I am in 
time!’’ he thought. He looked round at 
the rows of dark bodies cramped against 
the walls. There were full thirty men in 
the room, and beside them lay not only 
savage spears and clubs, but the far more 
effective, more modern weapons of picks 
and shovels, taken from the pits. Nobody 
stirred, except when the men carried Helen 
Elizabeth into the center of the room and 
laid her down on the floor before the two 
black sorcerers and the white. Then a little 
shiver ran suddenly through the crowd, like 
the touch of wind passing over reeds. The 
curtain of the drama that they loved was 
about to rise. 

Thereafter things happened thick and 
fast, and Rob had no time for thinking, less 
for feeling. He remembered, long after, 
that the eyes of the girl were closed when 
they laid her down, and that her head fell 
back on the mats as if she were already 
dead. He remembered a blue bruise on one 
temple that accounted for that. He re- 
called the look of her white throat sloping 
down to the stretched chin, the shine of her 
red hair spread about the floor. Above all, 
nights and years after, he recollected the 
look of the three-foot clearing knife that 
the manager took in one hand, rising at the 
same time and setting his bare, knotted feet 
well apart upon the mats. 

Rob knew himself an uncertain shot; 
knew that he dared not risk all upon an aim 
that, in that uncertain light, might fail 
altogether, if it did not result in striking 
Helen herself. With all the strength that 
was in him he tore apart the wall of mats 
and saplings, flung himself through the gap, 
and with one leap was beside the black 
sorcerers and the white, firing his auto- 
matic right into their bodies. Udu rolled 
over onto the mats, the nameless old man 
collapsed into himself like a puppet from 
which the fingers of the puppet master have 
been suddenly withdrawn. Only the man- 
ager, staggering, declined to fall; with in- 
credible viciousness and fury made a fierce 
cut at the head of the girl on the floor. 

Then the waiting spectators—half of 
them, at least, the other half having fled 
seized picks, shovels, clubs and spears, and 
for a moment things looked bad. Rob 
had kicked the manager back from Helen; 
it was easier to kick than to shoot at that 
moment, safer, too—he had fired at random 
among the crowd of threatening blacks, and 
dropped three; counted swiftly, and reck- 
oned that six from eight left two—two 
shots only left. He couldn’t put his back 
against the wall, because that would have 

been to invite a stab through the mats from 
outside. The sight of a tall canoe paddle 
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gave him an idea; he seized it, knocked 


down with one blow the two hurricane 
lamps that hung above the central pillars 
and reduced the house to darkness. He got 
Helen round the waist, and, kicking freely 
with his nailed boots upon the sensitive 
shins of the dark people who milled around 
him in the gloom, succeeded in dragging 
her outside. She was feeling for her feet 
before he got her fairly into open air; she 
seemed to realize the state of affairs almost 
instantly, but, tied as she was, she could 
not walk. 

“Hold on,”’ panted Rob, ‘I'll loosen you 
inaminute. Where did that manager go?” 
He had seen a gleam of something like white 
flesh mount, through the darkness, up the 
sides of the ravine. The natives were scat- 
tering; without their leader they had lost 
heart. Rob stopped long enough to cut 
the cords that tied the ankles and wrists of 
the girl and, followed stumblingly by her, 
climbed the slope. 

The manager, not mortally hit, had seen 
the outline of the high-sailed truck on top, 
and was making for it. ‘Stop him,” 
panted Helen. “If he gets away on that to 
the boys’ quarters, he’ll raise the lot of 
them against us.’’ But they had delayed 
too long cutting the cords. It was impos- 
sible, struggle as they might, to reach the 
top in time. The wind was still blowing 
hard; Rob couldn't tell from what quar- 
ter —it had shifted several points in the past 
few minutes, and he saw that the manager 
might conceivably get the truck to run 
harborwards. 
him,”’ panted the young man, “ but if I can 
eatch him up 

A fierce gust of wind hit him full in the 
mouth and almost choked him. ‘‘ Gosh,” 
he said, struggling upward when it had 
passed, ‘‘that’s a snorter; hold on to me, 
Helen, or you'll be thrown down. There it 
comes again. There it is 

It had come with trebled fury. The 
northwest season was indeed breaking 


tonight. No moresteady 





“Shooting’s too good for 


southeasters, run- 





ning like a river through clear skies, carry 
ing the burdens of the island lightly and 
kindly. The cruel hurricane time was 
upon Blenkiron before due season, and the 
first of its grip fell upon the truck and upon 
its wild, naked ridery The manager had 
just raised his sail, let loose his brakes, 
when, with a shout, the wind whipped 
round, seized him, seized the car, and sent 
them flying up, not down, the line 

No human power could have stopped 
them. If the white savage shrieked —and 
Rob thought he heard one cry like a lost 
soul—it was mingled inextricably with the 
yelling of the wind, that drove him on and 
swallowed him before there was time to 
say ‘‘He’s gone.” 
to think about it a noise of crashing and 





Before there was time 
grinding rose above the wind, broke into 
one tremendous splash and ended 
“What's out there,”” shouted Rob into 
Helen’s ear, shaking her in his excitement, 
“beyond the level ground?”’ 
Helen shouted back, ‘C 
bis Deep?” 
“Out of soundings! 
**God be praised! 


liff and sea 


"said Rob 


“The devil has got his own 
“How did they catch you?” asked Rob, 
in the long walk back to the house that was 
safe for all of them, now 

“It seems,”’ said Helen Elizabeth reluc- 
tantly, “that they changed their minds 
From what they let drop, I judge they 
knew I had warned you, and thought you 
might be too much to tackle. So they de- 
cided to take me instead. You know, a 
woman’s head is never worth a man’s to 
head-hunters, but red hair is so valuable it 
sets the matter even.” 

“Did they track you?” he asked. 

“Not much. Tracked you, which would 
be easier 





about as easy as tracking a cow 
out of a mudhole. They seemed to think 
that where you were I might be found. 
Watched you, and got there first.” 

“Did you know that I'd find your shoe 
and come?” 
Continued on Page 181 
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“You are generally late for things,’’ your island do anything 
allowed Helen Elizabeth, “‘but I do notice lhe only person who IVs ba M 
that you manage to get there in the end."’ o’-War,”’ steadily answered Helen | 
There was something in the words, curt beth, “‘ will be a Pentecost 
though they were, that went to Telford's The lights of the house were s} 
head ahead 
‘This place will be vacant now,” he said I have to thar iid the g 
hurriedly, his sentences tumbling over one iving m fe 
another. ‘“‘There’ll be whips of money to “Evens,” deprecated Re You ra 
be made by anyone who can get inanappli- saved mine, I thir Where are yu goir 
cation right ahead, and run the pits proy when the steamer comes ir 
erly. It’s on lease—I could apply to Fiji “Going on,” said Helen I abet 
= TZ TA PAS 
AIGED ONE HUNDRED 
AIND TWENTY 
(Continued from Page 22 
Is you de one what says dat Mr. Fry an’ I clean de basemen’ wheah de Ik 
Mis’ Fry and daughters May an’ Susie dey plays dey faro 
s spendin’ de day in Yo’k?” ‘Faro! Did they play far 
‘*T sometimes put in items like that “You bet dey plays faro! De 
‘An’ dat de wife of de Lawyer Petah,  oilcloth on de table wid de ca’ds painted 
she give a pahty wid refreshments? An’ _ it, an’ dey sits roun’ wid ca'ds in dey har 
dat de Mrs. Preacher Gooddell, she visits Dey gits a man from Baltimo’ to 
n Biglerville? An’ dat de President was ca’ds. No Gettysbu’g man can call « 
heah from Washington an’ So-an’-So guided = ca’ds An’ they shouts, ‘I puts it 
him roun’? Dat yo’ wo’k?” de jack!’ ‘I lays it on de queen!’ Deal 
“I do some of it.” whah I cleans up de nex’ mo'nin’ aft 


“Well!” Flo fumbled in a pocket which 
reached to the bottom of her dress. ‘‘ Well!” 
she said again. She drew out a tiny blank 
book, and opening it, exhibited a yellowed 
slip. 

“T was in de Stah papah. 
loud.” 


Rand did as he 


Read it out 





was ordered: 


AGED NEGRESS FALLS Down Court- 


HOUSE STEPS 
Flo Porterfield tripped on the courthouse 
t} mort she uffered contusions 
} sted on math her way home. 


Flo nodded her head like a wire-necked 
doll. ‘* Dat’s what it I didn’t mind 
de ‘tusions, so long’s I in de Stah papah.”’ 

Rand k about to whether he 
was observed. He was a friendly soul, and 
ambitious to write. This would make an 
tem for his notebook against the distant 
i had learned the art which he 


e cons dered Ss mple 





says 


yoked see 


day when he 


had 


llow old are you?” 
How old you reckon? 
Flo pi Rand 
ilmost said, ‘* About a thousand,”’ but gal- 
lantry restrained him. She was probably 
nety, but he reduced his estimate by ten. 
“* Kighty.” 
‘EKighty!” repeated Flo scornfulls 


> 


ished back her sunbonnet 


seventy-five 
You goin’ de wrong way, boy 

Ninety?” 

Ise a hundred an’ twenty. c 
hefo’ Abraham Linkum. I could ’a’ heard 
le bells ring when he was bo’n~— if dey 
ring’d de bells. I lib in slave times, when 
dey dribed 'em wid whips. I comed from 
le Souf wid de bloodhoun’s on mah track.” 

Were you married?”’ 

Oh, said Flo cheerfully 


9 


I goes back 


yes,” 
‘Any children? 

‘Yes,”’ said Flo 

‘‘Where are they 

Flo head. 

Ain't none of ’em roun’ 

‘Did anyone try to get you back to your 


“Lots ob children.” 
“Daid, I gi 
heah.”’ 


shook her 1€SS 


master?” 

‘I guess dey did! But de Gettysbu’g 
ladies, dey nevvah let me go back 
good a wo’'ker.” 

| Rand regarded her tiny frame skeptically. 
“Did you work?” 

“Did I wo’k?” By a mighty effort Flo 
moved from the realm of invention to the 
realm of fact. ‘‘Do you see out de street 
all de big houses? Deah'’s whah I wo’k. I 
crub de flo’s, I wash de clothes, I answah 
de do’ when dey has pahties. I’’— Flo 
closed her eyes as though to recall a long 

list —‘*I dus’ de pahlo’s, I clean de kitchens, 

I wait on de sick. I help bring de babies in 
} le’ wo'ld, and I tends ’em when dey is heah 
ife. I wo’k "bout fo’ty yeahs in dat big 
t I clean de rooms, I clean de lobby 


te 


Ise too 


spasm. 


dey’s gone home ‘bout eight A.M 
but bones in dem ol’ days 


m 


ah ease.” 


so sharply that Rand feared 


“Heah 
“Hear what? 
Flo jumped t 


you heah de be 


dat de Gettysbu’gs s 
Franklins. 


and de 


‘You mean the college 


a 


means de 


won.” 
“Does that please you?” 


be 


is 


fo’ wintah 


“Please me? 


in dey holes 


shirt parade.” 


Flo walked rapidly 
lowed 


her. 


Det 
But now we has de nig 


People were 


dat?”’ 
» her feet “|i 
Hi?” 

bell 
college bell 


beat d 
Dat 


Now < to 


} 
i¢ 


ourists 


away a 


Now 


I nothin’ 
I takes 


some s 


Da 
e D 


wn 


t me 


means dat 





an 


we 


wak 


nd Rand 


every direction. Someone shouted 


the 


= 
score. 


ana 


“Twenty-nothing! 


sons and de Franklins,” sa 
*One to two.” 
Mars! all, z 


“It’s one college 


tney 


said she 


ing away. 


Rand. 
“Tt’s all de si 


““What he say 


“He says the 


**An’ our boy 


“Franklin 


s’ man.” 
“This year,’ 
beat us.”’ 
Flo waved her 


shirt ready.” 


F 


per for you.”’ 


a 


LO was putt 
came a 
] + 


lling, “It’s m 


undo the chain. 


Annie 
made negress, paler 
smiled at the covered dish 


Garrett 


ried 
“i spec’ youse got stew 


“That's what 


“T eats it when I comes home,”’ 
Stan’ it 


on de 


and 


KNOCK 


W 


went to slide the 


someone 


‘asked Flo 
score is twenty-n 
s is against bof de 

d Flo. s 


ame,”’ said | 


illed Rand L 
hand Can’ tal 
in home to getm 

mm 
ng on her snawi wt 
at the door and 
e, Aunt Flo! I | 
th her shawl tra 
bolt and turn the 


appearing 


rt 


¢ 


ar 


s gone, de guide 


Suddenly Flo turned her head 


irom 
“What 


answere 


Heralded by a cold wind, 


entered, a 


home I licks de plate.”’ 
“You're not going out! 


‘I is going 


‘What for? 


have to go.” 
“T has to go.” 


parade 
mendous pin 


net 


“De 


Dickinsons an’ de Marshalls, : 


**What for?” 


‘Ise got to go to de parade 


“The parade! 


college 
Flo pi 


‘It’s de 


anc 





las’ 


lender 


in color than Flo 


we 


I 


i reached for her sunbor 


parade be 


Oo 


} 
ae 


WwW 


nte 


which she car 
tis. Eat it right away 
said Flo 
stove, an’ when I yme 
out.”’ 
Hear the wind! You don't 
insisted Annie 
! What parade?” 
parade. We is beat de 
and dis is de 
nned her shaw! with a tre 
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De tourists is gone, de guides 
is gone.”’ Flo took her staff. ‘‘ From now 
on de boys begins to study till dey stahts 
play-actin’, and den de baseball. Tonight, 
when dey has de nightshirts on an’ is all 
ready fo’ bed, a spirit gits into ’em and dey 
lights out.’”” Flo took her basket. ‘‘ De 
president himse’f, he can’t hold ‘em. Dey 
prances roun’ like 

know whah, Annie.” 

“You have a cold,” 
**You’re hoarse.”’ 

“‘Dat’s nothin’. 
square conversin’ wid a young man. 
over dat when I hurrahs 

“Your eyes are too bright, Aunt Flo.” 

“Yo’ talk like Red Ridin’-hood to de 
wolf.”” Floadvanced toward the door. ‘‘ My 
eyes is always bright; dat’s what scares de 
colo’d folks and 
Go home, Annie, and when I comes back I 
tells "bout de parad« 

Annie forced her way out against the 
wind. “It may be the last time you'll 
ever go.” 

“Dat’s so,” said Flo. ‘‘ When you lib one 
hundred an’ twenty yeahs, you can't tell 
what’s goin’ to happen. 

‘“*Dat’s so,” said she again, bending dou- 
ble and helping herself with her staff. 
Turning the corner, she was driven so hard 
by the wind that she had to hold to the 
fence until she could get her breath. She 
looked up and down the street 

“‘Whah’s de people?”’ she asked. ‘Dis 
am de night. Is dey goin’ to let de boys 
stick?” 

Sheltered by the houses, she made good 
When she reached the 
toward the college, the wind 


shets down 


xe de demons from—you 


protested Annie. 
Dat’s from sittin’ in the 
I gets 


‘tracks de white folks 


progress. street 
which led 

caught her again and she inserted her staff 
in a crack of the pavement and propped 
herself against it. 

““Don’ heah no sound no’ motion,”’ she 
said. ‘“‘Why, yes I do! Deah’s de bell! 
Come out o’ heah, ol’ cane!”’ 

With difficulty she extracted her cane 
from the crack. 


**De College Parade. 


March 12,1927 


““T goes to de squah, whah I has de ad 
vantageous place.” 

The bell was now loud, now solt, as 
Doors were 


the 
ound was carried by the wind 
opening and the citizens of Gettysburs 
were appearing 

‘“‘Hi there, Flo! You out?” 


**Cou’se Ise out!’ 





t 


“Flo, what’s it all al 

“De Gettysbu’gs beat de Dickinsons and 
de Franklins and de Marshalls.” 

**All at one time?”’ 

“You bet! Dey come at de Getty sbu’gs 





like tigahs.’ 


“You don’t look very 
“Tse always mighty when dey’s a pa- 


mighty, Flo.” 


rade.’ 


But Flo was not mighty. The square 


seemed very far away 

“Mah bones is like hot stick .’ she con 
fessed to herself “But on I goes. My 
Lawd!”’ She turned and looked round 


‘‘Heah dey comes, nightshirts an’ all!’ 

With a little skip she reached the center 
of the square and sank upon a bench. 

“T rises when dey comes,’’ she said 
**But now I sinks dow: 

Up the street came a rout of five hundred 
clad in white, led by a band. The 
music was wild, opated tune played 
by hopping musicians. Thestudents pranced 
six abreast, their a ; intertwined, weav 
ing from side to side. In the rear was an- 


other band with | 


boy ® 


a sy! 


louder instruments, the 
object of which was to produce noise and 
not music. 

Flo rose to her feet, |} elpi 
edge of the bench 
She tried to wave her stick, | 
her balance and sat down 


‘Hello, 


{ lose by 


tr"? 9 ‘ voun¢ 
aunty: sald a young voice 


I don’ know you,” said Flo, looking uy 
**Don'’t you remember talking to me 
today? 


‘No, I doesr 


said Flo. 
‘“Remember telling me about slave day 
and faro?”’ 


Continued on Page 185 





We is Beat de Dickinsons an’ de Marshals, 
and Dis is de Parade”"’ 


ng herself by the 
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Continued from Page 182 

‘I ‘member de slabe days and de faro, 
hut you I don’ ’member. You don’ take 
it ha’d, does you?” 

“No, indeed,”’ said Rand. ‘‘What do 
you think of this celebration?” 

“Grand,” said Flo. “I spected I'd jine in, 
but mah bones give out.”’ 

The rout swept past Flo in her grand- 
stand seat. She uttered a feeble crow. 
‘Dat’s de bes’ I can do.” 

“Tf I were you I'd go home. Got awarm 
place?” 

“You bet I has a wahm place, an’ Ise got 
a dish 0’ hot stew.’ She stood swaying, 
then she rie yped down, looking behind her 
as one mig ht look at the train of a skirt 
‘Mah tail feathahs ce’tainly does drag,” 
she said with amusement 


mi 

LO lay in bed, propped high with one 

pillow and many substitutes for pillows, 
among them several folded quilts and a 
trousers leg stuffed with straw. Her face 
was gray, her breath came hoarsely. Annie 
Garrett waited upon her, and Annie was 
rapidly growing terrified as Flo grew worse 
She was most alarmed when Flo ceased to 
talk an 
across her breast. After a long silence, 
Annie called her with a little shriek as 
though she were far away: ‘‘Aunt Flo!” 


1 lay motionless, her hands clasped 


Flo opened one eye. 

‘Look out and see the snow! 

‘Ise not lookin’ out,’ said Flo. ‘“‘Ise 
lookin’ in. Mah time’s come.’ 

‘That’s nonsense. You were as sick as 
this last year and you got up to see the 
celebration. Don’t you remember the air- 
planes and the balloon?” 

oy me ember,” said Flo. “‘But I gets up 
nom 0’.’ 

‘You got up then by will} ower, an’ you 
can get up now.” Anni 
Night was not far away and the thickening 
snow darkened the room. 

“Ise a hundred an’ twenty,” said Flo. 
“Nobody ought to ask to lib mo’ dan a 
hundred an’ twenty.” 

‘You're not a hundred and twenty. You 
can't be. Nobody lives to be a hundred and 
twenty.” 


’s voice trembled. 





Flo had closed her eyes; now she opened 
one. ‘*‘ Methusalem,” said she. ‘‘ How "bout 
him? One thousand yeahs, he was.” 

Annie rose and lighted the lamp. There 
were footsteps at the door and she hurried 


lief whoever came 


thither to welcome with re 
Without stood three women, and others 
could be seen vaguely. 

‘How’s Flo?” 

Annie spoke in a loud whisper: ‘“‘She’s 
give’ up. She says her time’s come. If we 
could rouse her she’d get well. But there’s 
Y oth ng going on.” 

‘*We'll rouse her,’’ promised someone. 
“*You let us in.” 

So eager was the voice, and so excited 
did the visitors appear, that Annie was 
frightened again. The three women pushed 
past her and the others hurried after them. 
Annieimagined wildly some noise-producing 
instrument. But the visitors had neither 
horn nor fiddle; the instrument by which 
they meant to do their reviving work was a 
newspaper. 

‘Flo!’ called a voice. “Look here, 
Flo!” 

Flo opened one eye. 

“Your name’s in the paper 

Flo closed her eye. 

“I know dat. It say, ‘Aged negress falls 
down co’thouse steps.’”’ 

“‘Tt’s in the paper again. Look, Flo!” 

Flo opened both eyes. 

‘Here’s the paper. It has a piece that 
covers a whole page and a picture of you 
sitting in the square. It’s a Sunday pz aper. 
It tells of how you were a slave ; 
“*She wasn’t,’ said someone in a whisper. 

And how you worked ‘ 
oT hat’s true enough,” said several 


voices. 

“* And how you watched the lawyers play- 
ing faro.”’ 

“What's faro?”’ asked a young voice 


* And 


how you cheer for the college.” 





hand 

““How old does it say I is?” 

“One hundred twenty 

There was a snicker at the back of the 
room 

*“You hold your mouf,”” commanded an 
outraged voice. “If it’s in the paper it's 
true.”’ 

“Annie,” said Flo, “‘you put yo’ hand ir 
mah pocket and get mah little book.” 

Annie felt beneath the bedclothes. Flo's 
clinging to everyday apparel encouraged 
Annie to think that she would cling to life 

“You get dat papah in de little book 
You wraps dat little papah in de big papa! 


} pa} 
and you puts ’em in mah coffin. Nobody 
can gainsay de Stah papah. Dis week | 
ales sid 

There was a concerted shriek. Flo folded 
her hands across her breast. ‘“‘You can 


fetch de white folks,”’ she ordered. 

*“*You mean the doctor? 

“De doctah to help me go easy. De 
civil nurse to help de doctah. De jedge fo’ 
to write mah will an’ testament. De unde 
takah to get mah directions.” 

There was conviction and conste rnation 
on every face 

““And Reverend Nestle, who was so kind 
to you?” 

“No,” said Flo posit vely “Tse got to 
keep mah courage up. Reverend Nestle, he 
gets de remains.” 

“ Does you trust de Lawd, Flo?” asked 
an almost hysterical voice 

“IT does,” said Flo **Ain’t He looked 
aftah me one hundred an’ twenty yeahs?”’ 


Iv 


NITTING at his desk, the judge opened a 
J letter which bore the Denver postmark 
It began, ‘‘Dear Cunningham,” and _ he 
looked at the signature, then he called his 
wife from the next room. 

“What amuses you?” 

The judge read his letter. “‘This comes 
from Will Lewis. He’s been a physician ir 
Denver for forty years.”’ 

Dear Cunningham: The Denver papers ha 
copied from the Easterr papers a story ; 
an aged negress, Flo Porterfield, dving in Gett 

f 


burg at the 








This is absurd, of course—s} vy hav 
ninety. When I was a child she was a 3 
woman, full of vigor. I never knew ar 
being who worked as she did na 

} 


eertulness I don't i} ‘ ‘ 





W. A. Lew 

‘Is that the third or fourth tombstone 
asked Mrs. Cunningham 

The judge took three letters from a 
drawer and laid the new letter with then 
‘The fourth.” 

Sitting at her desk in the courthouse, the 
Red Cross secretary unfolded a letter. It 
read: 


Dear Sir As you will observe from my 


tionery, I am a teacher in the University of 
California. For many years I have gathered 
data upon a subject important to the whole 


San Francisco papers an account of a negres 

7 r city who had reached the age of one | 
drec ; and twenty years. Will you please fill o 
the closed blank, which has space for all re 
late d de tails, make an affidavit before a not 
public and send it to me together with a 





ment of any expense in volved ? 
Very truly yours 


THomas W1 


The editor of the Star tossed a letter to 
the desk of his cub reporter 

“There you are— Number 

Young Rand looked at it and smiled 
“Not 12—14.”’ 

‘Let's hear it.” 


AGED NEGREsS DIkEs 


From Gettysburg, the otherwise unimportant 
village made notorious by the battle, is report 
a time-worn chestnut. This aged negress was r 
one hundred, or one hundred and five, or te 
she was a hundred and twenty. If the story 
intended as a joke, a 
informed that the joke was old at the time o 
Methusela h; if it is intended as serious news 


he should be jailed. His qualifying statement 





perpetrator shor 


‘*Negress says she is one hundred and twenty 
does not exonerate hin While ict 
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Flo took the broad sheet in her trembling 
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I hope ye re alive and prosperous. 
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uppermost, 
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SAS. 2eac eo -~ 
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business 


ATUMBERED printing can serve a vital pur- 

pose in practically every business—in many 
organizations it awaits only the opportunity to 
demonstrate its efficiency and economy. Many 
executives who are utilizing it to a limited ex- 
tent, if at all, would profit immeasurably by 
such a demonstration. 


Your business, for example—would not your 
factory records of production, piece work and 
bonus data, in fact all the thousand and one 
details in recording present day manufacturing 
operations, be simplified and improved in a prac- 
tical way by utilization of numbered printing? 


VW 


Ve want to tell you specifically of our expe- 
rience in applying numbered printing to the prac- 
tices and processes that mean the most to you. 
For more than fifty years we have produced an 
infinite variety of materials bearing serial num- 
hers—tickets, checks, coupon books—and are 

stly proud of the prestige founded on our 
cecuracy and dependability, our service and 
our understanding of the needs of business 


tor numbered printing. 


Specialists 
for halt a 








century 


Globe 


TICKET COMPANY 


112 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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accurate 


are published, the honor of the press cannot be 
defended. 

“Editorial?” asked the editor. 

“No, a communication from Pro Bono 
Publico. It’s printed ‘Bobo.’ I wish I'd 
said a hundred and fifty!” 

During Christmas week the judge visited 
the colored cemetery, a lowly spot with 
evidences of careful tending. He walked 
from one grave to another, looking at those 
marked only with wooden slabs, and was 
disturbed to see no slab with Flo’s name. 
His eye was attracted by a bright new stone 
and he walked toward it. Astonished, he 
read: 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
FLO PORTERFIELD 
AGED 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 


He looked gravely about, as though the 
small stones or the withered flowers could 
help him in his dilemma. ‘Wonder who 
did it!” 

Brushing his hand across his eyes, he 
walked out of the inclosure. At the shop of 
the marble cutter he made inquiry: ‘‘Who 
put up the stone for Flo?”’ 

“A young man who works in the Star 
office.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Ts it paid?” 

“Yes, sir—fifty dollars. I gave him alow 
I wanted to do something myself 
for the old creature.” 

At the Star office, the judce asked for 
Rand. 

‘“‘He’s not in, sir.”’ 

“You tell him to come to see me this 
evening.” 

At seven o'clock Rand walked out the 
street. He meant to go round the block 
and look into the judge’s dining room to be 
sure that he had finished dinner. He was 
nervous, and fortunately the time between 
the mysterious summons and this moment 
was not long. The dining room was dark 
and the rooms at the front lighted, and he 
rang the bell. 

The judge came into the hall to meet him, 
and helped him off with his coat. Mrs. 
Cunningham was in the library and Rand 
blushed as he remembered his shabby suit 
and his poor shoes. He was both disturbed 
and relieved when the judge bade Mrs. 
Cunningham remain and she took up her 
knitting. The judge talked about the 
weather, then about the football season 
and the prospects for baseball. 

‘*What I wanted to see you about par- 
ticularly is this, Mr. Rand: I went today 
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to arrange for the placing of a tombstone 
over the grave of old Flo Porterfield, and | 
found one already there. They tell me you 
ordered it and paid for it, and I believe you 
wrote the article about her. For one thing, 
I have funds for a tombstone; and for ar 
other, I’m curious to know why you're so 
interested in Flo.”’ 

“T can tell you that very quickly, sir.”’ 
But Rand did not speak quickly; he swal 
lowed and blushed. ‘*On Thanksgiving she 
was sitting on a bench in the square and | 
talked to her. She was so tiny and so old 
and so pathetic and so funny and so amia 
ble that I couldn’t forget her. My ambitior 
is to write, and I had begun to be fearfully 
discouraged, and that night 1 was sitting 
in my room working at a plot about” 
young Rand blushed —‘‘a movie actress 
I’ve never known an actress, or even seen 
one in real life. The story wouldn't go.” 

“No,” said the judge. 

“Then suddenly I saw this little old 
woman with her basket and her stick. | 
couldn’t write fast enough. I didn’t go to 
bed all night. My article was accepted, but 
I shouldn’t have worried if it hadn't 
been—I’d learned the trick. I got fifty 
dollars, but I couldn’t use it, and I spent it 
for a tombstone.”’ 

“Flo’s friends have sent me money,”’ 
said the judge in an unnatural tone. “ You 
let me reimburse you.” 

Young Rand shook his head. ‘“‘Oh, no 
sir, I couldn’t. I'd never prosper.”’ 

It was ten o'clock when Rand rose to go 
Mrs. Cunningham had knitted many times 
across her scarf. She was as easy to talk to 
as the judge; when Rand looked : 
his eyes shone. A barrier in his heart 
seemed to have broken; he had talked 
freely and with confidence. He was amazed 
and embarrassed when the clock struck ten. 

“Come in on Sunday and have dinner 
with us,” invited Mrs. Cunningham. ‘Come 
whenever you're discouraged.” 

The judge helped Rand into his coat and 
kept his hand on his shoulder as he walked 
with him to the door. The coat was thin 
not nearly adequate for December 

“You'd better let me 
money.” 

“No,” said Rand. He turned and looked 
at Mrs. Cunningham, standing in the door- 
way. He saw another face, wizened and 
black, and a toothless smile. ‘‘When de 
quality meets,”’ Flo had said, ‘‘de compli 
ments pass.’” He blushed; another barrier 
broke suddenly. “If I owed old Flo fifty 
dollars before I came here, I owe her a 
great deal more now,” he said with bot} 
confusion and courage, and walked happily) 
away. 
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of a great industry 


may 
NE hundred years ago the first sawmill —h 
in a Douglas Fir forest-—a water power tl 

mill—was set up on the Columbia River by 


Sa , ee ee 
| ’ > . ilroads \ > laid ou rid 
that doughty old Hudson’s Bay Company R nee were vee , out, 
, mneis bh j—for nt the he 
factor, Dr. John McLoughlin. tunnels bored—tfar into | : 
- | ’ Torest covered Mountains. |Lowns 
Twenty-four years later came the first , . 4 ’ :) 
lished—and schools and churches 
steam sawmill—brought around Cape Horn. c er 
of entertainment. And ther 
In 1888 the first transcontinental railroad 
romantic or dramatic engineerir 


across the north began to open the markets 


tion than that In . West ar 
of America to Douglas Fir. 


With the building of the Panama Canal, atin 
another great market territory was opened 
to the West, and the close of a hundred 
years sees ten billions of feet of lumber each 
year being shipped to every market of Amer- 
ica—and the world—from that vast store- 
house of timber—America’s Permanent 
Lumber Supply. 


size, speed, mechanical equipme: 
racy of production, and involvit 
vestment based on the assurance 
available far into the futur : 
in the forest there is no mor 
engineering operation, so in tl 


Is no more interesting or elMcient 
And yet in this century of production 


The mills have kept the pace—ii 


barely 30 per cent of the original stand of —PTOSSSS: 

timber has been brought to harvest—the 700 And from these mills comes tl 
billions of feet remaining will not be gone Fir—from the soft, clear, old-growtl 
before the en lof another century—and be- to the strong, stiff structural timbhe 
fore the last tree of the pres- Coast Hemlock—<clean, 
ent stand is gone, a new crop, afi P free from pitch and 
equal in amount to the old, oe Sitka Spruce —tot many 
will have grown to take its as , important special uss 
place, assuring the claim of a d 


Government stat 
airplane and | 
Western Red ( 


durable—the pr 


lumber supply for all time. 
The first logging was done 
with crude tools and little 
equipment. Only adjacent to 
good sized streams could logs 
be shunted down the moun- 
tain side or dragged down the 
pol e road by yokes of power- 
ful oxen. Gradually there was 
developed the donkey engine 
—first the steam donkey and 
then the electric donkey. Also 
came the high line and the 


| | 
shingle wood. 
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WomeEN have found that there’s a 
most unusual kind of beauty about 
these Iron Clads—a fascination that 
holds your glance, and makes it hard to 
look away. It’s not the kind of beauty 
which calls attention to the loveliness 
of the silk. But rather a mysterious 
quality which glorifies the wearer’s 
own shapeliness and grace. 


That is the kind of beauty that thrills. 
Nature’s beauty. Beauty of form that’s 
clothed in such a charming way that 
all its natural loveliness is revealed. 


It’s in the texture and the silk. And 
in that silk there’s something else 
besides. There’s Iron Clad wear— 
and wear—and wear. 


ASK for IRON CLAD 907—$1.50 a PAIR 


Over 14,000 merchants are required to fill the great 

ind for Iron Clads. But if your dealer can’ 
suf ply you, write us for Iron Clad 907—and we'll 
mail your hose t. It’s an exquisite sheer silk, 
full-fashioned style with silk to the hem, and a mer- 
cerized top and foot for extra strength. State size 
(8 to 10!5) and color (black, white, gun metal, 


mauve taupe, French nude, grain, parchme 
tmosphere, champagne, blonde, toast, woodland 


, ; rir 
rose, silver grey, moonlight, skin, and peachbloom 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY 


212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 
Mills at St. Joseph, Michigan, and Albany, Alabama 
If you wish a seamless silk Iron 
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pueda ¢ ight times 





Until recently Mexico led all other Latir 
American countries in the volume of ide 
with the United States. With reciprocity 


treaties and peace, this trade would greatly 
ncrease. Under these two stimulants the 


ttle republic of Cuba, only a little more 





tate of Chihuahua now first in Latir 
Americar ommercia ntercourse Wit! Is 
Che bulk of it ntwo commoditie iga 
nd tobacco, both of which are indigenou 
to Mexico Mexico produce 50,000 tons 
of sugar a year while Cuba’s output is 
5,000,000 tons Incidentally, Mexico's 


trade with all other Latin-American coun 


tries combined for one year barely equals he 
trade with the United States for two weeks. 
Oil holds the spotlight f the Mexican 








Government should sponsor the confisea 
tion of one of the properties, the act would 


e a show-down. Hence we will 
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alue and far more use 





glittering metal they had set their 
It was largely due to Amer- 
ican initiative that an oil empire was opened 
up that now ranks second in world produc- 
Since 1902, when real development 


, the total output has been 1,406,977,- 





irrels. This activ ty has tapped vast 
reas, and among other things put the city 





ampico, wherein Joseph Hergesheimer 


found such fictional inspiration, on the map. 








There were various early efforts at de- 
velopment. In 1876 a Boston ship captain 
purchased a q antity of chapopote, the In 





dian name for oil, at Tuxpam for use on his 





vessel, took some of it back home, 
where it attracted attention. A company 


formed under his direction and a well 


was 
put down under the crude methods that 
then prevailed. Only a small quantity of 
petroleum was produced. The captain com- 
nitted suicide because of the failure of the 
enterprise. A little-l ct is that the 
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great Cecil Rhodes, s master em- 





I os r 
an oil under- 


taking in Mexico on the Tuxpam River. He 
: ce 


pire builder, once spons« 





financed a London syndicate which spent 
500,000 in a series of fruitless effor 





Prospecting de Luxe 


Mexican oil exploitation in a big way wi 
pioneered in original tas m. In 


Robinson, then president of the Mexicar 








Central Railway, became interested in oil 
for fuel and suggested to IX. L. Doheny that 
ne open up a held it the republic, guarar 

teeing a contract with the railway I | 

7 tne product There Ipor Doher i 

ompanied | his old prospectir p 

( A. Canfield, started to develop what is 


now known as the northern field not far 


from Tampico 


When Doheny first went to Mexico for 


oil he was already a millior 





had discovered oil at Los Angeles and else- 
where in California in the ear ) 90's He 
gold in Mexi 


had hunted for 





Creologic al Survey on the bore 
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0's. He had been a mule driver for the 
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re knew something about the country 





ciates used a specml train, w h had neve 

been dor e before Ni 1erous O seepages 

were discove ed and Doher decided to go 
t He acquired a tract of 250,000 acres, 


which was later augmented by an addi- 
tional 200,000 acres, TI s compris what 
known as the Ebano field and was the 


cene of the first intensive drilling and pro 
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Mexican Production 





The Ebano area marked the first outp: 
of Doheny penetration. In what is con 
monly known as the southern field he 
opened up another immense area. It wa 
here that the famous well, technica 
known as Cerro Azul Number 4 —the word 
cerro azul mean ‘blue hill and pe rhap 
the greatest gusher in the } f oil, wa 
brought in on February 9, ike man} 
historic gushers, it ran wild for days, inu 
dating the countryside. The yield during the 


twenty-four hours prior to its being closed 
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greatest friends of Ipana be- 
cause they are the crusaders 
for sounder teeth and health- 


ier gums. 


For tender gums they rec- 
ommend massage—a light 
first—and thou- 


massage at 


sands add ‘‘with Ipana.” 


Our professional men have 
made over 100,000 calls on 
the profession, and it was 
through the endorsement of 


dentists that Ipana first be- 


came known! 
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other nationals combined —it aggregates 
57.46 per cent of the total—there must be 
a word about the British and Dutch inter- 
they have made common 
The British counterpart of 
I. L. Doheny was Lord Cowdray, the fa- 
mous engineer. He was born Weetman 
Pearson and is the grandson of the founder 
of the international contracting firm known 
as the Pearsons. While rebuilding the 
Tehuantepec Railroad, which connects the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific Ocean, he 
discovered oil seepages. Fuel was scarce 
and he decided to drill for oil in order to 
obtain it. 

At that time Porfirio Diaz was president 
of Mexico. When Pearson—he was then 
Sir Weetman—put the matter up to him, 
he approved the project and offered all 
territory contiguous to the railroad for ex- 
ploitation, provided the Mexican Govern- 
ment got 10 per cent of the net profits. No 
commercial oil was found in the railroad 
area. Pearson, however, believed in pe- 
troleum, and spent $10,000,000 before he 
struck it rich in the Tampico-Tuxpam 
region in 1907. The Pearson interests be- 
came the Aguila Company, which is the 
second largest producer in the southern 
field. A few years ago Aguila was acquired 
by the Royal Dutch, which operated in 
Mexico as the Cornona. 

All the oil development that I have re- 
viewed in brief has meant much more than 
merely sapping the subsoil of one of its 
richest treasures. To develop an oil prop- 
erty you must build pipe lines, tanks, re- 
fineries, railroads, highways, terminals and 
This has been done by the oil 
companies in Mexico on a lavish 
Without the oil development, the 
Gulf coastal plain would still be a barren 
waste 

Instead it was converted into a thriving 
domain where large communities literally 
sprang up like magic. For years foreign 
capital and foreigners flowed in. Tampico, 
at the peak of production in 1921, when the 
output in the fields was nearly 200,000,000 
town that rivaled 
Cripple Creek in its most expansive and 
exciting days. Money was the cheapest 
thing in the town, and food and good lodg- 
ing the most expensive. A big gusher out 
in the fields was almost a daily The 
well of 5000 barrels a day was regarded as 
commonplace and scarcely worthy of men- 
tion. It was a contractor's paradise, be- 
cause houses, plants and equipment were 
regardless of price. From a 
straggling town Tampico grew into a pre- 
tentious city of 130,000 inhabitants, with 
well-paved adequate 
every facility of a modern municipality. 
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From the Spanish Rule 


When I visited Tampico in January the 
population had shrunk to a bare 70,000. 
The one-time bustle and animation had 
almost ceased and gloom hung over the 
place. Although the invasion of salt water 
had reduced the output in some sections, 
the primary reason for decline was the un- 
certainty of operation due to the attitude 
of the Mexican Government and the laws 
it has framed. 

In metal mining we have duplicated the 
large extent, but 

Our actual in 
vestment, however, is greater than in pe 
With mining we reach the 


| achievement to a very 
n less spectacular fashion 


troleum areas 


ealm of romance. It is linked with the 
glories and cruelties of the Spanish con- 
juest and also serves to introduce various 
picturesque Americans who have given 


Mexicoa tradition of courageous adventure. 

Mexico is the greatest of all silver pro- 
ducers. The value of this product extracted 
within her confines has passed the $3,000,- 
000,000 mark. None of the other silver 
mines has so long and rich a story, perhaps, 
as the Batopilas workings. 

They were discovered in 1632 by Spanish 
prospectors, sent out by the viceroy, who 
exploring the mountain region of 
hihuahua and Sonora. Previous discov 


eries in this region had revealed ore which 


were 
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be refined only by a laborious proc- 
ess. The ore ef Batopilas was in its native 
state and of such richness that it could be 
readily separated from the rock and melted 
in asimple forge. For more than a century 
irregular and unsystematic mining was car- 
ried on. Because of its large output, a por- 
tion of which was invariably sent as a 
tribute to the King of Spain, the mines be- 
came internationally known. 

The war for Mexican independence in 
1810 and subsequent political convulsions 
caused systematic work to be abandoned. 
The properties fell into such disrepair, due 
to accumulated water and lack of drainage, 
that they were practically abandoned. In 
addition, the isolated mountainous position 
and the lack of protection made exploita- 
tion a hazardous venture. Thus the mines 
lay inactive until 1860, when they were sold 
to John R. Robinson, an American, who 
formed the Batopilas Silver Mining Com- 
pany. Ten years later bandits seized the 
property and extracted a small fortune. 


could 


American Prospectors 


It was not until 1879 that they came un- 
der the control of Alexander R. Shepherd, 
of the most virile and dominating 
Americans in all Mexican economic history. 
Shepherd, who had started life as a plumber, 
became the center of astorm at Washington, 
where he was governor of the District of 
Columbia under President Grant. He re- 
built the American capital, carrying out 
many of the ideas of L’Enfant, who laid it 
out. Because of his large expenditures and 
the hostility that rough-and-ready 
methods provoked, impeachment proceed- 
ings were instituted against him. His public 
service had dissipated much of his private 
fortune, so he went to the then new land of 
Mexico to forget and to recoup. 

Shepherd organized the Consolidated 
Batopilas Silver Mining Company and 
turned his vast energy and organizing skill 
loose, with the result that he made the 
mines prosperous, and they have been so 
Long before his death in 1902 
he received complete vindication from the 
District of Columbia. His statue, erected 
by popular subscription, now stands before 
the District Building 
Avenue. 

Another romantic figure was the late 
Col. W. C. Greene, better known through- 
out Northern Mexico Fighting Bill 
Greene. With him we reach the really tur- 
bulent days of mining. In this case it hap- 
pened to be copper. 
born in New York. His 
early life, however, was intimately asso 
ciated with the rough days of Arizona, 
where he was a cowboy and subsequently 
While protecting his 
life he became involved in such a serious 
ditficulty that he decided to cross the bor- 
der and start a new career. He arrived in 
Sonora a simple prospector. When he died 
at the age of sixty from the effects of a 
runaway accident, he was one of the best- 
known mining men in Mexico and his fame 
had spread through a considerable portion 
of the United States. 

Colonel Greene's name is inseparably as- 


one 


his 


ever since. 


on Pennsylvania 


as 


Greene 


was 


cattleman on his own 


sociated with that of the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Company, which he 
founded, and around which grew the town 


of Cananea. Here are located smelters, 
concentrating plants, the headquarters of a 
privately built and owned railway, and all 
the appurtenances of a completely equipped 
mining center. It is said that Greene was 
the first man in Mexico to raise the work- 
ers’ pay from one peso a day—that is, fifty 
cents 
But all this was not achieved through a 
period of piping peace, In the early day 
of Cananea development labor 
troubles arose, inspired by the first I. W. W 
agitators who went to Mexico. When 
these radicals sought to foment trouble 
within his confines, Greene drove them out 
at the point of a pistol. Subsequently the 
agitators organized a force to storm the 


whereupon Greene armed his men 


to three pesos. 


serious 


camp, 
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Super-Auto- 
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calculations in 


do amazing 





with minimum operator fa- 
tigue. A motor does the work! 


Marchants are showing prof- 


its of $1,000 a yearand more. 


STRAIGHT LINE READING 
AND CHECKING 





As the keys are depressed on 


the keyboard the figures automat- 
ically appear in the 


dial window 
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eliminating zigzag reading and 
checking. 


AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION 








To multiply you mere- 
ly press the key — the 
motor does the rest 
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CLEARANCE 





To clear Marchant Su- 
per-Automatic dials 
you press another key 
motor does the work 
instead of hand crank 
Lightning action 


Some Users 
Bethlehem Steel Telephone 
Elliot Fisher or 
General Electric Writ 


National Cash 
National Lead 
New York Central 
New York Life 
Remington Type 
Southern Pacific 
Standard Oil 
U.S. Gov't 
U.S. Steel 
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BUILDING 
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MACHINES 


MULTIPLICATION 

DIVISION 

ADDITION 
BTRACTION 
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New York Chicago Oakland London 


Sold and serviced in all principal cities 
of the world, 
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furniture—two of the greatest interests S, 
ot any womar And here, it charming We 
plece of furniture, you find bot desires cot 
bined. A White Rotary Electric, which is at 
once a delightful addition to any roo! ma 
the means for extending your wardrobe with 


but modest expense 
Electric ind the X hi 
Dress Creation, you 


With your White Rotary 


te Course in Sewing 


| 1 
ican make even the most 
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‘ formal gowns. From the cutting-out to the 
~ final deft touches, the making of clothes is 
¥ fully explained in the White Course. Your we, 
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Na demonstrat a Ww hite Rot iTy Electric Sew - a 
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For nearly a century Gorham 
has been famous for this type 


of} HEN the late Senator 
a ° 
?Clark desired toadd = ¢ 


Sa magnificent Tea of craftsmanship, the high- 





Service to his famous collec- est form of the silversmith’s 
art. The craftsmen who 


wrought Senator Clark’s Tea 


tion of art treasures he en- 
trusted his commission tothe 


Master Craftsmen of The Set as well as many other 


ee 


Gorham (¢ ompany. notable creations are the 








[his Louis XIV_ service t/exander MacBeth, one of the silver- same Gorham Master Crafts- 
| | miths of the special service shown = | one | ; \ 
(shown a YOVCE) W as wrought above. For 2< vearsa Gorbam Master men who create the many 
ontinre /; hy howd from flat Craftsman, Mr. MacBeth still devotes love ly Gorham patterns dis- 
é his skill to the creation of . : , 
sheets of sterling silver. Gorham Sterling play ed at your jeweler’s. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. a NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Member of the Sterling Sélwevemithe’ Guild of America 
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Give your child 


the safe 
Juniorcycle 


2 


The popular 
} \ sidewalk 





bicycle 





OUR child’s safety is too precious 
t gamble with. Don't take 
chances with cheap sidewalk bicycles 
which look nice in the store, but which 
are liable to break and cause injury 
to your child. Buy a Juniorcycle 
Look for the name Iver Johnson 
when you buy a sidewalk bicycle, and 
assure your child’s safety. Get the 
famous Iver Johnson features of 
strength and lasting quality. Equip 
ment includes New Departure Endee 
coaster brake, full one inch non-skid 
cushion rubber tires, strong steel 
‘ and mudguards front and rear 
Bicycle-type ruby refractor attached 
to rear guard 
Colors: Blue or Red with “ Du 
white head. Full nickel fork and 
steering column. Send for Catalog B. 


— > 


na if 






Safe and 
sturdy 


IVER JOHNSON VELOCIPEDE 
your little child’s longing for 
l, healthful play 


in a little boy’s or 


first practical, 





rtable, easy-pedaling. Bui 
1 sorts of childish at 

Same high quality as the fan 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. Made in three 
sizes, all with full one inch non-skid 
cushion tires. Colors: Red or Bl 
with ‘“‘Duco”’ white head. Write for 
free color Catalog **B.”’ 

IVER JOHNSON BICYCLES 

For Dad or Junior—th 
Bicycle. Has every ultra-modern im 
provement. Color choice of Blue, 
Maroon, Green or Black with * Duc 
white head. Best gi 


e Iver Johnson 





jJaranteed equip 
ment. Junior models have same 
f he ¢ 


famous features as jult model 


t 4 
Write for free color Catalog “B 


Dealers: Throughout America the 
demand for Iver Johnson Junior- 
cycles and Velocipedes is increasing. 
Some new territories are still without 
adequate dealer representation. 
Write at once to Fitchburg concern- 
ing this golden selling opportunity. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
OHNSON 
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ndayq attle « ( r 
st Was aiwa the t ‘ e mel 
hen he was not subduing la i 
ents he was fighting bandit 
The Cananea enterprise represent 
part of the Greene accomplishment. H¢ 
organized and owned outright the Green 
ananea Cattle Compar the Sor 
Packing Company and the Greene G 
and Silver Company. He also establishe 
asmelter at Guaymas; he built the ra 
line between Cananea and Nico wl 
afterward became a part of the Souther 
Pacific of Mexico, and established a huge 
lumbering industry in the state of ¢ 
hua. In every sense Greene left the ir 
press of his personality and performance 


over a wide area, 


One of the conspicuous American coppe 
enterprises in Mexico is that of the I 
Dodge Corporation, wt h owns the Mocte 


zuma Copper Company at Nacozari, in the 


state of Sonora. Nacozari is about sevent 
five miles from the border. One propert 
consists of mineral landsin the Nacozari ar 
Arispe districts of Sonora, including | ‘ 
where the principal mines of the compar 


are located. The town of Nacozari is ab« 
six miles from Pil 





it by a narrow-gauge railroad, which bring 
the ore from the mir 
mill at Nacozari 
company are also at that point, as well a 


the shops, power plant and stores. Scho 





are maintained by the corporation at bot] 


places for the children of employes; als 
a well-equipped hospital, library and recre 


ation halls. 


The property has been operated by the 


I 
company since 1897 I 
2000 tons of ore are being treated daily an 


approximately 2100 men are employed ir 


various operations. 


Mining provides the largest sing] 





ican industry in Mexico. I refer to the 


activities of the American Smelting ar 


Refining Company, which employs 20,00¢ 


workers and artisans and whose Mexicar 
nterests extend from the Texas border t¢ 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec A whole em 


pire of production, with many 


tions, is embraced within its control a1 
ownership 

With this huge undertaking we arrive 
the far-reaching operations of the Gugger 
heims. Their entry into mining grew out 
an interesting incident. In the late & 


Meyer Guggenheim, 


known house that bears his name, w: 





lace importer in idelphia. In exchange 
for a bad debt he received a controlling 
terest in a silver mine in Colorado. For 
time he operated it as a side Issue After 
year he came to the conclusion that the 
cost of smelting ore Was eXct ‘ 
Upon investigation he discovered that t 
profits were large He thereupor nit | 
own lead smelter at Puet 


Pili Boxes for Protection 


From this plant, which he operated und 
the name of the adeiphia Smeiting anc 


Retining Comp 


qaomain of min 





extends to Bolivia and Chile. The Amer 
can Smelting and Refir ng Company wa 


the result of 





arious combinations, inciud 
ing the original PI iladelp} a concer! 


As the Guggenheim field expanded, it be 





' 
came necessary to seeK sources Of ore su} 
ply outside the United States. Mexico wa 
ported to t 1 
‘ t Mexican plant 
erected t Monte . 
by a copper smelte t 


Ss ale. 
Near the city of Chihuahua the Americar 
Smelting and Refining Company operate 


the largest lead-smelting plant in the w 





It has a capacity for smelting 60.000 tor 
a month and produce oximate 
10.000 tons of lead bullion every tl} 
Jays. These works were start 


At the present time 


grew the Guggenheim 
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Get this 
FREE 


Sample ’ 


cJou can now buy 


the same fine polish 


furniture makers use 
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Where to Buy Woodtons 
for Home Use 
Y 
‘ drug 
store, | f department stores 
furniture stores. A 


A neu 
greaseless polish jor 
furniture and automobiles 


How test W 


FREE TRIAI 
We will supply enough Woodton« 
todoa dining room table or a pian 
Jot down your name on the coupon 


and enclose 6¢ for postage and 


packing. You'll be glad you di 

























































ARMOR your 
property 
against de- 
ore ig hele melon 
preciation! 
Keep out 
moisture 


and decay! 


Patton's 


un 


—greatcovering 
capacity per gal- 
lon means low 
square foot cost. 
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“Guide to Better Homes” 
— a helpful complete 
je ole) Melomercientmittwoltjettel-4 
and decorating—sent free. 
Address Dept. A, today. 
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found it impossible to 
nts because of inadequate 
railway facilities. Disruption was wide- 
spread. In order to continue its work and 
» same time assist in the reéstablish- 
ment of something like nominal traffic 
conditions, the company purchased locomo- 
tives and equipment necessary to haul the 
tremendous amount of fuel and ores used 
in the plants. Thus it was able to carry on 
despite the unrest that raged everywhere. 
By keeping the furnaces stoked, so to speak, 
some degree of income for the mass of the 
people, the usual victims of such disorder, 


r Company 


operate its pia 


was assured. 

This leads to the subject of railways, 
which are more than 50 per cent American 
built and owned. The principal arteries 
from the northern border down to the capi- 
tal were part of the large construction 
movement between 1870 and 1890 which 
gridironed our own West and Middle West 
with rails. Since that time the Pullman and 
the inevitable colored porter, who often 
speaks Spanish with a Southern accent, 
have been features of Mexican travel. 

Railways and revolutions are closely re- 
lated in Mexico. Rehearse the turmoil and 
you discover that outbreaks seldom occur 
where communication is easy. The bandit 
general usually first strikes where the gov- 
ernment cannot quickly concentrate troops 
against him. Hence Mexican revolt has 
almost invariably started in remote north- 
ern areas of Chihuahua and Sonora or in 
the south at Oaxaca and Chiapas. It was 
in Oaxaca, for example, that Porfirio Diaz 
launched the insurrection that made him 
master of the republic for more than thirty 
years. The Yaqui Indians, who are nearly 
always in rebellion, inhabit a portion of 
Sonora not directly connected with the cen- 
ter of the state. It follows therefore that 
one effective agency to combat the chronic 
unrest is a more intricate and extended 
railway system. 

Having been projected by foreign capi- 
talists, railway building in Mexico was not 
devised to aid military movements, as was 
the case in France, but to encourage com- 
mercial and economic development. The 
idea was to carry commerce and not troops. 
It so happened, however, that for nearly 
fifteen years a considerable portion of the 
rolling stock was operated by the various 
forces engaged in civil strife. You can still 
see endless armored freight cars with loop- 
holes. 

The principal railway system of the 
country is the National Railways of Mex- 
ico. The two principal lines incorporated 
in it are the old Mexican Central and the 
National Railway of Mexico. Both knew 
the galvanizing American hand, especially 
the latter. It owed much of its rapid ex- 
pansion to FE. N. Brown, who went to 
Mexico in 1887 as a civil engineer and rose 
to be president of what eventually became 
a 1400-mile line 


A Toy for Mars 


Mexican Central and the 
onal Railway of Mexico, together with 
Mexican International, the Vera Cruz 
and Isthmus, and the Pan-American Rail- 
were merged inte the National Rail- 
of Mexico by José Ives Limantour, 


years Minister of Finance under 


lr 1908 the 


way, 
Ways 
for many 
Diaz and the principal economic adviser 


ot the dictator. 


consolidation gave railroad con 
tion an impetus and various new line 

ted As I have inti 
ractically ceased with the 
outbreak of the revolution against Diaz ir 


little new build 


were projec already 





mated, all this p 


3 been very 


ng since In fact, the railroads have been 


aintain physical and finan 





story of 
recapitulate 

properties. In 
arranza, by a governmental decree, 
took charge of all the railroads, and the era 


Rolling stock was 


ll the postrevolutionary 
railroads would be to 


series of outrages upon the 


1914, ¢ 


of disintegration began 


commandeered, terminals destroyed and 


reneral havoc wrought. The roads became 
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It was 


the plaything of warring factions 
not until January 1, 1926, that they were 
restored to private management. In order 
to finance much-needed renewals more 
American capital was poured into the coun- 
try, and our ownership was increased to 
fully 60 per cent. 

Though the National Railways of Mexico 
represent the largest group under single 
management, there are other important 
lines. First among them is the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico, 
which is an out-and-out American enter- 
prise. It does for the west and northwest 
what the National Railways does for the 
center and the immediate north. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico was born 
of the vision of FE. H. Harriman, who was 
responsible for the series of consolidations 
of lines running from Nogales in Arizona 
to Guaymas on the Gulf of California, 
which formed the nucleus of the system 
The company then extended the road down 
the west coast to Tepic and also built a 
section from La Quemada to Guadalajara. 
At the time I write, the 103-mile gap be 
tween Tepic and La Quemada 
closed. 

By April first it will be possible to go 
direct from Guadalajara to 
journey of 1101 miles, on Southern Pacific 
track and equipment. 


is being 


Nogales, a 


The National Debt 


Construction of the link between Tepic 
and La Quemada has not only been expen- 
sive and difficult—the cost will approxi- 
mate $14,000,006—but the usual 
and banditry have been encountered. Less 
than a year after work started in 1923 the 
De la Huerta revolt against President 
Obreg6n started and the right of way was 
fought The 
nearly all American, persisted in the face 
of all the upheaval. When things got too 
hot they turned on the radio and got news 
and entertainment from home. 

The significance of the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico in relation to the development 
of the republic cannot be overestimated. 
It taps a rich agricultural and cattle coun- 
try and brings California into direct touch 
with the City of Mexico, because there is 
easy connection with the capital over the 
National Railways at Guadalajara. 

The Kansas City, Mexico and Orient, 
created by Arthur Stillwell, is another 
American railway enterprise. 

In connection with the Mexican railroads 
is an interesting fact which has big poss 
bilities for American export 
Because of the restricted mileage, 
country is turning to the automobile 
than one thoughtful observer h 
out that good roads would mean a definite 
step toward peace, because the y could sup- 

] No one 


plement the steam transport lines 
realizes this more than Calles, who, at the 


excess 


over. engineers, who were 


expansion. 
the 
More 


pow ted 








beginning of his term, inaugurated an 
elaborate highway-constructior 
It includes a north-and-south highway 
through the entire republic 
Texas, to Mexico City, a 
Guatemala border. A 


Ss projec ted. 


program. 
from Laredo, 
d tnen or 
lateral road to the 
Pacific Coast also 
Linked with the 
matter of the Mexicar 


onsiderable s 


railways is the \ 
national 
hare. Agal 


process of orderly business 


which we carry a ¢ 
\ the 


dislocated by revolutior 


you nave 
procedure 
actiy ty 
Up to the 
fully met all her fina 
they were more or less continued until 1914 
when she stopped paying her foreig: 
itors. Obregoén’s r 
ked something like a retur 
The bondholder 


Diaz eclipse in 1911, Mexico 


ncial obligations, and 


egime, which bega? 





normalcy. s who had held 
24 


the bag so long decided that was high 
some actiot Accordingly, in 
Adolfo de la Huerta, 


Minister of Finance 


time 


June, 


to get 
19?» 


who was 


met al 


Obre gor *s 


International Committee of Bankers, of 
which Thomas W. Lamont was chairmar 
of the American section, in New York. 
The committee also cluded 5B 
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This year 
when 
go to EUROPE 


I’m going to spend ALL my time en 
joying myself! No more arguments tn 


seven languages —with hotel clerks 
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(Continued from Page 194 
French, 3elgian and Dutch repre- 
sentatives. From this you can get some 
idea of the extent of the holdings. 

As a result of this conference, Mexico 
acknowledged a debt of $517,000,000, 
which included government bonds and the 
National Railways debt, and also arrears of 
interest aggregating $207,000,000. Under 
the agreement reached, $87,000,000 in 
bonds maturing between 1923 and 1928 
were extended until 1933. The item of 
$207,000,000 of accrued unpaid interest was 
exchanged for scrip upon which payment 
was postponed until 1928. Typical of the 
generosity of the terms was the fact that 
the railway bondholders waived the right 
of foreclosure. 

In exchange the Mexican Government 
agreed to restore the properties to private 
ownership in good condition. 

The Mexican Government further obli- 
gated itself to pay $15,000,000 in 1923, 
$17,500,000 in 1924, $20,000,000 in 1925, 
$22,500,000 in 1926 and $25,000,000 in 
1927. As guaranty it pledged the entire oil 
export tax, 10 per cent of the gross revenue 
of the National Railways and the entire net 
operating revenues of the roads. After 
1927 there was to be complete resumption 
of service on the debt. 


Swiss, 


Mexican Subdivisions 
By early January, 1924, the government 
remitted $14,638,565 as the oil export tax 
of 1923. The advices received by the com- 
mittee showed that it had really been $19,- 
220,000. Moreover, the government failed 
entirely to remit to the committee the 10 
per cent on the gross earnings of the rail- 
ways and also neglected to send in the net 
earnings. In the face of all this, Obregén 
succeeded in getting a cash advance on 
account. 

The usual thing now happened, because 
the De la Huerta revolt against Obregén 
began. Once more the country was plunged 
into fiscal confusion and the arrangement 
entered into in 1922 broke down. 

In a and after Calles had become 
president, his Minister of Finance, Alberto 
J. Pani, went to New York and made what 
is known as the Modified Agreement with 
the International Committee of Bankers. 
One of the most important features was the 
separation of the government debt from the 
railway debt. The Mexican Government 
agreed to remit the entire oil export tax and 
also $416,667 out of the oil production 
taxes for service upon the direct debt, in 
monthly installments. In case of defi- 
ciency, the government bound itself to pay 
the deficit out of other oil or additional 
government revenues. The government 
a is relieved of one responsibility imposed 

by the 1922 agreement in that the railways 
were required to remit their entire net 


revenue to the international committee 
direct. There were various other details, 
but these indicate the trend of modifica- 
tions. 


It is to the credit of Calles that since he 
came into power the government has met 
the terms of the Modified Agreement. The 
same has not been true, however, of the 
National Railways. Only a nominal sum 
has been remitted for the service of the 
obligation. 

Up to July 1, 1926, it was not sufficient 
to meet six months’ interest on the bonds. 
The international committee thereupon 


asked the government to make up the 
deficit on this interest, and it agreed to 
do so. 


In the extent of landholdings Americans 
lead all other aliens. The $142,000,000 that 
our nationals have invested in rural proper- 
ties embrace ranches where thousands of 
head of cattle, sheep and goats graze, and 


also cotton and sugar plantations. Among 
the largest landowners are the Southern 
Pacific Railway of Mexico, John Hays 


Hammond and William Randolph Hearst. 

Americans are also largely responsible for 
what we call — sion devel pee nt in 
and about the and ] 
capital In Mexico, subdivisions are called 
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colonias The Ame rican idea of selling lot 5 
and houses on the installment plan is carried 
out. Through these projects the Mexicans 
of moderate been enabled to 
live in modern comfort and convenience 
Some of these have gol 
country clubs. 

Ownership of land in 
is fraught with much hazard. The new 
agrarian law, the pet hobby of Calles, rut! 
lessly expropriates developed areas without 
regard to the needs of the owner and with 
little thought of adequate compensation 
All this, however, will dealt with in a 
succeeding article devoted to the Mexican 
land problem and its ramifications. 

One American land development must | 
it may 
al commod 


income have 





subdivisions 


Me x1co these aay 


mentioned here be: eventually 
affect the control of a 
ity—rubber. I allude to the 
guayule, the shrub from which a rubber 

extracted. Mexico is the known re 

gion where it grows wild. The Intercon 
tinental Rubber Company, founded by the 
late Senator Nelson W. Aldrich and 
Thomas F. Ryan, acquired immense areas 
in the north and built factories at Torreon, 
Credos, Rancho, Cedral and Visca. Devel 
opment had reached a large scale when it 
was interrupted by the inevitable revolu 
tion. Meanwhile scientists made an exter 

sive study of the propagation of the wild 
shrub and laid out experimental tract 

These were fought over by warring factions, 
but enough seed salvaged to start 
plantations in California and Arizona, 
where guayule now being produced in 
commercial quantities. The company st 

1,800,000 shrub land ir 


ations there w 


‘ause 
n essent 


cultivation of 


only 


was 


acres of 
Mexico. With peace, oper 
be resumed. 

American 
major part in the 
irrigation program. 


owns 


technical skill is having the 
expansion of the Calle 


The bulk of the in 


vestigation and construction work is being 
done by the Mexican branch of an Amer 
ican engineering company that operates in 
various parts of the world. The company 


has a service contract with the 
ment and works under the direction 
Minister of Agriculture and t 


Commission of Irrigation. 


yovert 
of the 


he National 


One Peaceful Revolution 


> been or 
states of 
Durango, C} 

Tamaulipas and 
Guatimape, in 
as begun. The « 
rengthened and a 


Another project upon 


Twenty irrigation projects have 
are being investigated, in the 
Michoacan, Nuevo Le6én, 
huahua, Lower California 
the Valley of Juarez. At 
Durango, actual work | 
isting dam 
canal is under way. 
which work is under full progress is on the 
a River, thirty kilometers 


X- 


has been st 


irom the 


city o Aguascal lenties. This development 
will pels n up 75,000 acres of land. A third 
undertaking, also in course of construction. 
is on the Salado River in Nuevo Leén, 


seventy-five miles from Laredo. Here a 


huge earthen dam 100 feet in height will be 


built. Its capacity will be 35,000,000,000 
cubic feet of water, or enough to irr gat 
150,000 acres. All together ¢ ‘alles expects to 


spend $15,000,000 a year in his irrigation 


scheme. So far all the contracts have been 
with Americans. 

With one public 
telephone—American inventiveness and 
resource are bringing about a real revol 
tion. Contrary to the general Mexicar 


= | 4 } 
rule, this one and constructive 


essential utility —the 


is peaceful 
In the use of the tele pl one, Mexico occu 
first place, chronologi among 
Spanish-speaking countries. In 1880, ex 
actly four 

historic invention, a system was commer 
cially operated in Mexico Cit Apparently 
the country soon recovered from its first 


attack of telephone enterprise, because at 


pies 


years after Bell perfected his 





the end of 1925 there were only 50,000 tel 
phones in the entire republic. Of this num 
ber, 28,000 were in the Federal District, 


which is Mexico's Distr 
Mexican 
as it was, 


Italy. There were numerous small com 


t of Columbia. 
telephone development, suc! 


r to that in S; 


was simila In spa and 





panies financed by local bus 
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phone business. By 1924 fifty of these 
ompanies had sprung up, some owning 

only 200 telephones. Anything like long- 

distance communication was out of the 
lestion. 

The under-telephonization of the coun- 
Tampico, 
A ch exported 13 per cent of the world’s 

ipply of oil and with a population of more 
an 100,000, had less than 200 telephones, 
le business demanded 10,000. Torreon, 

e center of the cotton industry, struggled 

ing with two minor telephone companies 

nout interconnection 
first attempt at expansion was made 
1 Ericsson Telephone Company, a 
wedish concern, which received a conces- 
sion to install service in the Federal Dis- 
trict. It made no effort to go in for long- 
distance service, howeve ce 

Realizing the opportunities for a nation- 
wide development, the International Tele- 
phoneand Telegraph Corporation, an Amer- 

an enterprise which had already put the 
telephone on the map in Spain, Cuba and 
Porto Rico, obtained a concession in 1925 


was well-nigh incredible 





» establish both local and long-distance 
service. For operation in Mexico it ac- 
juired the name and the properties of the 
Mexican Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, which had been in existence since 
the 90's. The government is a partner ir 
the enterprise, receiving a percentage of the 
gross receipts 

As in Spain, the company is bringing 
about a complete reversal of the antiquated 

licies and service. The old equipment of 
the Mexican Telephone Company in the 
Federal District, as well as in the states of 
Querétaro, Guanajuato, San Luis Potosi, 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leén and Tamaulipas, is 
being rebuilt in some parts and replaced 

n others by new material. In each locality 
an active expansion movement is taking 
place. In Mexico City, for example, a new 
entral exchange of the automatic type 1s 

eing constructed, while at Tampico a mod 
ern underground installation, with a cen- 


ral automatic office having a capacity tor 
0,000 lines, is nearing comp! 


One of the early difficulties encountered 
the company was the lack of sufficient 
trained workmen to splice the aerial and 
nderground lead cables, some of which 
contain as many as 2400 wires in a single 
lead sheath. To meet this need a school for 
able splicers was started in April of last 
year under the direction of American ex- 


perts. A similar training school for linemen 





also established. Telephone expansion 





has become a sort of free industrial colle ge 
which is making a body of the population 
more efficient and therefore more con- 
tented. In such enterprises as this the real 
antidote for unrest is being set up 





International Communication 


What is happening in Mexico City and 
Tampico marks the beginning of a trans- 
formation which will affect nearly every 
section of Mexico. The general construc- 
tion program of the Mexican Telephone 
and Telegraph Company provides for the 
building of twenty-two central exchanges in 
fifteen of the largest cities of the republic, 
most of them engineered and constructed 

ra capacity of 10,000 lines. All these w 

ive intercommunication by means of a 
modern long-distance network. Connecting 

rcuits between Mexico City and Queré 

iro, a distance of 154 miles, are already 
n operation. This is the first leg of the 
long-distance circuit Jefore the end of 
this year Mexico City, Querétaro, San Luis 
Potosi, Tampico, Ciudad Victoria, Saltillo, 
Monterrey and Nuevo Laredo will be joined 

Once the American border is reached, in 
ternational connections will be made with 
the entire Bell system of the United States, 
which serves 17,000,000 telephones; with 
the Bell and other systems in Canada and 
their 1,000,000 telephones; 





and also with 
the 70,000 telephones of the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company in Cuba, via the submarine 
telephone cable laid in 1921 between Key 
West and Havana. Thus the International 


Telephone and Telegraph ¢ ration wu 
link the individuals of four nations ar 


bring about what will! be the greatest ur 


fied area of telephonic communication or 
, 





the globe before the end of 1927 

On the borders of this area will lie Mexico 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Var 
Quebec, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 


Washington, Havana and Santiago. If a 





1couver, Chicago, Ottawa, Montreal, 


similar area, approximately circu 





form, should be stretched on the m 
its edge at London, England, the outer 
limits would extend well south of the 
Sahara Desert into the Gulf of Guinea, 
touch the northern borders of Abyssinia, ir 
clude practic the whole of Persia, react 
to the western borders of India and C} na, 
and cover a large part of Siberia. The 
diameter of this area measured by air line 
would be practically 

Any estimate of the American stake in 
Mexico must include a reference, at least, 
to the claims for damages resulting from 
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,9200 miles 





revolutionary outbreaks between 1910 and 
1920 Under a convention between the 
United States and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, signed in September, 1923, a Special 
Claims Commission composed of a Mex- 
ican, an American and a neutral presiding 
commissioner was established to sit upor 
3000 claims aggregating a total of more 
than $400,000,000. These figures show the 
extent of devastation to American property 
during the course of ten years 


Ambassadors of Business 


The commission heard only one case. It 
was the so-called Santa Isabel incident 
Fifteen American mining experts who had 
been asked by the Carranza government to 
reopen their properties in Chihuahua in or- 
der to provide work for the starving peon 
population, and who had been guaranteed 
protection, were taken from their train 
Villa and his men and foully murdered 
claim made in behalf of the widows, or- 


phans and other relatives aggregated 








$1,290,000. The presiding commissioner 





a Brazilian voted with the Mexican mem- 
ber against its admission on the ground that 
the government was not responsible be 
cause Villa was a bandit. The Americar 
representative refused to concur and no 
sessions have been held since 

The commercial watchdog of Americar 
interests in Mexico is the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Mexico. Most Yankee 
chambers of commerce in foreign countries 
accept natives of the country for political 
and financial reasons. The body in Mexico 
is one of the few that receives into its mem- 
bership only companies in the two coun- 
tries the majority of whose stock is owned 
by Americans, or native or naturalized 
Americans as individual members 

The chamber has many members on this 
side of the border. Each group has a chair- 
man. In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
these groups hold regular meetings in which 
trade possibilities with Mexico are dis- 
cussed. The central office in Mexico City 
receives reports of the conferences, with 
suggestions as to how the deliberations can 
be capitalized into actual commerce. In 
Mexico there are member groups in the 
states of Jalisco and Vera Cruz and in the 
city of Tampico 

The American Ct 
Mexico has long been recognized by the 
Mexican Government as the representa 
tive of American business interests in the 
country and is consulted by the authorities 
when they desire to re: 
When the government he 
of the centennial of Mexican independence 
in 1921, it called upon the chamber, as it 
did upon organizations representing other 
foreign colonies, to do something to make 
the occasion more brilliant. The Spanist 
and French communities gave balls and 
open-air fiestas. The Chinese put up a 


amber of Commerce in 








street clock on one of the leading avenues 


The Assyrians illuminated a business ! k 
on a downtown thoroughfare The An 
ican colony raised $10.00 ind presented 
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Mexico City with a fully equipped Amer- the current saying, was lata y fraile 
Its S€aSOnN ican playground. When the carnival of which means silver and monks 
i. = 1925 was held the American Chamber of During this picturesque period, and for 
ees | oe ee rican Chan Satie Sis piarnames potted, ane © 
IZ ommerce, at the request of the State De many years later, t es panisnh Andale 
year Round, partment, put a float representing Amer- tained a monopoly of the trade of her colo 


NORTH \ ; ican ideals in the parade. The queen and nies. The United States did not get 
CAROLINA , fay tm, ay ey, 









ww, her maids of honor who sat on it weretaken __look-in until after the war of independence, 
nving is due to arrive in the | from the graduating class of the American which began in 1821. The first year for 








= Lan f the SRY. School. which there are authentic records is 1826 
Lj = . The American School in Mexico City is when we ¢ xported to Mexico goods wort! f 
“Ss \peor, With a genital gesture f really an international institution. Though $1,900,000 and imported  merchandis¢ 
ey \ health-pulsing warmth it will all the teachers are American, the Mexican worth $3,100,000. Then, as now, we bought : 
eT Mba tf rid children predominate among the pupils. more from Mexico than we sold in that 


When De ia Huerta revolted against the country. 


“Come Up to Asheville’ Obregon government in 1924 the offspring At the present time United States ex 


of both leaders were in the school at the ports to Mexico practically cover every im 











One leads an ou fe here, perched | S2me time. portant article known to commerce. The 
on a lofty hilltop, with mile-high mour To round out the story of American cul- two principal items, however, are auto 
tains all about. tural influence, the American residents mobiles and lard. These are likewise thi 
Vhere’s golf or rses that the whol have been especially active in promoting outstanding commodities in the total Mex 
knows. Ter l'rapshooting. | the work of the Y. M. C. A. There are ‘an imports. We have a dominant part i1 
Hiking. Horseb riding. Motoring branches in Mexico City, Tampico, Mon- Mexico's foreign trade because there is 
r a thousan mil t Pr ne * hi terrey and ( ‘hihuahua. common frontier, and transport is easy eX 1 
the G neige wil Ba Mt. Piszal oe ae From this has developed the movement cept during the persistent revolutionar; j 
Rat. N phan Recah ain lean tie in field sports and general athletics that is outbreaks. 
ade f becoming country-wide. It is also provid The difference in climatic conditions 
M te add , ‘ —— ing an effective agency for civic training such that the products of the two countries 
Ta pong pana ee as well. are complementary rather than compet 










There remains the vital matter of our tive. In 1901 we furnished 60 per cent of 
WI ' ig Os trade across the border. In no other coun- Mexico’s imports. The peak was reached 

/)}: 2 , try of this Western world has the foreign in 1918, during the war, when we attaine 
Lolish up the ol ’ ss vd nf - - commerce had such a romantic background 90 per cent of the total. With the restora 
golf clubs if” br “ewok” apace Ale oeaaiegela Mexico. Its most colorful epoch was tion of normal conditions our percentag 
. aaa : the Colonial era prior to1777. It was dur has declined until now it is about 70 per 
youre goiig lo : hr P an trains { al | ing this period that the China ship, as it cent. Last year the value of our export 
Asheville cites via Southern Railway. BD rect was called, made its annual voyage from to Mexico was $137,000,000, or nearl: 

motor routes. Manila to Acapulco. The galleon left one-sixth of our entire trade with Lat 

q For descript booklet and further Manila in mid-July loaded with spices, America. 
) 
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wh 


Wa form: ‘ 3 , chinaware and finely wrought articles Thus the American effort extends t 
vl Pia i f gold and silver and was five or six mont} eV t Instead of | j 
mf . Pr pall Fy ~ = - . ol gold and sliver ant ras five or six Or is very activity nstead OF being aggres 
ulna PF ih CHAMBER OF COMMERCE eae : / . 


vag lh oct) SR Asheville. N.C on the way. When the news reached Mex- sively imperialistic, it has worked for larger 
baa asl Pte ia dala ico City that the vessel had been sighted 





and economic advancement. Relieved 





ae = off the coast the road to Chilpancingo was’ of the incubus of adverse legislation ar | 
ms Wa ae aa - orang , soon alive with merchants with the burro the burden of offi: mus, it could assist | 
saad y ) Yl Ps = trains loaded with strong chests, travelers Mexico to a commanding place among thi | 
= ” ee and connoisseurs, all eager to be among the Latin-American republics 
— ” a pomanp = first at the port of arrival. The galleon 


ap Editor's Note Th is tt third of a series of 
started on its return voyage in February or articles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Mexico. Th 


March. The principal cargo, according to next will be devoted to oil and kindred issues 
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, 4 Y ro ND A < R N First Tourist: *‘‘Wonderfully Cool Climate in Holland’’ 
Second Ditto: ‘‘Yeh. No Wonder — Look at the Big Electric Fans’’ 
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What “Cravenette” Means To Mallory Hats 


‘T keeps in permanently the smart style It makes your hat last longer, and look 
| that the designer put in originally. It better, and cost you less per day's wear 
protects your hat against moisture, stains and per dollar’s expenditure. Remember 
and spotting. It does not affect the the “Cravenette’” Process 1s muvisible and 
smoothness, lustre or pliability of the felt. exclusive to Mallory Soft Hats and Derbies. 
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MALLORY HATS 
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THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, 234 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MALLORY Hats bear the Mal. 
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everything that to do with « eve m Ww e stree i ( | 
y existence? It’s bound tospread. The reading your newspaper, when the cor 
heaters might take it up next. And ther tor will push his way to the front f e | 
what will h 4 throng withas smile and be x 
er in full dress appearir ‘We just stopped at Forty-third Street | 
from the wings at the ompletion of the at the request of Mrs. R. J. Haller 
t vaudevill i and making a speect 1344 North Winchester Ave e, who ¢ ‘ 
ke this: there every evening In response t 
“Good evening, folk everybody happy request from Mr. Samus Stredlere 
We're having a ‘ time here t t S-t-r-e-d-l-e-r-e-r_ of 5119 Glenwood 
You just saw Umphwomy nd Goswe will next stop at Forty-fifth. We e |] 
1udeville’s cleverest contortionists, do the a request from Virginia J. Wigham, 475¢ | 
Oliver Twist, the South Bend ar e Osdale Avenue, who s lw 
Banana t in response to a request fror eve ever Phe | |, 
Fred Ginshayw nd part who are sittir eenth Street We t stopped thers few 
row three, upper balcor We have a note minutes ago, Virginia, but if there " 
here from A. J. Osw ()-s-w t-z m other place you'd | e to have us story 
r, whos , show just fine I tir et us know. This is the Newtor face 
excellent. 1 come every week and am or Transportation Company, carrying you 











Continued from Page 36 








ir admirers Please 





ganizing a club ) along Route Number 27 and the next stoy 
have the Ipswitch Sisters sing my old will be Forty-fifth Street 
favorite I could go on indefinitely citing instance 
‘You bet we'll have the Ipswitch Sisters where this radio nuisance can easily becom¢ 
r our favorite-—-and we know what a plague. But why go or If yo have 
t is too. Yes, sir, we're always glad to any feeling for humanity or any intention of 
hear from Mr. Oswitz. We'll put that num spending your future years in peace and 
ber or afew minutes. And now we're go happiness, act write to your nearest 
y to hear a xy] phone solo by Barney gressman now pbetore it too tats 
Bullo the hammering harmony hitter, lack Auburn Pe 
who will pl The Anv | Chorus in respor SE 
to a request from Olga Olgasbach, who Only a Roomer 
having a birthday box party this evening 





help pep 
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anyway, 
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tions, Olga, we're always glad to VW WINTER 
up a birthday party.” 4 The early rot 
you don't go to theaters mucl And wistful dre 


and just wouldn’t go at all if this 


1 began to permeate the perform So frugal are my "sm 
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(Continued from Page 19 


Sugar manufacture is also undergoing a 
tremendous change. Cane sugar, which 
had the field to itself, soon found a com- 
petitor in the form of beet sugar; and this 
latter had hardly got going good before 
sugar from corn and other sources appeared 
to enliven the situation. Western Canada 
has just discovered the gold in beets and in 
the mill by-products which can be used as 
an efficient feed to build up a great live- 
stock industry. The innovation has become 
so interesting that British Columbia pro- 
poses to subsidize the new industry, all of 
which brightens the prospect that sugar 
mills all over the western provinces will 
provide Canada with a permanent Klon- 
dike. 

In the meantime the Bureau of Standards 
at Washington holds forth hope of sugar 
from native artichokes at two cents a 
pound. These artichokes are not the fancy 
kind that are a table luxury, but are weeds 
of the aster family. The sugar from this 
plant has several times the sweetening 
power of the present product. Present ex- 
periments indicate the possibility of our 
getting: artichoke sugar within four or five 
years. Such a development, if realized, 
would be revolutionary, for the artichoke 
is not so easily perishable as beets and 
sugar cane, which means that the mills 
using artichokes could save millions by op- 
erating on the basis of a much longer season. 


Harnessing the Elements 
Machines are being created that do 
everything but think. The Diesel engine 
promises to upset many current practices. 
What we want to do is to cut out the waste 
now incurred in keeping up steam and bank- 
ing fi The Diesel engine, of course, con- 
sumes fuel only when it is running; 
matter whether it is used in a locomotive 
or in a stationary plant, it cuts out the ex- 
pense of standing by idle with steam up 
in the boiler. Should present plans carry 
through, engines of this type will soon be 
placed in automobiles and will operate on 
fuel costing less than ten cents a gallon. 
The latest Diesel designs operate on a two- 
cycle, double-acting principle, delivering 
power on the upstroke as well as on the 
downstroke, giving practically the equiva- 
lent of eight cylinders in the space of four. 
The double action permits the develop- 
ment of power on both sides of the piston, 
all of which means a radical reduction in 


res. 


so no 


the size and weight of the engine —a matter 
of vital importance in every field of power 
use. = 

No scientist engaged in energy studies 


ever hears the wind how] without say ing to 
himself, “I'll get you yet.”” The wind has 
blown in undiminished force through all 
the centuries, and yet its power continues 
to elude capture. The rotor shipis atrick to 
phantom fuel that is available 
to man in billions of horse power. Anton 
Flettner, who is trying to apply the prin- 
that a cylinder rotating in the wind 
has be- 


ciple 
exerts a force at right angles to it, 
come a leader in this interesting field of 
effort. He got his first idea during a hurri- 
cane at sea, and then left his roving life to 
attend school and learn the technic of en- 
ergy utilization. People laughed at his idea 
of crossing the ocean in a fuelless ship, and 
was until the German 
Government recognized the merit of the 
plan and backed the scheme by launching 
a 3000-ton wind ship. It may be 
than most of us imagine when we 
forests of wind machines centralized in 
ess regions to supply power and light 
cities and factories. Anton 
has succeeded if he does no more 
the world to the wealth that 
lies in howling winds 
W. W. Coblentz, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, has taken a step for- 
ward in the never-ending task of trying to 
sun. Through the exposure of 
rays of the sun passing 


his progress slow 


sooner 


shall see 


fuell 
to ne 
Flettner 
than 


ar-by 
arouse 


Dr 





harness the 


molybdenite to 


through colored glass, dejinite quantities 
of electricity have been produced. Though 
this result is only in the nature of a labora- 
tory achievement, it supports the reason- 
ableness of the hope that we shall one day 
trains, ships and airplanes running 
without raw fuel, and factories operating 
with only a generator that has no connec- 
tion with any boiler plant. 

Energy utilization in its most complex 
form is now developing marvels that we 
comprehend with difficulty. Dr. William 
Coolidge’s new cathode ray tube, though 
only a research instrument at present, 
makes possible the production of a stream 
of energy that makes rocks glow, turns gas 
to yellow powder and kills germs and in- 
sects instantly. Let no one doubt that this 
device will quickly pass into the field of 
practical usefulness. In fact, there are many 
who believe it will rank with the X ray in 
its importance to mankind. This discovery 
probably represents the most important 
move yet made to tap the atom’s hidden 
power. It offers a possible new way to coat 
metals with a film that acids cannot pene- 
trate, and it may find almost immediat« 
use as a weapon against disease. As an in- 
strument for use in warfare, its possibilities 
appear to be nil, because the destructive 
range of the atomic bombardment is no 
more than five feet. 

Developments in the closely related fields 
of sound and vision transmission are com- 
ing so fast that one finds it difficult to keep 
in step with the advances. Doubtless most 
of our electric light and power companies 
will soon be transmitting radio programs 
over their own lines to millions of homes. 
All the effort required will be the insertion 
of a plug in an electric light socket in 
order to hear local and distant programs. 
The number of stations to be heard over 
the house wires will be limited only by the 
number of machines installed in the home. 


see 


Notable was the accomplishment of 
Prof. G. O. Russell, of Ohio State Uni- 


versity, in photographing the mechanism of 


the human voice in action. This achieve- 
ment not only disclosed the fallacies of 


many existing theories but has unlocked 
vocal secrets of such importance that the 
results are sure to be felt not only in the 
radio, telephone and phonograph indus- 
, but in voice culture, the teaching of 
languages and the instruction of deaf-mutes. 


tries 


Broadcasting Moving Pictures 


The most recent of amazing develop- 
ments to center our attention is televi- 
sion radio sight over land and sea. The 
longest step in this direction has been taken 
by Dr. E. W. Alexanderson. The 
known as the telephotograph, which is al- 
ready in use, projects a still picture by 
radio. The televisor, newest of wonders, 
even in its present early developmer 
operates 20,000 times as fast as the other 
apparatus, thereby making the 
projection of a series of still views which 
combine to give us a radio motion picture 
This brings us closer to the time when we 
shall have moving pictures in our homes. 
Important events will be picked up by wire, 
sent to broadcasting stations and then 
radiated to television receivers throughout 
the land. Historical functions the world 
over will be on view instantly in millions of 
homes in distant countries. This means it 
no more difficult to see 
is now to hear over such an 
expanse of The police in New 
York will be able to identify a criminal in 
Chicago without having to wait for the 
photograph 

Probably no devices that man has so far 
produced are more essential to progress 
than those which make it possible for us to 
record with accuracy. A 
contour-measuring projector will disclose 
an error of one-ten-thousandth of an inch 
in the thread of a screw. An apparatus of 


device 


it stage, 


possible 


will be across the 
ocean than it 


space 


observations 
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( THIS MATCHLESS AGE 


4 At the Clubs 





Qi DDING the mantle of the commor place 
assuming t pridetul 5 


c ¢ cast iat his ft I 

ot membershiy So enters a man his « 
The world is his, and he would banish bother 
from it, banish any kind of inconvenience. How 


natural that he should seize upon appurtenances 
that befit this matchless age, should wave away 
ee | 
the old and bunglesome 
He discarded matche for ghter —at 


when the Douglass appeared last winter it tout 








nis por ket first 


For the Douglass is automatic. No igets t ) 
fumble, no wheels to thum! t lights at the Press the tr 


mere press of a trigger 
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Such a simple. practical lighter had long | 2 } 
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sought by Leon F. Douglass, formerly Vice Pres D 
ident of the Victor Talking Machine Company hen he set his « enius to t 
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the Weather Bureau used to measure the 
atmosphere will! count 


‘ubie foot of air. 


ontent of the 


the dust particles in a 








Its use has shown that country air contains 
2000 dust motes, subur 30,000 and 
city air about 15,000 e fellow who 


goes walking in some of our busy industrial 





communities takes in a million dust pa 
th eve h. The Bureau of 
» Roi neton has developed 
ghometer urately determine 
the relative smoothness of a highway. This 


puts an end to indifference on the part of 
road builders 

From the busi- 
lue for a machine is 


lities. In the past 


ness, the mea 





its labor-savl 
practically all the stone-lifting devices 


the 


necessitated the drilling of two holes ir 
block to be hoisted. A new apparatus de- 
veloped by H. H. Dutton, of the Bureau of 
Standards, will lift stones that have only 
lled in them, making it possible 
to set stone ng time and labor. 
The post office in Washington has a new 
machine that faces, stacks and cancels 
letters in a single continuous operation. 
This machine, in general use, will save the 
Government about $1,000,000 a year,which 
is not surprising in view of the fact that it 
has a capacity of 130,000 letters a day. 
Three power accounting machines just in- 
stalled in the office of the city controller in 
New York require only two operators and 
do the work of ten clerks, with a saving of 
10 per cent in time. These machines have 
made it possible to consolidate three bu- 
reaus into one, enabling the taxpayer to 
pay his tax bill, assessments and any ar- 
rears at the same office in each borough. 
Mechanical corn pickers will husk from 
sixty to one hundred and two bushels a 
day, which compares with an average of 
fifty-nine bushels when the work is done by 


one hole dri 


faster, sav 


hand. Greater savings result when a 
tractor is used to pull the machine. Al- 


though this equipment has been in use in 
certain sections for several years, it has not 
been generally introduced. Ownership of 
these machines is hardly warranted where 
the acreage is small, but in many such cases 
joint ownership has worked out with great 
advantage to all. 

Many other new devices are coming along 
to save money for farmers. A new type of 
aspirator, invented by a market specialist 
in the Department of Agriculture, 
grain by vacuum. A crop-drying machine 
has cut the time of the drying process from 
two days with sun drying to one hour with 
this mechanical apparatus. In one demon- 
stration the machine formed a mat of cut 
alfalfa six inches thick and carried it on an 
endless belt through a hot-air furnace that 
removed the moisture in thirty minutes. 
After drying, the crop goes through a chop- 
per and is then raised into a loft by a 
mechanical blower. This invention elim- 
nates the weather factor in hay drying. 


cleans 





Glareless Headlights 


The efforts of the railroads to do away 
earing fruit 
One new safety device now being installed 
locomotives takes the train out of 


ds of the engineer in time of danger. 
) 


with the human element are b 
on many 
the han 
With 
are transmitted | 


through the rails 


this new invention, warning signals 


electric currents passing 


If the weather is foggy 


LEV 


flashes past a stop signal, the 
automatic device rge and the 


train is brought to a halt Another new 


takes ch: 





contrivance on locomotives establishes a 
speed limit beyond which the engine can- 
not travel, while the newest thing on freight 
trains is a system of radio communication. 
\ Japanese instrument called a defecto- 
scope utilizes magnetism to detect flaws in 
rails and prevent wrecks. This device has a 
t x capa 


‘Mee ot the 


ty of 100 rails an hour. 
20,000 deaths from automo- 


States each 





sult from the glare of lights on on- 
oming cars Engineers have perfected 


a new light that completely illuminates the 





d de ditches without glare. 
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lis new light will reduce accidents and 
be a boon to motorists who have experi- 
enced difficulty at nighttime in reading the 
road signs along the way 

Other remarkable devices run all the 
way from a new camera gun that takes a 
ate aha 

hat it could operate 
pull forty of the twer ity-hour trains operat- 
ing between New York and Chicago. All 
phases of life are being automatized. In 
one place we find a new shuttleless loom 
revolutionizing weaving, and in another we 
hear the interesting story about a motion- 
picture camera concealed in a desk or wall, 
and ready to trap criminals the moment 
the radio control starts to operate. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, when a 
theft or crime is committed, 2 searchlight 
flashes a signal to the sky and patrolmen 
hurry to the nearest phone boxes to get the 
details of the case. Automobile thefts have 
been reduced 50 per cent. A new type of 
reflector on street lamps in a New Jersey 
town directs the rays downward, where 
they are intended to go, and makes life 
happier for uneasy sleepers. Complete 
weather maps are being sent to ships at sea 
by a remarkable radio-transmitting appa- 
ratus, while another device producing ultra- 
violet rays is curing chickens of rickets. 


tso large 
2000 steam shovels or 


it shoots, to a power uni 


Weather Made to Order 


Much has been written respecting the de- 
sirability of supplying moisture as well as 
heat to the indoor air we breathe during the 
cold months. Moisture is now supplied to 
the air in many large buildings, but the cost 
of humidification in our homes has been 
prohibitive. Therefore it is pleasant to 
know that simple devices of great merit are 
just now coming on the market to remedy 
the condition. They are ornamental and 
quite as foolproof as the commonplace 
electric fan. One employs a tiny electric 
motor, plugs into a lamp socket, is portable, 
and needs to be filled with water but once 
aday. If desired it can be connected toa 
near-by water supply. 

The indoor air we breathe in the winter- 
time seldom contains more than 15 or 20 
per cent moisture, 
in the atmosphere of the Sahara Desert. 
In order to keep our air passages in a healthy 
condition and reduce the dreaded winter 
diseases brought on by dry membranes, it is 
necessary for us to surround our bodies with 
a humidity of from 40 to 45 per cent. To 
keep this content of moisture in a living 
room that is open to the rest of the house 
requires that the little humidifier shall sup- 
ply the air with the equivalent of about two 
gallons of water each day, all of which it 
does in effective fashion. 
humidity in our homes, offices and factories 
is going to force a radical change 
in the heating practices of the day. Air 
cooling must be included in the central 
plant and provision must be made for re 
versing the system in the summertime so it 

ll produce cold instead of warmth 

It is natural to expect that science will 
give a great deal of thought to ways and 
means for improving food supplies. Arti- 
ficial fogs, developed a few years ago for 
military purposes, are now being put to 
peacetime use in Norway to protect crops 
from frost. The vapor blanket covers the 
trees, vines and plants, thus preventing 
Milk-tank cars are 
lined with 
sul: ag and contain a refrigerating system 
Milk shipped in one such car from Wiscon- 
sin re ee ae Florida in perfect condition. 
Our Federal Bureau of Chemistry is busy 
guiding fruit and vegetable growers to the 


use of a wrapping paper that will retard 


which is less than exists 


This necessity for 


very soon 


freezing 


replacing 


cans. The cars are glass, in- 








evaporation, preserve food values and pre- 


vent injury from frost, dust, sun and jar- 





Western egg producers, 
harmful effects of washing eggs, now use 
fine grade of sand in the form of a blast to 
product so treated 
Another method be- 
to reduce the 


knowing 


scour the shells. The 


brings a higher price. 
ng employed wit! 


success 


spoilage of eygys requires that they pass 
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lat many fa i 
radical change. Widely differ 





g 
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ent types are now being forced to merge 
Plants producing tubers but not seeds } ‘ 
been joined with those that produce seed 
but not tubers, and the union has resulte 





n other plants having both tubers and 
seeds. This indicates that we may soon be 
obtaining seeds for different varieties « 

products from tuberous plants, such as the 


potato. In ot 
normally fi 
made to flows 
able ler gth of time 

The attenti 
made in 


her experiments plants wi 


ower Dut once a year have bee 


‘r continuously for a consids 
ym now being 


graiting closely 














exercised by surgeons in treating humar 
beings So skillful has the moderr pDiant 
specialist become that he can produce a 
hybrid growing tomatoes on its branche 
and potatoes on its roots. Prof. Lucier 
Daniel, of Rennes, France, has accon 
plished this feat many times 
Electric current passing through stee 
electrodes thrust into meat takes the f t 
out of frozen beef. Electric pumps wit} 
heating appliances attached are increasir 
the yield of milk. When water is too cold 
the cows drink too little One tarmer who 
started out to remedy this situation re 
porte di increase of more than 300 pound 
f milk a week from seventeen cows \ 
new method of electr sterilizing ipphed 
to the preservation o! orange ce ma 
hundreds of thousands of dollars fo 
citrus packers 
Salmon fishing has become of such impor 
tance that it now receives national atter 
tion. When ready to spawn, these fisl 
always return to the stream in which the 
were born. Power developments on Nort} 
western rivers where salmon live are rer 
dering it increasingly difficult for the fish to 
ascend the streams. Engineers have put 


| 











plan into efle¢ that employs mechanica 
elevators to help the fish along in their 
lifficult journey. In some places four lift 
made an hour and the crowded el 

vators testify to the appre tion of the 
service 

Successful experiments in retarding the 
growth of cotton plants may one day be ap- 
pied in practice to the great contusion ol 
the boll weevils, which will arrive at ma 
turity, only to find that the plants have no 
tlowers re ady for them to feed upor Gy] 
moths are finding it harder each year to 
survive the ittacks of poisoned dust 
dropped by a es. Even the Japanese 
beetle is in for a good trouncing when it 
meets an aggressive little parasite that is 
10OW being Imported to make life unhealtt 
for it and its entire fam 

Wealth From Waste 

Sources of new wealth are widely distrib 
uted. The fertilizers and perfumed soaps 
that are now being produced out ol the 
things that the housewife insists must be 
removed from her back yard are enabling 
garbage plants to yield a revenue of fron 
$50,000 to $200,000 a year. The desert 


sands of Southern California are giving us 
borax and potash to free us of foreigr 


monopoly. Millions of pounds of sawdust 
and shavings now 
linoleum, dynamite, 


are being turne 


tobacco pipes, amber- 
like beads, wall paper, dollsand phonograp} 
records. Chemically treated pine needle 


are being substituted for wool as wadding 
for mattresses and the resin that remains is 
ransformed into fuel briquettes 

T hings designed lor one } urpose are be 
ing applied to dozens of other uses. A 
plane surveys are making it possible fo 


ulitities and power companies to 





miles of river in a single day. TI 

picture is coming rapid nto use as an ir 
valuable aid in teaching.surge ind der 
tistry. It now becomes | ble to preserve 
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white pigment mixed with the water makes 
the glistening ice a thing of beauty, 
white as snow. Madison Square Garden, 
with its manufactured weather, can now 
boast that every day is a good day, which 
will make summer attendance at a great 
national convention a pleasure instead of an 
ordeal. 
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ing forth streams of electrons derived from 
sources not understood today. 
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man, woman and child of us to have 900 
slaves to carry our messages, light our 
lamps, do our lifting and cleaning, draw our 
conveyances and carry us up flights of 
stairs in tall buildings. We often wonder 
how folks ever got the work done by hand 


200 years ago, and our children’s children 
will likewise be amazed at our present abil- 
ity to stagger along with the crude methods 
now employed 
In the era that’s coming the 
whereby 
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other hundreds in the production of strange 
compounds. It may release powerful atomic 
forces, making commonplace f 
predictions now regarded as fantastic. It 
will force ordinary water gas made from 
coal to yield a dozen kinds of alcohol, twice 
as many useful acids and several varieties 
of liquid fuel to keep our automotive indus- 
— running. 
> fact is that the potentialities which 
lie 7 the field of catalytic act 
great they are terrifying. Realization of 
this truth has brought many to hope that 
the forces of the atom will not be unle 
until the present race has evolved suffi 
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morally fit to be the master of a power that 
might destroy an e ntire solar system if im 
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Tomorrow’s Discoveries 


Tomorrow will probably disclose nation- 
wide systems of lights and signals to show 
airmen their way. No longer will curtains 
of fogs over mountain ranges close the air 
lines between the East and the West. 
thetic foods may be in large use, 
may be much farming of the 
In this practice every inch of soil used w 
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and subways noiseless. No city need pe 
mit politics to enter into its management 
and communities having mayors may pick 
them from highly trained men and womer 
educated as specialists in municipal admin- 
istration. We graduate mayors from 
our colleges as we now do doctors 
lawyers. 

There may be w 
through from the inside but not from the 
outside. Many men may eliminate the 
shaving nuisance by having their faces rid 
of hair in a quick and harmless fashion at 
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The church may invite attention in a bold 
and convincing manner, not hesitating to 
enter into competition with other agencies 
that are striving to attract and hold the 


of a well-intentioned public 
entertained 


interest 


insists on being while being 
saved. 
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try Gentleman carried 
56% more classified advertis- 
ing of livestock, poultry, etc., 
than was carried by all the 
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pers, combined. 
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the window-shopper out of your store 


If the passer-by knew what you know about 
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line Poets’ Corner 


If 1 Were as Old as the Moon 





FI WERE as old as the moon 
And as tired of lovers 

I should find on the floor of the So blue, 
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a pioneer for 5O years again leads the way 


ROM the earliest days of the automobile, Autocar 
Bin been a pioneer. Autocar designed the first 
porcelain spark plug insulation; Autocar designed and 
built the first American shaft-driven automobile; Auto- 
car invented the double reduction gear drive; Autocar 
was the first in America to use a circulating oil system. 

Autocar has pioneered and brought to its highest 
perfection the system of after-sales service through 


factory-owned and operated Branches. 
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And now in its 30th anniversary year Autocar pre- 
Truck 


with the speed, grace and comfort of a fine passenger 


sents its greatest triumph: a 1)4-ton Delivery 
car—and the vitality of a locomotive. 

This is the Autocar’s newest addition to the most 
complete line of motor trucks that is on the market 
today— most complete because most specifically adapt 
able in type and in wheelbase length to each specific 


hauling job. 
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‘Through the Years 


Pure iron, scientifically combined with copper and mo-lyb-den-um yields a 
resistance to rust and corrosion never attained before in a commercial iron 





Beets Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron is a 
metallurgical achievement. It makes a super- 
iron of Toncan—the iron that has already proved 
its durability through long years of service. 




























I< : 
There are many uses for this Super-Iron. ogy sera 
Leading architects specify Toncan Copper Mo- | Johnson. A 
Blackwe 


lyb-den-um Iron for sheet metal work, such as 
cornices, ventilation ducts, skylight frames, roof- 


. fa ) 

ing, sidings and other places where long dura- | 

bility 1s the prime consideration. 1, 
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In the home, Toncan is recommended for furnaces, 
furnace piping, spouting and flashing by reliable sheet 
metal contractors. They have found it the most econom- | 
ical metal from the owner’s standpoint. 


For refrigerators, stoves, washing machines and other 
household appliances subjected to heat, cold or water, 
the use of Toncan Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron 
a guarantee of long life. Oven and refrig- 
erator linings resist rust indefinitely when 





made of this super-iron. And Toncan 
ameling Iron, on account of its uni 
rmity, improves the quality and lowers 
production costs of enameled products. 


Write for the new Toncan Book, ‘‘ The 


Path to Permanence.”’ It gives complete 








information on this Super-Iron 








Leading stove manufacturers 
use Toncan Oven Lining It 
resists rust and corrosion and 
will not flake or peel under 
heating and cooling 






The Toncan label on kitchen cabinet 
toves and refrigerators is a badge of 
integrity on the part of the manufac 
rer. He uses this rust and corrosion 
resisting iron for your protection 


Battery of sheet mills in our 
plant. Nowhere is greater care 
exercised in the production of 








every sheet 
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This Super-Iron Resists Rust and Corrosion 
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CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, Ohio 
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JOINTS 


AN exclusive Sheetrock 
feature is the USC re- 
inforced joint system. 
Seals and conceals all 
joints, so that you get 
flat, unbroken wall and 
ceiling surfaces with 
Sheetrock. 
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INSULATION 


Winrer-warm and sum- 
mer-cool are the rooms 
you line with Sheetrock. 
Broad, thick sheets of 
gypsum keep out the 
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IOF WALLBOARD 
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Be 
TESTED | 
Tue first wallboard Gm 
made of gypsum was 
Sheetrock. It is the first 
today. Perfected through 
20 years’ development 
No experiment can ever 
give you what you can 


always get in Sheetrock. 


FLEE TROCK 
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summer sun and keep 
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in costly fuel warmth 


in winter. 
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The FIRFPROOF WALLBOARD 


Rock —not wood, fibre, DECORAT ION 
pulp or other vegetable ; a 
Smoorn, flat, rigid walls 


matter: Sheetrock will : 
of Sheetrock provide 


WALLBOARD 


not burn, ignite or trans- 


2 ideal surface for any 
mit fire. Pure gypsum 


cast in sheets, it puts a decoration —wall paper, 


fire-resisting wall around paint, or Textone, the 


i a plastic paint that com- 
bines both tone and 


texture effects. 


SHEETROCK 


The FIREPROOF 
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Sold by all good local dealers . . . . . Made only by the Unitrep States Gypsum Company 
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Chases Dirt 
Protects the Home 


Chases 
Dirt 


There’s nothing else like Old Dutch 


Old Dutch has won distinction as “The Symbol 
of Healthful Cleanliness” because there is nothing else like 
it for keeping the home hygienically clean and sanitary. 


Old Dutch is a natural cleanser of a distinctive 
quality and character. It looks like a fine powder, yet, 
under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat 
shaped. Like thousands of tiny erasers, these particles 
simply, quickly and easily erase the invisible impurities 
as well as the dirt you see. 


Old Dutch is so efficient because it is so different; 
it is free from harsh, scratchy grit, and does not scratch. 
This is a vital protection in the home, because scratches 
are catch-alls for unseen and unhealthful impurities. 


Millions of housewives know that a little Old 
Dutch goes a long way and that it is the safest and most 
economical for all cleaning. As Healthful Cleanliness is 
a safeguard to health, so is Old Dutch your safeguard to 
Healthful Cleanliness. 


© 1927 The C. P. Co 





